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For againſt tyranny, and revive in your breaſts the 


ELECTORS or GREAT BRITAIN. 


5 


N time of ſecurity, when proſperity . u pon 
L che land, the eloquence of an angel would not 
"bu attended to; but, when Princes, to become ſove- . 
reign maſters, trample under foot, without ſhame or | 
remorſe, the moſt ſacred rights of the people, atten- 
tion is excited by the moſt minute object, and even 
the voice of a man ſo unſupported as myſelf * have 
: effect upon the minds of the public. 

If by collecting into one point of view under your 
eyes the villainous meaſures planned by Princes to 
attain abſolute empire, and the diſmal ſcenes ever 

attendant on deſpotiſm, I could. inſpire you with hor- 


holy flame of liberty which burnt in thoſe of your 
forefathers, I. ſhould eſteem myſelf the moſt happy. 


of men. 
Gentlemen, the preſent parliament, 12 law, muſt 


Joon « expire; and no diſſolution was ever more earneſtly 


9 % ũ W 


oss TO THE 
-withed for by an injured people. Your moſt ſacred _ 
Tights have been flagrantly violated by your repre- 
ſentatives, your remonſtrances to the throne artfully 
. rejected, yourſelves treated like a handful of difaf- 
fected perſons, and your complaints filenced by pur- 
ſuing the ſame conduct which raiſed them. Such is 
your condition, and if ſuch it continues, the little | 
liberty which -is yet left you, muſt ſoon be extin - 
guiſhed : but the time for redreſs is now- approaching, 
and it is in your power to obtain that Juſtice you have 
a many times craved in vain. 


As long as virtue reigns in the great council of the 
nation, the prerogative of the crown, and the rights of 
the ſubjects, are ſo tempered that they mutually ſup- 
port and reſtrain each other: but when honour and 
| ; 2 virtue are wanting in the ſenate, the balance is 
_ Þ we deſtroyed: the parliament, the ſtrength and glory 
. of Britain, becomes a profligate faction, which, par- 
_ = taking of the miniſter's bounty, and ſeeking to ſhare 
—_— with him the ſpoils of their country, joins thoſe at 
5 the helm in their criminal deſigns, and ſupports their 
deſtructive meafures,—a band of diſguiſed traitors, 
who, under the name of guardians, traffic away the 
national interefts, and the rights of a free-born people: 
the Prince Fen becomes abſolute, and the people ſlaves. 
| —A truth 
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ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. vii 
EPS truth of which we have nnn had but 
too often the ſad experience. 

On you alone, Gentlemen, Sim FR care of 
Gearing the freedom of parliament ; and it is ſtill in 
your power to revive that auguſt aſſembly; which, in 

the laſt century, humbled the pride of a tyrant, and 
broke your fetters : but to effect this, how careful 
muſt you be in your choice of thoſe into whoſe hands - 
you ſhall truſt your authority ?* 2 
| Reject boldly all who attempt to buy your votes ; * 
they are but mercenary ſuitors, who covet only to 
enlarge their fortune at the expence of their honour, 
and the intereſt of their country. 

Reject all who have any place at court, any employ- 
ment in the diſpoſal of the great officers of the crown, 
any commiſſion which the King can improve. By men 
thus dependant, and of which the ſenate is chiefly 
compoſed at preſent, - how can you nope to be repre- 
ſented with fidelity? Ho | 

. all who 1 mendicate your voice; chere 

no good to be expected from that quarter. If 
Wy had nothing at heart but the honour of ſerving - 
the public, do you imagine that they would ſubmit to - 
act ſuch a diſgraceful part? Thoſe humiliating in- 


trigues are the tranſactions of. vice 2. not of virtue. 
5 Merit 
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A ADDRESS To THE 


Metit nd is fond of honourable diſtinckions z 3 yet 


ſatisſied with proving worthy of them, it never debaſes 
itſelf to beg them, but waits till they are offered. 


- Reject men of pompous titles; among them there 


is little knowledge and leſs virtue: nay, what have 


- they of nobility | but the name, the luxuries and the 


ad 


. ices of it? 


Reject the inſolent opulent; in this defy" are not to 


be found the few virtues which arc left to ſtock the 
nation. 


Reject young men; no ende 4s to be placed 
in them. Wholly given up to pleaſure in this age of 
- degeneracy ; diſſipation, amuſements, and debauchery, 
are their only occupation; and, to ſupport the ex- 
penſive gaieties of the capital, they are ever ready to 
act with zeal in the intereſts of a miniſter, But ſup- 
poſing them not corrupt, they are but little acquainted 
with the national intereſt ; beſides, naturally incapable 
of long continued attention, they are impatient of 
reſtraint, they would have nothing to do, but to give 
_ their votes, and cannot attend to what they call the 
3 buſineſs of ha 1 e 227 fulfil the duties of a 
good ſenator. 8 

Select for your We men n diſtinguiſhed by 
| their ability, integrity, and love for their country; 


men 
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men fads in the national affairs, men whow: an inde- 


pendent fortune ſecures from the temptations of poverty, 
and a diſdain of ruinous pageantry from the allurements 
-of ambition; men who have not been corrupted by the 
{miles of a court, men whoſe venerable mature age 
crowns a ſpotleſs life; men who have ever appeared 
zealous for the public cauſe, and have had in view 
only the welfare of their countey, and the obſervance 5 
of the laws. 
Confine not your a to the candidates who offer 
18 ; invite men worthy of that truſt, wiſe 
men who deſire to be your repreſentatives, but can- 
not diſpute that honour with the rich without merit, 
who labour by bribes to force it out of your hands; 
do it in ſuch a manner, that for the pleaſure of ſerv- 
ing their country, they ſhall have no occaſion to dread 
the ruin of their fortune; and ſcorn even to at or 
drink at proſtituted tables. . 
I )!he utmoſt efforts will be ml as pry hs 
the miniſtry to- influence your choice. Are the 
alluring baits of corruption to triumph over your 
virtue? Is the Britiſh ſpirit ſo ſunk that none durſt 
| ſcorn to receive a bribe? When your great com- 
mon intereſt ought to direct you, ſhall the ſel- 
fiſh paſſions dare to raiſe their voice? Are they 
* to be og at ſuch, a price ? Bchold the 


a diſmal 


x ADDRESS TO THE 
diſmal ſcenes ariſing. from neglect of national intereſt; 
behold your ſenators buſy in making, altering, and 
amending acts for ſecuring the property of their dogs, 
whilſt half of the ſubjects, lingering in miſery from 


the villainy of monopolizers, cry to them for bread; 
behold your country bleeding at the feet 8 a mini- 


ſter of the wounds ſhe has received. 


Gentlemen, the whole nation caſt their eyes upon 
you for redreſs ; but if your heart be ſhut to-generous 


feelings, and juſtice to your fellow ſubjects cannot 


move you, let your own intereſt at leaft animate you. 


To you is left a power to ſecure the liberty of 


the people, or enſlave the nation; during the time 
you proceed to election you are, it may be termed, 


the arbiters of the ſtate, and can teach thoſe to trem- | 
ble before you, who would make you tremble before 5 
them. Be made ſenſible of the im portance of your 


functions; let honour raiſe its voice, and a becomin g 
pride elevate your minds. How can the dignity 


of your office be united with the mnfamy of cor- 


ruption ? 
Moſt of the candidates are laviſh of fawning careſſes, 


and ſpare no baſeneſs to gain you to their intereſts, f 


* 


but look upon you with diſdain, from the inſtant 


they have extorted your votes. Reſent ſuch affront, 
1555 their hypocritical courteſy, think on the inſolent 5 


1 con- 
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contempt which follows, and fix your choice upon 
men who are conſcious of what they © owe to their 
conſtituents. PTE EO 

Parliament under undue influence will ty no act 


to promote the public welfare: Nay, thoſe who have 
carried their election with money, not ſatisfied with 
neglecting your intereſt, treat you as a mercenary 


gang of ſlaves; eagerly ſeeking to be repaid any way, 
they traffic away your rights, and uſe the power you 
have truſted them with, to ruin you. Are the baits 
of corruption ſo attractive as not to be counterbalanced 
by the ſolid advantages tendered by virtue? But what 
are the bribes taken for votes, to the loſſes ſuffered by 
a neglect of your intereſts, to the advantages you 
would reap from IM repreſented with ability and 
fidelity? 
Hheſides what you owe to your country and your- 
ſelves, conſider what you owe to poſterity. 
How careful were your anceſtors, although with 
hazard of their lives, to tranſmit thoſe rights as entire 
to their children as they had received them from their 
fathers. What they did with labour, you may do 
with eaſe ; what they did with danger, you may do 
with fafety. Will the holy flame of liberty which 
burnt in their breaſts never burn in yours? Will you 
a 2 diſgrace 


* 


a 


xii ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS, &c. 


diſgrace the names of your forefathers ? Will you nor 

ſhudder with horror at the idea of injuring your poſ— 

terity? Is the age of liberty paſſed away? Shall your; 
children, bathing their chains with tears, one day ſay, 
| — Theſe are the fruits of the venality of aur ee. | & 


Gentlemen, 


With virtue and courage a . may ever main- 
tain their liberty: but when once this ineſtimable 
treaſure is loſt, it is almoſt impoſſible to recover it; 
and it is very near being ſo, when eleQors ſet a price 5 
on their votes. 
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TT appears * common lot of: 1 not to be E 
allowed-the enjoyment of liberty : Princes every 
| where are aſpiring t to ABEL and the people ſinking : 
to ſervitude. | 2 
. The* Hiſtory. 11 Deſpotiſin is replete with un- 
common events : On one fide, we ſurvey the bold - - 
deſigns of ſome ambitious men, their villainous 
attempts, and the ſecret ſprings they put in action 
to attain illicit power: on the other ſide, we ſee 
the people, whilſt repoſing under the ſhade of their 
own laws, enflaved; we behold the vain efforts 
of an unfortunate noultitntle to ſhake off oppreſſion, | 
and the numberleſs evils conſtantly attendants on 
ſlavery. Scenes at once horrible and magnificent, 85 
when alternately ha peace, plenty, ſports, pomp, 
; 8 feſtivals, 


2 THE CHAINS OF SLAVERY, 


| feſtivals, diſſentions, miſery, artifice, water, cont. : 
baniſhments, conteſts and carnage. 

Sometimes Deſpotiſm is eſtabliſhed' at once by the. 
force of arms: but this rapid progreſs of power to abſo- 
lute Empire is not the ſubject of my preſent work: it 
is the flow and gradual efforts of policy, which by. 
degrees ſubje& the necks of the people to the yoke, 
depriving: them at the ſame time both of the means 
and deſire of ſhaking it off. 

From attentively conſidering the eſtabliſhment of 
deſi potiſm, it is evident that Slavery is only the effect 
of time, and the neceſſary conſequence of the defects 
of political conſtitutions. Let us endeavour, there- 
fore, to diſcover how by their means the Magiſtrate- 
uſurps the title of Maſter,. and: ſubſtitutes his will for. 
the law. Let us review that multiplicity of machines, 
which the facrilegious audacity of Princes has recourſe. 
to, in order to ſap the foundation of liberty :- let us. 
follow their dark projects, their crafty proceedings, 
their ſecret plots, enter into a detail of their fatal 
policy, unfold the principles of that deceitful art, and 
reduce to one point of view the various attacks 
that have been made upon Public Freedom. But in: 

arranging my obſervations, I ſhall leſs regard the order 
of time than the connection. of the ſubject, | 


THE CHAINS OF SLAVERY. 3 


When once the dangerous truſt of public authority 
is committed to a Prince, and the care of enforcing 
obedience to the laws to Magiſtrates, the people 
ſee themſelves ſooner or later ſubdued by thoſe rulers 
| they have made choice of, and their liberty, their 

property, their lives at the diſcretion of thoſe who 
have been appointed to prote& them. No ſooner 
has the Prince caſt his eyes upon the truſt repoſed on 
him, but he endeavours to forget from what hands he 
received it: Full of himſelf and of his power, he 
ſupports impatiently the idea of his dependance, and 
_ conſtantly labours to free himſelf from every ſort of 


reſtraint. | 
The people a are never 3 Pan 1 yield 
not to power, but when they believe it to be a duty, 
or are unable to oppoſe it. Hence in a ſtate newly 
founded or reformed, the ſubjects are not at once en- 
Daved, however imperfect the conſtitution might be. 
Deſpair, that prompted them at firſt to throw off the 
yoke, would prompt them to throw it off anew when= 
ever they ſhould feel its weight. To commence with 
open attacks upon liberty, and to attempt to deftroy 
it by violence, would prove therefore a raſh under- 
taking. When thoſe who govern, daringly diſpute 
the n er with open force, and the people 
B 2 | * 


4 EE CHAINS OF SLAVERY. 


-perceive their rulers/attempting * to enſlave them, the 


latter ever prevail, and the Prince in a moment loſes 
the fruit of all his efforts. At his firſt attempt the 
ſubjects unite againſt him, and his authority is at 


ſtake, "tf his condu& be not more ſubmiſſive than, im | 


| perious. It is not therefore. by open. attacks Princes. 
firſt attempt to enſlave the people, they take their 


meaſures in ſecreſy, they have recourſe to craft: it is 


by ſlow but conſtant efforts, by changes almoſt im- 


perceptible, by .innovation of which it is difficult to 


obſerve the conſequences, and ſuch as are ſearcely 


taken notice of. zz “ 


33 5 
3 8 Of #he Power of- Time... [£56 | 8 5 


# 


liberty, is not the violating audaciouſſy the 


laws, but the cauſing them to fall into oblivion. To 


<lichain their ſubjects, they 9 by” ſetting them. 
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* if we 8 attend, we ſhall find, that no State is in its din of: 
22 _— and that all owe their Increaſe to no ole cauſe: but — 
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THE CHAINS o SLAVERY. 3 
Whilſt men haye their. . heated, with 18 of 


liberty, and whilſt” the bloody | image of Tyranny is 


ſtill defore their eyes, they deteſt deſpotiſm, and 


watch with inquietude e every motion of the Miniſtry. 


The Prince at that time is cautious not to form 


any attacks upon public freedom; he appears the 
father of his people, and his reign the æra of juſtice. 


At firſt his adminiſtration i is ſo mildly conducted, that 
it might be apprehended he has a deſign of extending 


Liberty, far from having any intent of ruining it. 


. Having nothing to diſpute relating to their privi- | 
| ka, which are not conteſted, nor to their liberty 


which is not attacked, the people gradually become 


leſs watchful. over the conduct of their rulers, they 
inſenſibly diſcontinue to be upon their guard, and 
finally lay aſide all ſolicitude, Fa. tranquil N 


the ſhade of the Ws. e 


Thus in proportion as the oats recede from the 


ſrormy times, in which the conſtitution took its riſe; 
they gradually loſe fight of Liberty. To ſet their 


minds at reſt, there is occaſion only to let things 
; proceed in their natural order. But Princes do not 


* * on the * of time alone. 
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CHAP. .. 
/ Public Entertainments. _ TB 
HE E entrance of Deſpotiſm is en 


pleaſing and joyous: plays, feaſts, dances 


and ſongs being its chearful attendants *. But in 
theſe feaſts and plays, the people perceive not the 


evils prepared for them; they reſign themſelves to 


pleaſure, - and their joy is unbounded. But whilſt the 


inconſiderate multitude is abandoned to joy, the wiſe 
foreſee the remote calamities threatening their country, 


and by which it is at laſt to be overwhelmed: they 


perceive the chains concealed with flowers, read) y to 


be fixed on the arms of their countrymen. 


* 


Of Public een 


0 the power of time and influence of enter- 


tainments, is joined an attention to national 


affairs. Some war + is undertaken, public edifices 


are 


* To draw the attention of the nobles from matters of ſtate, the Emperor | 


| Manuel Commenus invented the Tournaments. Panciral. lib, ii. cap. xx. 
* Charlemagne continually engaged his nobility in different expeditions, 


and by obliging them thus to concur in his deſigns,” he never Cave them ry 


time to examine into his conduct. 
| F erdinand” 
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are built, highways are made, &c. The ae 
judging from appearances alone, believe the Prince is 
attentive to the welfare of the ſtate only, whilſt he is 


wholly taken up with his projects; they grow careleſs 


more and more, and at laſt they ceaſe to be watchful 
over their enemy. 

While the minds of the people ceaſe to be engaged, 
the defects of the conſtitution begin to unfold: the 


Prince, ever intent upon his own intereſts, is ſeeking 
means to extend his power; but now takes care not to. 
give the leaſt room for diſturbing that profound ſecurity. 


bY 


of 
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CHAP: Iv. 
Of gaining 22 Aas, and Confulence of the &. 2 | 


MU SI N G the people is not ſufficient, che 
prince endeavours to have them well affected 


towards him: and what ſome do to divert the attention 
* their * | others do to gain their affection. 


The 
F "SIRE" of Atragon made uſe of this artifice. during almoſt his whole 


reign. Firſt he attacked Granada, next expelled the Moors from his 
dominions, he then carried the war into Africa, Italy, France; and by 


theſe continual enterprizes, ee engaged: the unquiet buſy. minds of 


his ſubjects. 


We command, "ſaid Charles V. to Francis I. people of ſnot erer and 


reſtleſs diſpoſitions, that unleſs we were engaged i 15 frequent wars in order: 


to amuſe them, our ſubjects would not INES us. Nee, Hiſt. de la. 


Paix, lib. i. narrat. xi. 
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The Roman people, thoſe abſolute maſters of the 
Ry Sth: were extremely fond of public ſhows ; and the 
: magnificence of entertainments:was a mean made _ 
of, to captivate them, by tho! . who Spores them of 55 
their power and liberty. ; * | EE 
When Charles II. aſcended the 8 of 8 the 
firſt buſineſs of the miniſter Was to reſtore plenty to 
the kingdom, and to indulge the people x with ſhows ; ' 
never in that country were ſeen ſo many bull-fi ghts, 
plays, and other entertainments 4 the we ” the 8 155 


— 


eie 2 . 
1 Goilelliane the affections of the people, princes 
have recourſe ſometimes to grants, &c. + 


Ceſar uſed. to confer. largeſſes on the people ; + and 


the eaſy multitude, not perceiving the fnare, ex- 
hauſted their groſs imaginations in ———— nee 


miums on the deſp... e Op 
Louis XIV. applied himſelf to win * Nate of his 


ſje oy his engaging manners, Nor prodigality and 
9 0 | "pF" 


* Deſormeaux, Abreg. Chronol. de lit. 22 
oh It muſt be confeſſed, that this crafty wile F 3 too well 


with the multitude—a ſtupid animal whoſe affection largeſſes ever ſecure. | 
Whilſt from a balcony of the Hotel de ville, Mazarine, on his return 


to Paris, ſcattered money among the rabble, it was curious to hear 


the people paſſing from the greateſt imprecations to the greateſt enco- 
miums. Hiſt. du Card. joe ä Vol. IV. 


> 
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magnificence. He was e no one ſhould depart 
diſſatisfied from his preſence, he ſecured by lucrative 
employments thoſe whom he ſuſpected, and by favours 


5 gained to himſelf even the inſatiate croud of courtiers. 


At court, he amuſed the people with feaſts, fireworks, 
balls, maſquerades, tournaments, ſhews of every kind. 
In his campaigns, he repeated the feaſts, he viſited i in 


his wonted pageantry the towns that had ſubmitted to 


his power; he invited to his table women of quality, | 


conferred gratifications on the military, ſcattered gold 


| among the populace, and was applauded to the tis 


But it is not by grants only *, that Princes i to 


gain the affections of their ſubjects. 


Louis I. of Spain ſignalized the beginning of his 
reign by loading with Kindneſs all thoſe _ ap- 
proached him. 


Ferdinand VI. on aſcending the 3 endeavoured 


to gain popularity by apparent airs of goodneſs: he 
ordered the priſons to bs opened to all who had been 


committed for no capital crimes; he granted a general 
amneſty to deſerters and ſmugglers, and appointed two 
. : he Wes | days 


bs Every grant of the Pies to the . ought to be M ecded, unleſs 
conferred at the time of any ſudden calamity. The only method a Prince, 


who has no deſigns upon- liberty, can make uſe of to relieve his people, 
zs the SAY of their taxes, | 
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Princes alten · times ap ay chemſel ves ; by an \ affeQed 
e e to win the hearts of the ſubjects. 


The people of Venice admire the goodneſs of their 


maſters, when they ſee the Doge at the head of the 


Senate making the yearly proceſſion to St. Maria 
Formoſa, to diſcharge a promiſe of one of his pre- 


deceſſors, and not ſcorning to accept of a ſtraw hat 
and two bottles of wine, that the artiſans of the pariſh 
_ preſent him for his trouble: when they ſee the Doge 
on the zſt of Auguſt accepting of a few melons pre- 
' ſented to him by the gardeners, and allowing them to 


kiſs him: when they ſee the Senators aſliſting with 


the Doge on Shrove-Tueſday at the laughter of a bull, 
or at ſome other popular entertainment : when they 
ſee the grand-council on. Corpus Chriſti day paſſing. 
in proceſſion through St. Mark's place, each Noble 
yielding the right hand to a beggar. | 
He ſtrange ſoever it may appear, Princes "OY 
times attain to deſpotiſm by means which in appear- 
ance tend to produce a contrary effect. In order to 


encreaſe their authority, ſome by a refinement of 5 


policy aſſume the character of juſtice, goodneſs and 
mercy; to deceive others, oy take the outſide of 

„jk 1 : hi. 
* Deſormeaux, Abreg. Chronol. de PHiſt.. dEſpag.. 17 
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plain dealing. Ximenes, | became the idol of the 
Caſtillians by an apparent purity of manners, by his 
charity and munificence : the people not ſuſpecting 


him, left him to make what attempts upon their liberty 
he pleaſed, to keep in pay out of the revenue of his 


| benefices mercenary troops, and augment the regal 
authority 
The people of Terra Ferma boaſt or the lenity of 
the government of the Seignory, when they ſee the 
popularity of the podeſtates, and the attention given 
by the inquiſitors of ſtate to their complaints againſt 
the nobles they hate; and from the opinion they 
entertain that the whole is done for their advantage 
alone, they bleſs the equity of their maſters, __ 
At other times, thoſe who govern, that they might 
conceal their own corruption, attempt to corrupt 
others; that they might conceal their own ambition, 
they flatter that of the people, they ſpeak to them 
perpetually of their rights, affect an extreme zeal 
for their intereſts, and raiſe themſelves to ) franny * 
affecting to protect them. 
But in order to enſlave mankind, Princes have 
even affected an averſion to Empire: : Some have 
7 laboured to promote the public er i and taking 
| . C 2 | advan- 
* Bandier Hiſt. FE Khan. | | EEO 
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advantage of that moment when the ſubjects exulted in 
their Well-being, they pretended themſelves tired of 
2 ſceptre, and reſolved to abdicate; expecting to be. 

portuned to hold the reins of the Empire. The: 
_ of evils this, ſince the Prince has the blind; 
3 of his e and the means of We it. 


0 H A P. oF, 
of the Pomp of . Power. 


H E Majeſty of Princes conſtitutes part of their 
power. Hence moſt of them have aſſumed 
E majeſtic gravity, an imperious =, a Pon e at- 
tendance +, | 

Whenever they appear in bite; it-is with the 
attributes of ſovereign power. Sometimes they have 


Di Richelieu was well convinced of this truth, as he ſtrongly blamed 
that weak Prince Louis XIII. for having 8 ps ſuch a material Point. 
See his Political Teſtament. 


. + It was the magnificence of the. firſt Gang Medici; that cave. him. 
fo great an aſcendance over the minds of his fellow-citizens : it was this, 
that notwithſtanding the democratical form of government at Florence, 
notwithſtanding the attachment of the people to their privileges, notwith- 
ſtanding the popularity of thoſe who were at the helm, rendered him the 
head of the Republic, and ſo blinded the citizens as to him to 


_ the ä authority. 
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laws, than men conſtituted i in dignities. 
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the faſcia, the ſceptre, the ſword of juſtice carried 


before them: oftentimes they are attended in pomp by: 


all the great officers of the erown or a multitude of 


courtiers, and always by a N band of ſa- 
rellites ®. | | 


— hey ar are Jölicitous likewiſe to maintain the ſplen- 
dbur of their houſhold ; ; and fearing if they ceaſed to 
act the maſters, the great who approaeh their preſence 


would ceaſe to act the ſubjects, they ever affect an im- 
perious tone. To teach the people to approach them 


with ceremony, and render themſelves more and more 


the object of refpe& they have all introduced a degree 

of ſtate dignity into their court. Some have even 

prohibited any from either ſerving them or eee to 
them unleſs on their knees +: AY 


The eagerneſs of being reſpected, Princes have ex⸗ 
tended to their civil officers; leſs attentive to diſplay 
in the perſons of magiſtrates, the miniſters of the 


Among 


w Formerly kings uſed to walk wikbue ad among their ſubjects 
like the father of a. family among his children: But as ſoon as they: pad 


it in their power, they formed to themſelves a formidable retinue of 


| guards; and there are few monarchs at preſent without ſeveral regiments . 
af fatellites, ; | 


+ Philip II. of Spain 8 commanded this. Deſormeaux, abr 
Chronol. de J Hiſt. 9 


7 
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ee the regulations which James I. enacted i in. 
the year 1613, in the council of Scotland, the coun- 
cellors were ordered either to ride in the ſtreets with 
foot-cloths, or to go in coaches ; but never to be ſeen 


on foot *. 


Philip II. of Spain ordered, by a 1 decree, 


all the members of his councils and the chancellors of 


his kingdoms, never to appear in public unleſs cloathed 
with a long robe and unſhaven +. 


Princes are not leſs attentive, ry to ſupport 


their dignity out of their dominions. 


Whenever they viſit each other, they are 8 
with pomp, treated with magnificence, indulged with 
every honour; and that the people might be the 


more ſtruck with the importance of a Prince, great 


marks of diſtinction are ever ſhewn to any individual 


* a royal 1 
0 H AP VI. 
25 497 the People. 


FHEN once the minds of the people are OY 
duced and given up to diſſipation, an A. 


& made to abaſe them. 


Vigilance, 


* Spotſmood. 
IF 9 ER c de YHilt. d Eſpag. 
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* 


| Vigilance, fi frugality, diſintereſtedneſs, love of glory 
and one's patria *, are the virtues by which people 
preſerve their liberty: accordingly that they might 
enſlave their ſubjects, Princes who aſpired to deſpo- 
tiſm, have obliged them to renounce thoſe virtues. 
In order to ſubject the necks of the Spartans to 
the yoke, Philopæmen forced them to quit the auſtere 
way of educating their children, and to adopt an 
effeminating one: Thus he ſucceeded to extinguiſh + 
that elevation of ſpirit, that — of ſoul, which 

he fo much dreaded. 

After Edward I. had united the ley? of 
Wales to his dominions, from a conviction that nothing 
contributed ſo much in maintaining the warlike genius 
and eagerneſs after glory of his new. ſubjects, as the 
poetical traditions. of their proweſs, which were ſung 
in their martial feaſts, he ordered a ſtrict perquiſition 
to be. made after the Welſh. 2 and put oe to- 
death t. 


From 
5 Au, even our beſt authors, ave: ever expreſſed the amor patrie by. 
the love of one's country, two things which ought to be carefully diſ- 
tinguiſned. The one is but the love of one's native land; the other, 
is the affection or tie of a country where one enjoys all the privileges a 
freeman is entitled to. Turks have no patria, though they do not want a 
name for it: The Engliſh have a . and no word to expreſs it. 


+ Plutarc. i in Vit. Philop cm. 5 
* Sir J Wynn R 1% © | A 


| 
3 
. 
Hy 
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From a like n 185. actuated 3 the ſame 
motives, did the miniſtry during the laſt reign oblige 
the Highlanders to throw W their ancient * and 
renounce ; heir martial feaſts, ; 


a. 


* * * 
4 * > 3 3 


Oonruaro "RY THE SAME Super. 


AR TIF ICE is 1 1 uſe of to abale 5 
the people, violence but ſeldom. Accordingly * 


| places allotted for entertainments and debauchery are 


ordered to be erected ; > talents which ſerve to amuſe 
the people are encouraged ; actors, muſicians, tum- 


_ blers, puppet-players, mountebanks of every kind + 


are patronized, &c. The public being hereby wholly 
engaged, pry not into the conduct of adminiſtration. 


3 * $4 4 I 


Cyrus, having conquered Lydia, was told that the 
inhabitants of that country had revolted ; but not 


thinking fit to demoliſh their cities or ; 3 them 
with N garriſons, inſtituted therein public plays, 


theatres, 


4-0 8" 


- 1 r none put the "HIS among hom, the 8 and er 


public entertainments had not ſuch aims: hence they denominated their 
dramatic 2 en Tay TOMGav, the preſervers of Cities, .. - 


4 Some Princes have even, , perſecuted thoſe who have attempted to 
n the people. Charles I. had W. Prynne ſentenced to a cruel 


- puniſhment by the Star-Chamber, for having written i theatrical | 


amuſcments. N 3 
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theatres; taverns, | houſes of ill fame: by theſe means 
the n were rendered ſo effeminate as never to 


oppoſe him 


Thoſe who governed 3 expended immenſe 


| | lanes in ſupport of the theatre. 


At Rome, the Emperors oftentimes entertained che | 


people with ſhows: and a fondneſs for theſe pleaſures 

extinguiſhed in the minds of the Romans that idea of 
liberty which their anceſtors ſo tenderly cheriſhed. . 

| To ſubdue the ſpirit of their Engliſh ſubjects, the 

kings of the houſe of Stuart countenanced the general 

diſſipation. Under James I. ſpacious buildings were 


erected for exhibiting theatrical performances to the 
multitude, Maſks and mummings, drolls and dancings 


were the chief occupation of life. During Charles I.'s 
5 reign, the number of play- books were immenſe, the 
multitude of London play-hunters ſo augmented, 


that five houſes were not ſufficient to maintain their 
troops f. And under Charles II. all ranks of men 
were given up to diſſipation, . and riotous 


banquetting. | 
Modern Princes are very careful to bow theatres 
conſtructed i in the principal cities of their dominions. 
e » Herodot. 8.5 | 
=, + Prynne's Hiſtrio-Maſtix, p. 5. 
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5 1 he Velen“ ef peckally are Seel chat the public 5 9 
attention ſhould be Er enga ged W entertain- A 
ments. 


It is a matter of Head how ROT this ee 5 1 


X24 4 4 
"= 


anſwers * the end intended. When a people has Ce 
taſted theſe pleaſures, careleſs of every thing elſe, 

they can no more forbear them, and are never ſo much 
diſcontented as when Geprived of TR their * . 


amuſements. 
1 The civil war in 1 of . aka not + kindled 
yr | the ; cope were e ſhut: and a one has been ſeen 


groan- 

- * We had 0 method 3 this artifice againſt 
its aim, by performing plays which breathed a high ſpirit of liberty: But 
the depravation of the age has at laſt ſpread itſelf over all ranks. Except 

a few, who retain purity of manners and ſoundneſs of judgment, + 
debauchery has corrupted every heart, luxury (conquered every mink 
_ us: and in the ſtate of abjection we are reduced to, we have but = 
id admiration for heroiſm; the image of exalted virtues makes but a == 

ht impreffion o on our pe languilhing * their 8 attraktives affect : 75 
Our dramatic authors, depraved as the eſt, or degraded to ber flat. = 
terers, have complied with the taſte of the age; and, to their eternal ſhame, . = 1 
are buſy only in corrupting it ſtill more. Inſtead of ſhewing us on the ſtage 3M 
wiſe men, heroes, protectors and benefactors of their country, they-ſhew us - 
lovers, fops, coquets, Sec. Inſtead of diſcloſing the dark deſigns of = 
bad Princes, the plot of perfidious citizens, the outrages of wicked men, 1 
they diſcloſe only amours, broils of private families, and adventures of 1 1 
taverns. Inſtead of rendering the theatre a ſchool of virtue, . render | 1 


5 | it a ſchool of vice. = 
. | : : Fong BE et es : Ir 
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groanin g under the weight of their migfortunes, defire 


theſe ſhows as the only remedy of their evils *. 


Thus plays, entertainments, ſhows," are the al- 


: lurements of ſervitude, and * tools of tyranny. 


Cornu OF THE SAME $UBJECT. 


1 F, to that eagerneſs foe diſſipation and BEAT, 


entertainment that the theatre affords, the plays 


which are performed contain looſe ſentiments, baſe 

maxims, refined flattery to perſons in dignity, as 
moſt of the dramatic productions of foreign nati- 
ons; if encomiums are beſtowed on the follies and 

vices of reigning Princes, as in ſome of thoſe allego- 
ric paſtorals which were performed at the Court of 
Charles I. or of Louis XIV; the bow then Wee * 
the moſt FRO ſchool of Dein. 15 | 


RT ·ZN4ꝛT 
if now and then forme good drama is EN Ga its A is wholly 


deſtroyed by the entertainment, which follows. The ſalutary reflections, 


to which it gave birth, are obliterated by the jeſts of an Harlequin, the 
foolings of a Punchinello, or the tricks of a waiting maid: the noble 


feelings which it has n exhale in an and thus the audience 
is diſmiſſed. 


Wil it be ſaid that 1 attribute too great an influence to 8 repre- 


ſentations? Let it be remembered, that theatres are the only places in this 


realm, where an author is not allowed to expoſe his ideas with freedom. 


| Have not our Princes been ſolicitous to reſerve for the inſpoction of theic 


— 


miniſters, whatever is to be performed on the ſtage? 
The inhabitants of Treves, after the plunder of their city. 


— — — 2 ＋ —ↄ6ü ͥ 


0 H A Pp. VII. ” 
Of the Fine os and Sciences. 


Y encouragi ng the fine arts and the” ſcidhcrs 


No people was ever ſo independent as the ancient 


Germans. Without fixed eſtabliſhments, continually | 


engaged in ſome expedition for pillagin g, exceſſively 
fond of liberty, and ever continuing in arms, they 


were- bu little reſtrained 15 laws, wen e had. 
N ä 5 


3 Te may appear 8 ſays a celebrated kiſtorian, that 5 progreſs 


bf the arts and ſciences, which among the Greeks and Romans encreaſed 

every day the number of ſlaves, became in late times a general ſource 

of libertys and, to clear this phenomenon, he has recourſe to a ſeries of. 
vain arguments; whilſt a ſimple diſtinction is ſufficient. 


When the rights of mankind are.not the ſubject of our enquiries, ſtudy, 


by fixing the mind on foreign objects, neceſſarily cauſes it to loſe ſight f 
liberty : but when the ſanctuary of learning is opened to a. barbarous. 
people, by a natural progreſſion, they muſt neceſſarily turn their thoughts. 
to the relations nature and ſociety have eſtabliſhed' among men; The- 
Romans were acquainted only with matters of war or ſtate; and in order- 
to divert them therefrom, Auguſtus brought the fine arts into eſteem. 
among them. Under feudal government, the people were extremely igno- | 
rant; they loſt in their fetters even all ſenſe of liberty: but when they. 
had begun to. cultivate the ſciences, - and turn their minds to meditation, 


they at laſt reflected their thoughts — and were ans 
of their rights. | 1 : 


4 . 


among the Romans, Auguſtus ſubjected them 
to the yoke ; and by the ſame method, his ſucceſſors 


ſubdued the barbarians they had vanquiſhed 335 
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: but little authority over them; and even that aid 

F rity was but little reſpected. But, when once they 
4 had ſecured their conqueſts, their Princes in order to 

1 extending and ſecuring their power, laboured to in- : 
Y _ ſpire them with the love of tranquil employments, to 

{ b 1 i a _ acquaint them with the ſweet fruits of induſtry, to 

* | 7 engage them to cultivate the arts of peace, and devote. 

1 41 themfelves to a contemplative life. 


As ſoon as the crown of England was ſecured on 
the head of Alfred, this Prince took great care to 
"inſpire his ſubjects with the love of arts and ſciences; 
and the better to encourage them to apply themſelves 
to ſtudy, he ſet them the example, and was attentive 
to reward merit 
Spain, almoſt continually torn by factions, ſeditiom 
and civil wars, was, till the reign of Ferdinand V. 
funk into barbarity, its inhabitants being only ſuper- 
ficially acquainted with war and politics : but in order 
to extend his power, Ferdinand begun to introduce 
into his dominions the love of letters, by diſtributing . 
favours to thoſe who addicted themſelves thereto +. 


Philip II II. and Philip III. both ea ger after abſolute 


command, dene with all their P the arts and ; 
2 | 1 ſciences, 
* Aſter. p. 13. Flor. Wigorn. p. 588; 
+ Zurita, Annal. d' Arag. tom. vi. p.-226- 
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N 


ſciences, and a. great Ale of Spaniard cultirated | 


them 


Not ſatisfied wil. os * by his libe- 
wk. Philip IV. recommended the ſtudy of them by 
his example. And as ſoon as Philip V. was firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, he erected univerſities, pa- 


tronized the literati, and rewarded thoſe who were 
diſtinguiſhed for eminent talents. 1 


Francis I. of France encouraged the ſciences, erected 
univerſities, and attracted men of learning to his 
kingdom ; his. ſucceſſors, err Louis XIV. have 5 


followed his * 


'CHAP, VIII. 
Of corrupting the People, 


firſt in violating them. Thus the people being , 
an attempt is made to corrup them. 


\ 


O conſtitution maintains itſelf unaltered but by 
| virtue. If this ſpring be long unbent, adieu 
liberty. Inſtead of concurring to the public welfare, 
every one ſeeks his own interefts only ; the laws fall 
into contempt, and the magiſtrates themſelves are the 
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merce and urbanity, * chiefly * them to procure themſelves 
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CHAP n 
QF procuring Opulence. 


AVER T ways firewed with flowers, Princes * 
begun to drive their ſubjects to ſlavery. | 
At firſt the ſubjects are indulged with feaſts and 


ſhows, but as theſe entertainments cannot long con- 


tinue, unleſs the Prince has the diſpoſal of the ſpoils 
of the whole world, a laſting ſource of corruption is 


© then opened to the people: induſtry is encouraged, 
and commerce rendered flouriſhing *, in order to pro- 
cure opulence. Now TR is always attended 


by luxury. 


This A WR will undoubtedly appear very ſtrange. to thoſe, Who 
have their eyes fixed on the feudal government degenerated into deſpotiſm 
or oligarchy. Princes encourage induſtry and cammerce' in their do- 


_ minions, they will ſay, in order to increaſe their revenues, not to abaſe 
their ſubjects : I requeſt the reader to conſider, that I do not fpeak of a 


people already under the yoke, but of thoſe who are intended to be ſub- 


jected thereto. Thus, not mentioning the efforts made fome centuries 


ago, in the ſtates of Venice, Genoa, Florence, in France, Spain, Eng- 
land, &c. to encourage induſtry, arts and commerce among the ſubjects, 
let us conſider what attempts in that reſpect have been made by Princes of 
a free people. The antient Britons, like the Goths, and other Celtic 
nations, were almoſt entirely independant; and as long as they remained 
ſplit into many ſmall tribes, with no other poſſeſſions but their arms and 


- Docks, it proved impoſſible to their chieftains to become abſolute. But 


in order to ſubject them, the Romans introduced the arts of peace, com- 
the 
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)JJ%% OS 
Of Luxury. 


INE effect of luxury is the extinguiſhing the | 
heroic virtues ; - for, when men can attract 


notice by ſumptuous equipages, coftly dreſs, long 


. retinue of ſervants, they are no more ſolicitous of 


attracting it by upright. manners, own ſentiments, 


glorious deeds 8. 


Luxury is immediately attended by a Waddeh "= 


manners,. which is the beginning of their depravation : 
both ſexes meet together in order to render, their 


intercourſe: more - agreeable, and corrupt themſelves 
reciprocally; gallantry is introduced; this produces a 
frivolous turn of mind, puts a value on trifles, de- 
preſſes whatever is of beat concern; — 75 en th is foon 155 


forgotten. 


The arts which luxury maintains, and = pleaſures 


: it promiſes, rendering Tociety delightful, hurry us 


: W to effeminacy; * ſoften our manners, and 


ener. 5 


che conveniencies of life, he endeavoured to render their condition 


pleaſing; and the Britons ſo much ſubmitted themſelves to the domination 
1 of their new maſters, that, once ſubdued, they gave them no more un- 


eaſineſs, and loſt all deſire, even all idea of their former e 5 


Tacit. in Aricol. 
Thus likewiſe did Alfred, to . the Anglo 3 
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enervate that haughtineſs which endures neither ſetters 


nor reſtraint. 
By concealing with 8 the chains which are 


prepared for us, they extinguiſh in our ſouls the ſenſe 
of liberty, and make us in love with ſervitude. 5 
Hence Princes generally neglect nothing which may 
bring luxury into eſteem: they recommend it by 
their * example; they diſplay every where page- 
antry and magnificence, and are the firſt to ſow in 
the minds of their ſubjects thoſe ſeeds of corruption +. 
| If 


As luxury ſo much charms the multitude, as to induce them to be 
guilty of a thouſand extravagancies, ever attended with the ruin of the 
_ . Nate, Princes, after having countenanced it, were often obliged to re- 
ſtrain it. But by a contraſt not uncommon, while they repreſſed luxury 
by their proclamations, they encouraged it by their example. 

Whilſt Lewis XIV. prohibited, by his edicts to the lieutenants- general 
and other officers of his armies who kept an open table, the ſerving up 
of any other diſhes, except pottage, roaſt-meat, and the like, he him- 
ſelf diſplayed on his table the productions of all climates. Whilſt he 
fixed the quantity of gold or ſilver to be allowed for plate, furniture, 
equipage, dreſs, &c. he himſelf {quandered the public _—_y in mag- 
nificent extravagancies, - 

Let Princes iſſue out as many proclunaticns as they pleaſe, 8 will 
not the leſs prevail. Thoſe ordonances act even againſt the purpoſe they 
are intended for, as they give more value to what they prohibit, and en- 
creaſe the deſire of enjoying it. From this very conſideration they are 
ſometimes made. 85 

+ The exceſſive love of pleaſure, that poſſeſſed the courts of James I. 
_ II. Louis XIV. &c. infected all ranks of men. Every day pro- 

| E duced 
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If Princes recommend not luxury by their exam ople, 
peg at leaſt countenance it, or refuſe to reſtrain 

The Roman Senate, ftill compoſed of grave 
1 propoſed to Auguſtus the reformation of 


the manners and of the luxury of women; but though 


obliged by his office of Cenſor to attend to it, he ever 


artfully avoided the e N of me Se- 


nators . 


Some have « gone even ſo "og as to force their ſu bjects 


to ſink into effeminacy. In order to ſubdue the inha- 


bitants of Cuma, Ariſtomenes laboured to enervate the 


courage of the youth: he ordered the boys to let 
their hair grow, to Ge their heads with flowers,. 
and, like girls, to wear long gowns of various colours; 
| he commanded them, when going to their dancing 


or ſinging maſters, to be attended by women with 


umbrellas and fans; in the bath they were to be: 
ſerved with looking-glaſſes, combs and perfumes : 
this way of education was continued till they were. 
twenty years. of age ＋. | 


Thus by enervating and corrupting the people, 


luxury ſubdues them without ilknee to the will of 


duced ſome feaſt, and every night ſome maſk, in which people of fortune. 


engaged : diſſipation and luxury took place of ſimplicity and application. 


+ Dio Caſſius, lib.:liv. 
_ | Dionyſ. Halicarn, lib. vii. 


CIS 


n 


+ 
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an imperious Maſter, and forces them to purchaſe, at 
the price of their liberty, the quiet life and ſoft Os 


c they are permitted to enjoy. 


; ConTiNUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


LUX URY not only enervates the minds, but no- 


thing is better calculated to divide them ; when 


once introduced into a ſtate, the union of its mem- 
bers is deſtroyed; every one endeavours to attract 
notice, to become more conſpicuous than his neigh- 
bour, and riſe above the common level. Careleſs 


of the good of the public, they then attend to their 


private intereſts only ; the love of one's patria is ex- 
tinguiſhed in every e - __ citizen ce and 
the man remains. 


Luxury, as it extends itlelf, ons ſuperfluity among 


neceſſaries. At firſt the people abandon themſelves 
to diſſipation; it becomes habitual to them; pleaſures 
are neceſſary; and as every one cannot enjoy them 
equally, they are actuated by various ſentiments: on 


one ſide are envy, jealouſy, hatred; on the other, 


pride and contempt new ſeeds of diſcord | * 


on many Princes have farnenced thek diviſions by their ordonances. 
In an edict of 1294, Philip the Fair prohibited the burgeſſes from wear- 
ing ermine, gold and jewels, all We were permitted to the nobility. 


. To 
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ConTINUATION. OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Was N once men are corrupted by luxury, new 
defires prey alternately on the mind. . If the 


means of indulging them are wanting, every one buſies 


himſelf to ſupport the PV in which * 
delights. 

The evil grows worſe every day, ſince FIG much 
endeavouring to be diſtinguiſhed, no one at laſt diſ- 
tinguiſhes himſelf any more; but as a rank is taken, 


and as a defire of attracting the eyes of the public Kill 


continues, every nerve is bent in order to get out of 


that intolerable uniformity. From that time there is 


NO proportion between the wants and the means; every 


one is eager after riches, and bows down in the temple 
of Fortune. How many voluntary ſlaves! 
Finally, a multitude of ſubjects, needy by their 
new wants, and vexed to be the meaneſt of all, vainly 
agitate themſelves to get off their humiliating poverty, 


and are at laſt reduced to wiſh for their country” 8 
deſtruction. 


To burgeſſes worth 2000 livres he allowed cloth of 12 pence a yard; to 


the leſs rich, cloth of 8 pence; but prelates and RAT were permitted 
to wear cloth of 25 pence a yard. 
Other Princes have made ſimilar ordinances, 


1 
1 
* 
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Such is the powerful influence of luxury, that often- 


times nothing more is wanting to compleat the deſtruc- 


tion of liberty, even in countries the moſt fond of it. 

As long as Rome was inhabited by poor citizens, 
honeſty, honour, courage, and love. of liberty, were 
incloſed within its walls ; but when once. it was en- 
riched with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed: nations, theſe | 
ancient virtues gave way to a multitude of vices. 
Notwithſtanding the wiſdom of the laws, no ſooner 


were its gates open to the riches of the enemy, but 


Rome ceaſed to acknowledge its degenerated off- 
ſpring ; : manners and duties became oppoſite to each 


other; poverty, till then honoured, fell into con- 
tempt ; gold became the object of every one's defire ; 


luxury expanded itſelf with rapidity ; all plunged 
headlong into voluptuouſneſs : and when pleaſures had 
once impoveriſhed theſe Sybarites, a multitude of 


laviſh citizens, aſhamed of their poverty, caballed 
from ambition, and diſturbed public tranquillity; whilſt 


ſome powerful men alternately put themſelves at the 


head of the mob, tore the ſtate to pieces, ſpilled the 

blood of the citizens, uſurped the ſupreme power, 
and ſilenced the laws. Thus periſhed Mr at Sparta, 
and thus it will periſh among us. 
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TOS». Xt. 
7 cheriſh the People s Avarice 


HENEVER riches are the price of every thing 
which attracts conſideration, they ſoon ſup- 
ply the place of birth, virtue, and talents, and are 
ſought after as the /ummun bonum. Thus, in order 
to corrupt the ſubjects, thoſe at the helm are careful 
to cheriſh the people's avarice by keeping "Pp the ſpirit 
of gaming among them. 
Bra!uch is the craft of the cabinet in France, England, 
| Holland, but chiefly at Venice *. 
By this artifice people are alſo prevented from re- 
e and knowing their ſituation, 


— 


„ 33 le - 

Of Debauchery. 

NOTHER method, put in practice for ſubdu- 
ing the ſubjects, is the keeping them in idle- 


neſs, and not controuling their pleaſures. T hey then, 


careleſs of liberty, take no concern in public affairs, 
and 


Not to mention lotteries, which are ſo frequent at Venice, it is a fact, 
that during the whole Carnival, many public Ridotti are opened for 
games of chance; but what will appear more extraordinary, at each 
table a member of the great council in his gown fits as banker. 


- TOR 
7 
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and are ever buſied in contriving the means of in- 
dulging their baſe paſſions. 

When once the people become fond of money, if 
none is to be got but by giving up their birth-rights, 
they fubmit to the. yoke, and impatiently wait for 
their ſalary. | 

If the Prince is moreover attentive at times to 
entertain them, they are baſe enough to bleſs their 
tyrant. | 

In order to ce the Nein good ſlaves, Cyrus 
kept them in idleneſs, plenty, and luxury; and theſe 


effeminate men called him their father * 


The Roman emperors, uſing this crafty. policy, 


oftentimes entertained the people with feaſts or ſhews,, 


and then the deluded multitude exerted themſelves in 


exalting the goodneſs of their maſters +. 


The Venetians take great care to maintain their 
ſubjects in plenty, to ſet them free from moral 


reſtraint, and indulge them with ſhews. Far from 


controuling the pleaſures of the citizens, they give 


encouragement to lewdneſs,, by publicly protecting 
houſes of ill fame; and thus divert the ſubjects from: 


taking any concern in matters of ſtate. The clergy 


themſelves. 


* Xenoph. Cyropæd. 1 + Tacit, Hiſt, lib. iv. 


75 
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themſelves they allow to be diſſolu te, ind ſo greatly 
countenance their ſcandalous manners * , that theſe 
wretches highly praiſe the mild * of the 


. 


Thus this idle and lewd life, which the n call . 


liberty, is one of the chief cauſes of their ſlavery. 


CHAP. XII. 
Falſe Ideas of Liberty. 


HILE ſports, feſtivals, merriments, ſhews, 
5 _entertainments of every kind, engroſs the 
lms; Zen by degrees loſe ſight of liberty, and 


think not of it any more. By entirely neglecting to 
think of liberty, the true idea of it is obliterated, and 


falſe notions take place. To men always engroſſed by 
their pleaſures or private affairs, liberty is ſoon no 


more than the mean of amaſſing wealth without ob- 


ſtacles, of poſſeſſing it with ſafety, and making merry 
without oppoſition. Thus the love of independency, 
for want of fuel, is s extinguiſhed i in every breaſt. 


* By countenancing the corruption of the RD the ſenate aims like- 


wiſe to render the eccleſiaſtics odious to the people, 


ä 4 
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C HAP. XIV. 
. Of getting Creatures. 


Na . country, where the Prince diſpoſes of benefices, 
places and dignities, though by their means he 
ever gets friends, he at firſt grants none but to deſerv- 


| ing perſons ; but when once he has ſucceeded in abaſ- 


ing and depraving: his ſubjects, he thinks of getting 


creatures. 


The great, bike auen K ths levies claſſes of 


people, are ſo in ſome ſort of the ſtate; and with 


them the Prince begins to ſhare authority : he dazzles 


the ſight of one by a ribbon, ſeduces another by an 


employment, temptations are offered every one accord 
ing to his favourite paſſions, and men eagerly preſent 


their necks to the yoke. | „ 8 


Beſides the ſmall number * powerful men, 1 
fill up the firſt places of the ftate, he holds by hope 
thoſe ambitious men who continually ſeek after favour 
and preferment. Thoſe he cannot draw in by reali- 


ties, he prevails upon by promiſes, regards and careſſes; : ; 


he cajoles his courtiers, who, proud of theſe marks of 
conſideration, endeavour by their ſervility to.. ſecure 
- -” 8 


* 4 
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To the number of the creatures of Princes, muſt be 
. added the multitude which courtiers and placemen 
| ſupport by their credit, or captivate by their fortune. 
Thus deficient of every principle of honour, and 
careleſs of their duty, thoſe at the helm are ever ſeek- 
ing to court the Prince, that they might ſhare his 
authority; and ſubmit themſelves to the yoke, that 
they might impoſe it on others. Theſe likewiſe ſeek 
after fayour, every one aims to be exalted ; men of a 
mean condition themſelves wiſh to oe, that they 
might aſſume an imperious a air. 


CowrT10on OF 1ER SAME SUBJECT. - 


WHEN the Prince 1 extenſive demeſnes or diſ- 


poſes of the public money, he makes uſe of 


gold to increaſe the number of his creatures . As 
luxury, fo the greedy deſire of riches poſſeſſes every 


rank, and both the poor and the rich, more fond 


of money than of liberty, are ever ready to give wad 
. „ e e eee 151 


'* From Charles V. to o Philip v. $0;0001. were paid. yeatly out 


of the royal treaſury for penſions 3 
Abreg. Chronol. de F Hiſt. d Eſpag. 
+ While poverty was honoured at Rome, the conflithip, and other 


offices of magiſtracy, were conferred o on the moſt deſerving, on thoſe who 
were 
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How greatly are things already altered | The love of 
liberty tyed the heart of every one faſt to his patria, by 
confounding private in public intereſt, Now the love of 
pageantry, of dignities, of gold, breaks off theſe ſacred 

bands, and concentrates men in their ſelfiſh views. 

Seeing the diſcord, avarice, and venality of the 
people, one might imagine that already liberty is 


undone; but of ſo many men who ſeek to ſell them- 
| ſelves, the Prince gets only thoſe whom he can pur- 


chaſe; others, with a remain faithful to * 
country. 


"OP 


c H AP. XV. 
o _— aut the Love 10 cu . 5 


HILST the Aale of ee fie burns in 
the breaſt of the ſubjects, and they are greedy 


After glory alone, liberty is never more ſecure. _They 


ſtand unſhaken at dangers, diſheartened by no obſta- 
cle, and reſtrained by no conſideration ; - ' leſs fear- 


F 2 ing 


were moſt able to a armies; or rule the commonwealth ; but when 


opulence had orice depraved the Romans, thoſe only were appointed to 


the conduct of affairs, who beſt entertained the people. 


— * 
— 1 
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ing the moſt' horrid torture, than the opprobrium of 


f betraying their country to a tyrant. 


Princes accordingly loſe no opportunity of PIR 
the object of glory. For fame, which the public 


_ diſpenſes, they ſubſtitute honours which they alone 
diſtribute; and inſtead of making dignities the reward 
of ſervices done the patria, they make honours the 
ſalary of ſervices tendered to them. Thus their crea- 
tures are covered both with infamy and marks of dig- 
nity, and theſe marks of note are ſoon valued at the 
: expence of merit, virtue and talents. TS 


Hence ariſe two oppoſite éffects: men of abjet 


principles ſeek after dignities, men of an elevated 


mind deſpiſe them. Diſgraced by the uſe they are 


made of, and the perſons on whom they are beſtowed, 


to become worthy of them is no more the purſuit of 
noble ſouls. When once honours are diſcredited, an 


incentive to generous actions, to great deeds, is want- 
ing; and the love of glory, for want of fewel, is 


W in _" heart, 
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CHAP: XV 
Of encouraging 8 ervility. 


HE N the Prince is the only ſource of confide- 

ration, favour becomes the object of every 
one's defires. To be accounted ſomething, thoſe who 
approach him exert themſelves to pleaſe. him ; the 


ineſtimable advantage of being free is therefore ſacri- 


ficed on all fides to dazzling ſervitude, and the love 
of one's patria to ignominious marks of note. 


In order to be in favour with the monarch, they 


ſpeak emphatically of his little merit; they allow him 


to poſſeſs virtues of every kind, a and extol the e 


More 


* Tr is oftentimes the caſe with both houſes of parliament, not to pro- 
portion words to things in their addreſſes of thanks to the throne. How 
little ſoever be the deſert of the monarch, they always give him over- 


ſtrained encomiums. Let him do right or wrong, they praiſe him for 


every thing, thank him for every thing, and never ſo much as when he 


deſerves neither thanks nor praiſes. For the rulers of the Britiſh Empire, 


what a diſgraceful part! It will be ſaid, that theſe fawning addreſſes 
are but empty words; but whilſt praiſes are proſtituted, what remains to 
be ſaid to a good king, to a true father of his people? Where are the 


allurements of virtue, whilſt flattery beſtows on others the encomiums 
which belong to virtuous men alone? And ſo long as this ſhameful 
Practice endures, what Prince will be afraid of being branded with infamy, 


or 
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1 than that, all who approach him abaſe hls = [ 
'Cves, are earneſt to cringe at his feet, diſdain all 1 
thoſe who ſcorn to imitate them ; and proud of their 


chains, ſeek for the dilgfacing privilege of "OE his 
laughing ſtock. 

Defſtitute of virtue, they cannot hea” it in others ; z 
and exert all their addreſs in ridiculing them: on all 
occaſions they depreſs glorious deeds, aſperſe good 

men, and by the moſt humiliating 8 0 N a 
| the lovers of liberty. : 
At firſt, their baſe diſcourſes are Jef viled ; but, by 
Süd repeating the ſame without bluſhing, they 
amaze their adverſaries, and humble them by deſpiſ- 
ing their blows. Beſides, as ſuch effrontery in facing 
ridicule impoſes upon the multitude, incapable of 
appraiſing things at their juſt value, contempt ends 
and admiration Begins. | - 
On his part, the Prince ſearcely Tiſes any to dig- 1 
nities but in proportion as they prove ſervile. N ever ä | 4 j ö 
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or be incited to grace the throne? F en thoſe baſe 8 
fink into contempt; thoſe venal diſcourſes, cenſured by the Bus are © 
reduced to their juſt value. 1 1 7 i 
It is not in thoſe addreſſes, it is ſaid, that one muſt look for the pri | 1 j ; 
and love of liberty, So much the worſe: flattery and venality are = 
| linked together, the one goes rarely without the 1 and both are = | 
always attended with ſlavery: | | 1 
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fure of his favour, unleſs ever ready to betray their 
engagements, they are diſgraced from the moment 
they remember their duty. - Mean flatterers, and thoſe 


| wretches who ſell their conſcience that they might 
| fell their protection, are therefore the only perſons 


who can bear themſelves up in ſuch a thorny place. 
Thus all vices reign at courts ; there flattery, _perjury, 


and contempt of all duty, parade with effrontery. 


Not being allowed to live as one might wiſh, every 
one lives according to the times, men, and affairs; 
even the wiſeſt have but a frigid admiration for 


virtue, and the beſt patriots are but little concerned 


for the public good. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of turning virtuous Men out of Places. 


N a free, but newly eſtabliſhed government, men 
who have beſt ſerved their country, are ever ſeated 
at the helm; and men of avowed honeſty ever fit on 
the bench. If the Prince is truſted with the power 
of diſpoling of places for the future, it is on condition 
that he ſhall prefer none but deſerving perſons. But 


* order to become abſolute, far from calling to him 
” . talents 
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talents and virtue, he imperceptibly removes from 
office men that are popular, wiſe, and noperaptible, 
and puts in their places men of eaſy terms, 


** 


* 


pe H A P.. XVIII , 
07 4 Yoniting the People. 


AVING engaged "Uh people to loſe fight 'of 


their patria, an attempt is made to annihilate 


the love of it in their hearts. Men united by liberty 


and for liberty muſt remain free, as long as they re- 
main united; to be enſlaved they therefore ought to 
be divided, and time never fails to offer an opportu- 
nity for it. 
_ Almoſt in every ſtate, there are TROY its foundation 
various ranks of people ; ; nobles ever diſdain the ple- 
| beians, and plebeians ever hate the nobles, or rather, 


every one who belongs to any rank, hates or deſpiſes 


_ thoſe who belong to another: theſe baſe paſſions 


Princes make uſe of to ſow diſſention, and alienate the 


affections of the people from their patria. 


If there is originally no diverſity « of ranks, | thoſe « 
the helm labour to introduce it: they divide the 


rows into * e and to every one aſſign | 
| parti- 
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particular employments, rights or privileges. The 


one is appointed to magiſtracies, the other to military 
ſervices; this to ecclchaſtical n that to trade | 


and mechanical arts. 


Till the ſeceſſion of the Romans, the patricians 
only were nominated to the magiſtracy; and till the 
emperors, every order f citizens was not admitted to 
military ſervice. | 

None but noblemen were to be admitted into the 
order of knights templars, and none are to be admitted 


into that of knights of Malta, but thoſe whoſe n 
can be proved by many deſcents. 


In France, noblemen, military men, and the bis $ 


| honorary councellors alone, are free from a land-tax, 


: called /a taille. 


In order to incite jealouſy among his ſubjects, Philip 
II. of Spain, ſettled in 1586, by proclamation, a 
ceremonial to be obſerved in regard to the grandees, 


miniſters, and prelates ; he likewiſe fixed the titles 
by which the citizens were to be ſtiled, and ordered 
the refractory to be proſecuted by law. 


At Venice, the different orders of * cytadini are 


POT the one: from the other, anc I RY 


5 0 the 
EE The body of the cytadini i is compoſed of the ſecretaries of the com- 


monwealth, of the notaries, phyſicians, lawyers, woollen and filk mer- 


chants, and of the glaſs-makers of Maron ; 3 that is to ſay,” of the moſt 
powerful citizens. 
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the vulgar, by peculiar privileges. The firſt order is 
appointed to the reſidentſhip of foreign courts, and to 
the ſecretaryſhip of counſels and embaſſies ; into their 
families patricians are permitted to marry ; ſome- 
times ſome of them are incorporated into the body of 

the nobility, inſtead of thoſe families which become 
extinct s the other cytadini are permitted to take the 


gown of the nobles. Thus they are all engaged to 
unite with the maſters of the commonwealth e 


me reſt of the people. 
But as if this craft was ſtill ET ITES the RL 
ein ſows. diſſention among the rabble of the 


different wards. of the city, and conſtantly keeps up 


two oppoſite parties * by ſecretly encouraging fighting 
among them on one particular day of the year. 


Of their ſubjects of Terra Ferma, the burgeſſes a are 
treated with indulgency, the nobles with ſeverity. 


Looking upon the Paduans as the antient maſters 


of Venice, the ſeignory took. particular care to 


keep them diſunited. For that purpoſe, the moſt 
powerful. families were tranſported to Venice, and 
ſuch privileges granted to the ſtudents of the univer- 


tity a: as to incenſe the jealouſy c of the Citizens, 
9 75 Princes, 


* The Nicoloti and Caſtellani. 
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Princes, not fatiafied with riding the people into 
various orders, enjoying divers privileges, artfully 
incite diſcord in every order by means of odious diſ- 
tinctions * They grant peculiar prerogatives to 
individuals, and give penſions to courteous officers, 
to adulatory academicians, "OT ts, com W &c. 
| ConTixvaTION OF THE SAME gore. 
1 N adi to 10 diſcord among e ſabzecte nod: 
all Princes have tolerated different religious ſects : 
ſome of them have even countenanced particular ſec- 
1 taries; ; others, with the ſame views, E perſecuted 
4 I heſe artifices prove ſo deftruQire to liberty, that 
1 by their aid many Princes have governed their people 
d an arbitrary manner A truth of which we our- 
1 ſelyes have more than once had the fad eee | 
1 . | When 
9 Louis XI. was continually ſowing difcord among his batons, and to 
| 9 7 ſured in dividing them, employed the moſt refined policy. | 
_— The Venetians did the ſame with the nobles of Terra Ferma. Peter 
Y Erizza being podeſtate at Udina, as the nobility of the Frioul were then 
1 un very good correſpondence among themſelves, was ordered to ſet them 
—_— at variance; and for that purpoſe received from the fenate the power of 
9 | granting the title of count or marquis to whom he ſhould think proper. 
= | Hence ſoon aroſe great jealouſies between the families who claimed thoſe 
—_ titles and thoſe that did obtain them. Amelot de la Houſſaye, Gouvern. de 5 0 


Venice. 
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ns, this kingdom was divided into two parties, who 
Alternately having recourſe to the king, obliged him. 
oftentimes to hold the balance between them ; but to; 


cruſh them both with their own hands, he made it 


incline now towards one fide, then towards the other.. 


As Henry VIII. was a ſlave to his furious paſ- 


fions, each party flattered themſelves that a blind com- 
pliance with the king's will would throw him fully 


into their intereſts, and. they . he MEE 


into his hands.” 


While the people were in fucceeding times divided" f 


into Whigs and Tories, and as ſoon as theſe two fac- 


tions were made irreconeileable by the artifices of 
the court, and could counterbalance the forces of each 
other, Charles II. pulled off the maſk, diſſolved the 


parliament; and the nation beheld with aſtoniſhment, 


a king who had received ſo many mortifications from 


the legiſlative powers, and had been ſo often obliged: 
to ſubmit, on a ſudden, without fleet, without army, 
without money, and without foreign affiſtance, become 


abſolute maſter of his kingdom; letting his oppoſers 


. feel the terrible effects of his vengeance, facrificing the: 
moſt ſpirited patriots to his rage, and. governing his: | 


2 with a * * 


— 


When the . 24 extended itſelf among 
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A 1» + 
1 multiplying the Tools of Power. : 


O increaſe. their power, Princes increaſe the 
L number of placemen. 
Under thoſe Princes of the Anti hs wha 
mounted the Spaniſh throne, the number of civil and. 
military places was prodigious. There were thou- 
ſands of titulars, and ſcarcely any man of ſome _— 
deration without an office, or dignity ®.  _ 
| Hitherto the attempts made againſt liberty bare not. 
alarmed the ſubjects. As theſe changes have been 
gradual, and as theſe new manners have taken place 
without offending the minds of the people; ; far from 
entertaining any finifter ſuſpicion, they believe their. 
well-being to be augmented. But an alteration is ſoon 
to follow. Already there are no more public feaſts, 
no more mirthful ſhews. Sad ſcenes ſucceed, the 
ſubjects feel their grievous ſituation, and futurity 
offers them but an affliting perſpective. | 
Full of himſelf, and conſcious of his force, NE 
Prinee grows every day impatient at the idea of his | 
dependency, and haſtes to rid himfelf of it. | 


. Deſormeaux, 1 Chronal. de HR. Eb 
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E A AP. XX. 


Of FAIRY corrupted Men at the H 7 


JRIN CES cannot alone ruin Uberty, they 3 
lutely want ſome aid; and as their miniſters are 


to be their chief tools of tyranny, they commit the ; 
execution of their dark deſigns to crafty men, to men 
without honour, honeſty, and conſcience. Some of 


the moſt artful confer no office, no place of any autho- 


rity, but to men of new families, who being ſenſible 
that they owe every thing to royal favou r, are content 
to fupport the power of the crown, though at the ex- 
pence of juſtice and national privileges; and the better 


to ſecure their projects, they even admit but few into 
the cabinet. 


Henry VII. ever ruled by a e and that 7k | 


| the lefler faction. To give full ſcope to his tyrannical 
rapacity, he nominated for his miniſters Empſon and 


Dudley, two profligate men, equally enabled by their 


knowledge in the law to, pervert the forms of juſtice 


to the on of the innocent, and perfectly aa | 


fied to prey upon the defenceleſs people. 


Louis XI. truſted none with the firſt places of go- 


vernment, but men that were corrupt and of baſe. 
extraction: 
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extraction : theſe were his ſole confidents , and the 


miniſters of his ambitious deſigns. 
To become abſolute, Charles II. eſtabliſned 4 ca 
binet council, known by the name of the Cabal, com- 
poſed but of few men, equally deſtitute of a 
and virtue, even boaſting of their own vices. | 
When we conſider what fort of men Princes gene- 
rally make choice of for their ſervants, what are we 
to think of the maſters themſelves ? : 


jr CHAP. XXI. . 
Of ſecuring the Tools of Power from the Sword of Fuff ces 


AVOUR always proves ſufficient to render mini- 
ſters zealous, but impunity alone renders them 
audaciouſly enterpriſing. Princes take care therefore 
to protect them againſt the laws, and free them from 
puniſhment, whatever be the crimes they are guilty of. 
Henry VIII. cat ted to Wong” the e par- 


5 Sub 13 
% TAT THE KINO, our OF HIS MERE MOTION: AND 
| SPECIAL FAVOUR, DID PARDON ALL Ax D ALL. MANNER 
or TREASON, MISPRISION: or TREASON, MURDERS, FELO- 
NIES, AND OUTRAGES WHATSOEVER, BY HR SAID WOI— 
'SEY COMMITTED, on TO BE HEREAT TRR COMMITTED. * 


Such 
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Such was the pardon granted to the Earl of "ITO 


et by James I. and ſuch the e . to ann 


5 Farl of Danby by Charles II. 


What did not Charles I. to free Strafford 3 pu- 
ern ? At firſt. he refuſed to ſign the death- war- 


rant; next he interceded by tears and ſupplications; 
then demanded that the puniſhment ſhould be com- 
muted into perpetual impriſonment; afterwards prayed 
for a reſpite, and in fine reluctantly ſubmitted. 

Has not Louis XV. lately ſnatched out of the hands 
4 juſtice the Duc d' Aguillon, charged with having 
made an attempt to poiſon that troubleſome patriot 


5 N. de la Chalotaye 7 
- 


CHA P. XXII. N #96 I 
of fillin 4 the Ci ourts of — with corrupted N en. 


'TBERTY 3 is eſtabliſhed on the laws alone ; but 
as the laws ever ſpeak by the mouths of men, 
in order to render them deluſive and uſeleſs, Princes 
ſet on the benches corrupted Judges, or they: Owe 
. thoſe who are ſitting. 


- The conſtant policy of Henry VIL conſiſted ; in no- 


ing to every place of truſt, churchmen, lawyers, 


and new men, who were all more dependant on him 


than the great. 


Louis 
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THE CHAINS OF SLAVERY. 49 
Louis XI. ſtudiouſſy filled all the departments of 
government with men of baſe extraction. 
Under James I. the Star-chamber, the Council of 

York, the High Commiſſion-court, &c. were wholly 
compoſed of the King's creatures, and all cauſes of 
any concern brought before them. 

Charles I. bribed the judges of the high- court of 
juſtice; and not content with this, under colour of 
reforming abuſes, granted a commiſſion to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and other members of the 
privy- council, for regulating the juriſdiction of all the 
courts of judicature in the kingdom. Theſe com- 
miſſioners were to examine all queſtions, controver- 
ſies, and debates, ariſing about the juriſdiction of the 
courts, civil and eccleſiaſtical. They were conſti- 
tuted with power to call before them, as often as they 
would, any of the judges of the ſaid courts, or con- 
tending parties; to examine upon oath the officers and 
clerks; to hear and debate the queſtions and cauſes; 
to conſider and adviſe on the ſubject: then to lay 

before the King the ſaid conſiderations, that he might 
determine by his authority the matter in diſpute ®. 
. After the diſſolution of the parliament held in 1 6 345 
all the magiſtrates, judges, juſtices of peace, governors 

Et | H FCC 


* Whitlocke, pag, I 3. Rym. Fed. vol. xix. pag. 280, &c. 
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and W were changed, and the moſt 
violent tories put in their places. . 


Charles II. uſed to cloſet the Judges, 1 to ſerve him 


his own way 7. 


The accounts os Gln was 1 als wick. 
Galicitors of James the Second's illegal proſecutions, 


having been inſpected by the committee appointed in 
relation to the tate priſoners, it appeared, that, 
from the year 1679 to the year 1688, they had re- 
ceived. near - 40,000 pounds out of the Exchequer, 
which they alleged to have paid to witneſſes, jurors, 


ſolicitors, counſellors, and other perſons. concerned in 


their proſecutions of indictments, informations, and 
trials of perſons in capital and other pretended crimi- 


nal cauſes, and in the name and on behalf of the King.” 


— 


OH AP: XXIII 
s 8 07 ſecret Pracrices. 
HILST the ſubjects abandon themſelves to diſ- 


ſipation, the Prince, ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded 
with men careleſs of watching his motions, attempts 


to attack liberty. But 10 firſt drops ſome propoſals 


calculated 


+ Rapin by Tindal, . | 
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calculated to ſupport his ſecret views. If the propoſals 
paſs, they form a baſis upon which he haſtens to build. 
If they paſs not, and yet the oppoſition be not ſtrong, 
he takes advantage of the circumſtance, has recourſe 
to craft; endeavours to varniſh over his deſigns with 
the pretence of promoting the public good, and begs 
they would rely on his word; then, without being 
aſhamed of baſely perjuring himſelf, he takes God to 
witneſs the uprightneſs of his intentions, and his re- 
verence for the laws he is about to infringe: and the 
people are ſo ſilly as to truſt to ſuch proteſtations. 


At other times, thoſe at the helm induce ſome of 


7 their tools to propoſe, in the name of the public, the 


projects! in view; deceived by enen the ee 
_- fall into the ſnare; = 125 1 | 
Thus the miniſtry, during Pitt's adminiſtration, 
had propoſed, by ſome pretended patriots, the ſet- 
tling of the militia ; and the project was executed. 
Thus the Court has fince propoſed, by other pre- 
tended patriots, the ſettling of the militia on the ſame 
hb 15 „ "uy 


This is one of the great maxims of Machiavel, that in order to fab 

: due eaſily their ſubjects, Princes ought to be perfect maſters of the art 

of deceiving. © E neceſſario, (ſays 13 1 in his Prince) ſaper bene colorize 

et eſſer gran ſimulatore e diſſimulatore: e ſono tanto ſemplici gli huo- 

mini, e tanto obedienti alle neceſſità cls colui chi 1 Ts tre 
vera O_o chi ſi laſcierà ingannare.” | 


1 5 
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_ footing with regular troops; but God forbid that this 


project ſhould likewiſe be put in execution. 


The Prince, being about to make an open attempt, 
in order to caſt a miſt before the eyes of the public, 
repeats feaſts and ſhews ; he gains the public confi- 
dence by performing ſome engagement of his own, or 
he keeps up the ſpirit of gaming. peg 

In order to Prepare the people to receive Muzarin, 
the very day that this miniſter was to return to Paris, 
Louis XIV. iſſued out a proclamation, commanding 
the immediate payment of all arrears on Tos ventes 
 viageres fur I Hotel de Hille +. | 

The very day of the cation of FS Edict of 
Nantes, this monarch exhibited a magnificent tour- 
nament ; and he uſed to be laviſh of feaſts and ſhews, 
whenever he intended to invade ſome important branch 


of government, or to incroach upon the ſubjects. | 


If the Prince is making any hazardous attempt, he 
is ever careful to reſerve ſome. means of juſtification. 
Charles II. having formed a deſign of rendering 


himſelf abſolute, engaged, through the intri guc es © "2 7s 


the 


As in an extenſive ſtate, the dt: of adminiſtration are . 
dom inquired into but by men near the court, theſe villainous Ken of 
deception are commonly exhibited in the capital _ „ 
+ Hiſt. du Card. Mazar. vol. iv. 
+ Voltaire Siecle de Louis XIV. vol. i. 
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the Duke of Lauderdale, the parliament of Scotland, 
held in 1669, to paſs an act approving the raiſing of 
the militia, and ordering that it might be employed 
in any county of the crown's dominions, without any 
application to the king for his expreſs order; and that 
it ſhould be obliged to obey any order from the Scotch 
council, Thus, taking in appearance the militia out 
of the royal hands'to put it into thoſe of the council, 
it was in the king's power to order them whenever he 
had occaſion for them, without his appearing openly 
to call them into England ; and any complaint, in 
caſe of a miſcarriage, would be brought ”_ the 


council x. 


— n — — — — 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of mali ing I unovations. 


1 N no political conſtitution are the rights of the 
people well enough eſtabliſhed, to prevent the 
arbitrary proceedings of adminiſtration: In no poli- 
tical conſtitution has the legiſlature been wary enough 
to render innovations unneceflary ; and it is. by 
means of theſe innovations that Princes lay the foun- 
dation of TO - 1 

2 0 1 2+ +. 

e Rapin by Tindal: | 3 


— 
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on any plauſible pretence they begin by creating: 


2 85580 office, ſome dignity, or erecting a new court of 
Jjuſtice. At firſt they have this court regulated as the 
old ones, they then alter its form of n and 
gradually make it arbitrary. 6 


The power of creating peers Sha thi aſſent of . 


e le was contrary to the ancient laws of the 


realm: this power was uſurped by Henry III. + 
Under colour of clearing the kingdom of banditti, 


Edward I. eſtabliſhed the Commiſion of Trial-Baton, 
with a power to reſearch and puniſh all kind of diſ- 
orders and crimes. Theſe commiſſioners took their 


turn in the ſeveral counties, and without diſtinguiſh- 
ing the innocent from the guilty, they proſecuted on 
the moſt trifling ſuſpicion, condemned on the ſlighteſt 
charge, and filled the gaols with pretended malefactors, 
who were permitted afterwards to redeem their liberty 


by. paying * 48 with which the king 8 e 


was filled . 


Under the 50 pecious pretence of eaſing thoſe ſubjects, 
who had no money to proſecute their ſuits in the 
courts of Weſtminſter, Henry VIII. without any au- 
thority from parliament, erected a council at Vork, 


+ Land 1 was the firſt who took his place in parliament by 


virtue of a letter patent. Hume's Hiſt, of Scand . S 


1 Hume's Hiſt. of England, Ann. 1275. 
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the judicature of which extended over ſeveral ſhires. 
At firſt this unconſtitutional court acted according to 
tke rules of other criminal courts; but James I. from 
the very beginning of his reign, made it dependant on 
the King's inſtructions. Charles I. afterwards made 
it independant of every rule of law in the kin gdom, and 
ordered thoſe who ſhould fly from that bloody tribunal 
to be dragged before it from any part of the realm. 
If the Prince erects no court of juſtice, he changes 
the eſtabliſhed forms of law, alters the tenure by 
which the judges hold their places, ſets them above 
the cenſure of the legiſlative powers, makes their 
Judgments arbitrary, and calls before them all cauſes. 
In a ſtatute of Henry IV. it is enacted, that the 
judgments oiven in the King's courts ſhall not be exa- 
mined. in Parliament or elſewhere, unleſs * made by 
attaint and error. 
HFaving made the power of the Star- Chamber arbi- 
trary, Charles I. ordered all civil cauſes between him 
ſelf and his ſubjects to be brought before that court: 
—a bloody tribunal, where right and courage were 
uſeleſs ; where bribery and villainy were ſeated on the 
bench, holding the balance of juſtice ; where reſent- 
ment and ferocity quenched their thirſt in the blood 
of innocent victims. | 5 
5 It 
_ * Rym, Feed, vol. xix. Pag. 414. | | 
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It is not, however, by open and violent attacks 

that Princes commonly begin to overturn the conſti- 
tution; they rather undermine it; they innovate by 
degrees, and make things yield inſenſibly to their will. 
If ſometimes they follow violent meaſures, it is only 
in relation to ſome notorious villain, whoſe puniſh- 
ment, though arbitrarily inflicted, is always agreeable 
to the people, more mindful of their own intereſts 
than jealous of their liberty, and ever ready to confirm 
the unjuſt power which is at laſt to oppreſs them. 


- 7 5 
AC * A 1 F 


CHAP. Xxv. 
Of diſarming the Subjects. 
\O become abſolute, craft without force wells 


but little “. 
In a free country, it is with his ſubjects as volun- 


teers, t the Prince attacks the 1 2 ; with them 


* cc La 8 ſays the Card. if Richelieu in bis Political Te eftament, 
.  etant une des choſes les plus eſſentielles à la grandeur des Roys, ceux qui | 

ont la principale conduite de Vetat font particulierement obliges de ne 
rien obmettre qui puiſſe contribuer à rendre leur maitre fi autoriſe, qu'il 
ſoit par ce moyen conſiderẽ de tout le monde; et il eſt certain, adds be, 
gqu'bentre tous les principes, la crainte qui eſt fondee ſur la reverence a cette 
farce, qu'elle intereſſe d'avantage chacun a ſon devoir - - - Ainſi pour 
ſe rendre redoutable, il faut 5 il ait un grand "— de gens de guerre, 


et de Vargent dans ſes coffres.” 


— 
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he makes a conqueſt or defends the ſtate. But at the 
head of men wedded to their country he dares not 
make any attempt againſt liberty; mercenary troops 
are therefore thought neceſſary to ſubvert the govern- 
ment. Princes accordingly have all laboured, as ſoon 
as it was in their power, to have ſuch troops; 
and in order to ſucceed, they have employed _ 
artifices. | 

Charles VII. of France, availing himſelf of the 
reputation which he had acquired in expelling the 
Engliſh out of his kingdom, and taking advantage of 
the impreſſion of terror which the enemy had left on 
the minds of his ſubjects, effected the * eſtabliſhment of 
a ſtanding army. Under pretence of putting the ſtate 
in a poſture of defence on any ſudden invaſion, he re- 
tained in his ſervice a body of ſixteen thouſand infantry 
and nine thouſand cavalry ; he appointed officers to 
command them, and ſtationed them at his pleaſure 
in different parts of the kingdom. Thus, Inſtead 
of the auxiliary tenants of the barons, attached only 
to. the chieftain whoſe banner they followed, and 
accuſtomed to obey no other command, the King had 
troops that were taught to acknowledge a maſter, to 
obey his orders, and expect from him the reward of 
their ſervices. e 1 
| 5 „ Under 
; 6 Hiſtoire de France, par Velly & Villaret, tom. xv. p. 332, &c. 
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Under the pious pretence of keeping always on foot 
a force ſufficient to oppoſe the frequent incurſions of 
the Moors from Africa, and to reſiſt the progreſs of 
the infidels, Ximenes, regent of Caſtile, iſſued out a : 
proclamation commanding every city in that kingdom 
to enroll a certain number of its burgeſſes; he or- 
dered them to be trained to the uſe of arms, engaged 
officers to command them, and took this new „ 
into his ſervice . 1 

While we were under feollal government, the mili- 
tary power was lodged in the hands of the barons ; 


but as it always proved but very little ſerviceable to the | 
crown, and ſometimes dangerous, Henry V. es h 


+ under various pretences, military fervice for peou-- 
niary * and fubſtituted to the 9 | 
| | tenants: 


The Nobles of Caftile, alarmed at the repeated attempts made by 
Ximenes for extending the power of the crown, began to utter loud com- 
plaints, and formed many cabals; but before they proceeded to extremi- 
ties, they deputed ſome of their number to the Cardinal, to enquire into» 
| the power in conſequence of which he exerciſed acts of ſuch authority. 
In anſwer to their demand, Ximenes produced the teſtament of Ferdinand, 
Dy Which he was appointed regent of the Spaniſh monarchy ; then leading 

them towards a balcony, from which they had a view of a large body of 

| troops under arms, and of a formidable train of artillery—Bebold, ſays. 
he, pointing to theſe, 2be. power which I have received from bis Catholic 
Majeſty; with theſe Tgovern.Caſtile, and with wo 1 will govern it.“ Fer- 
kreta's Hiſt. lib. viii. 
b + The firſt commiſſion of dad of the troops, mentioned i in our 


hiſtory, was granted in 141 5- ON vol, ix, pag. an, 
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tenants of the nobles a new militia, much more diſ- 
poſed to execute his orders. Henry's ſucceſſors pur- 
ſued his plan ; ſome of them even attempted to have 
a ſtanding army, and at laft ſucceeded. Immediately 
| after Monmouth's invaſion, James II. demanded a ſub- 
ſidy for keeping on foot ſome regular troops, under 
pretence of being ready at any time to face a new 
danger. But a ſtanding army, properly ſpeaking, 
was unknown in England till the acceſſion of the 
| houſe of Brunſwick. Through the very earneſt deſire 
of George I. a conſiderable body of troops was taken 
into conſtant pay, to maintain the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, and anſwer the ends of the treaty of Ha- 
DAger. 
In the * tate of * the a of ſtand- 
ing armies has likewiſe been purſued with eagerneſs, and 
executed with ſuch ſucceſs, that, the Swiſs excepted, 
there are no patriotic ſoldiery; every where merce- 
naries ſtand armed by tyranny againſt liberty, 
As theſe troops were raiſed under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of defending the ſtate, men tied to their country 
by ſome eſtabliſhment were at firſt enrolled. Such 
| ſoldiers proved but little ſubmiſſive: in order to get 
jaldiers: more devoted, Princes were ſenſible that their 
| 5 armies 


See his ſpeech to parliament in 1685; 
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armies ought to be compoſed of men, who having no 

property, no principle, might be ever as ready to 
8 N againſt their countrymen as againſt the enemy. 
In proportion as induſtry increaſes and commerce 
4 flouriſhes, incquality extends itſelf ; part of the people 
2 ſwallows up all the riches, the remainder, abaſed by 

' miſery or contemptible employments, ſubſiſts only by 
the vices or follies of the opulent, and poſſeſſes an 
induſtry which weds them to no country. Of this 
abject populace, deſtitute of all knowledge, of every 
virtue, of every principle of honour, without patri- 
mony, and aſhamed of their indigence, Princes com- 
poſe their armies. 

But as if national mercenaries were not ſufficiently 
devoted to tyranny, Princes, to oppreſs their fub- 
Jets, have recourſe to foreigners. 
© In France, there are in the regal armies, Swiſs, Cor- 
ſicans, Italians, Scotch, Iriſh, &c. | 
"00 Spain, there are Italians, Swiſs, Germans, &c. 

In Pruſſia, half of the troops are French or Poliſh. 

In England, there are indeed no foreign ſoldiery, 
but ſeveral Scotch regiments are conſtantly ſtationed 
there, and from the good harmony which reigns 
between the two nations, the king reſigns to them the 
odious part of oppreſſing his Engliſh ſubjects. 


\ * 


| Some | 
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N Some Princes are not ſatisfied with having at their 
command foreign troops, but will even keep no others. 

In all their expeditions, offenſive or defenſive, the 
ſenate of Venice have avoided, with the greateſt care, | 
arming the citizens, even on the moſt urgent occa- 
ſions 3 
Moſt Princes have ed their policy ſo FE 8 
to diſarm their ſubjects on different pretences; fear- 
ing they ſhould ever be made ſenſible of their own 
force, and ſhould uſe it to repel oppreſſion. 

Under colour of public ſafety, the regency of 
Spain in 1669, iſſued out a proclamation, forbidding 
the citizens of Madrid keeping fire-arms +. 

In France the peaſants have been diſarmed under 
pretence of preventing their hunting; and in the 
whole kingdom, the capital excepted, only noblemen, 
military men, and honorary officers of the king are 
permitted to wear arms. Fe | 

At Venice, the wearing of arms is x. photiibited by 
the moſt ſevere la. | 

Thus Princes, having armed mercenary troops 
againſt the people; under pretence of ſecuring public 
tranquillity, tie the hands of their ens the more 
eaſily to enſlave them. | | 


* In the time of the league of Cambray, the ſenate WIT the wretched: : 
ſtate of their affairs, took into ſervice ſoldiers of the enemy at a zequin a day. 


J Deſormeaux, Abreg. Chronol. de PHiſt. d Eſpag. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of providing ”_ the Pay of the Military. - 


0 eſtabliſh ſtanding armies avails but little, if 
the means 5 en them are wanting. Ac- 
_ cordingly Princes, whilſt they laboured to get merce- 
nary troops, have applied themſelves to appropriate 
funds for the regular payment of them; and they 
needed only the ſame pretences. 


HA . XXVII. 


Of 7 Adds 7 1 Power againſt Law, and of Fudgments / | 
Law againſt Liberty. 


HE Prince, having now ba his autho- 
rity, forms attempts upon liberty with leſs 
caution. As it is ſeldom the cafe that a whole nation 
is concerned for an injured ſubject *, the Prince 
| 1 A N attacks 


Some tools of the miniſtry have raiſed their clamours 8 the Seciet 
ebe Bill of Rigbis; they have even carried their effrontery ſo far as to up- 

braid this ſociety with the rank of its members. Let their rank be what it 
will, their attempt is bold, it is praiſeworthy, noble, and generous. Inſtead _ 


of An to thoſe ae, the W rather to have followed 
| | ſuch 
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attacks the privileges of the- people by incroaching wu | 
the rights of individuals. 


If the injured parties make any expoſtulation about 
the violence offered them, awed by power, too fee- 
ble to conteſt with the miniſter, or unable to bear the 
charges of a law-fuit ; they are obliged to ſuffer the 
injury, and ſubmit to oppreſſion. Thus the queſtion 
not being determined, the outrages of the Prince paſs 
ee e and, inftead of appearing firmly in ſup- 
port of thoſe who ſuffer in the public cauſe, the others 
baſely deſert them, and the unfortunate tall like vic- 
tims devoted to their ill fate. 


If the Prince has to do with men able to av 
with him, he attempts to prevail over them. If his 
efforts prove unſucceſsful, he lets ſlip no opportunity 
to weary the adverſe parties by formality, adjourn- 
ment, and expences ; he is intent in perplexing them. 
by cavilling at law, in order, if poſſible, to prevent 
the matter being finally decided. | 


When he cannot diſmiſs thewadverſe parties, he: 
ſometimes makes an — u * lives. 


fuch a ſoirited akon, and eſtabliſhed a fund for proſecuting, at the 


public expence, the miniſter, whenever he injures any unſupported ſubject. 
In order to maintain their liberty, the people ought to eſpouſe, againſt ad- 


miniſtration, the cauſe even of the meaneſt individual, when oppreſſed... 


Whilſt the members of the ſtate ſeparate their intereſt; the conſtitution. | 
| has no ſtrength, and ſlavery is approaching. 
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If ſword and poiſon prove ineffectual, how many 
reſources ſtill remain? Intereſt, fear, hope, price, 
prejudice, craft, ſeduction, calumny, perjury, all are 
in favour of the man arrayed with honours and con- 


ſtituted in power. | 
- To defend his own rights, a private man has no 
d do make application to a court of judi- 
cature, almoſt always preſided over, and oftentimes 
wholly compoſed of miniſterial tools *. Let his claim 
be ever fo legal; juſtice and law, too weak againſt 
power and ſecret practices, are impotent ſupporters 
of his rights. Even thoſe who argue, generally re- 
e by fear o or reſpect, are not ſo bold as to make 
8854 


Ts James I. Charles I. Charles II. and James II. uſed to offer violence 
to their ſubjects; and then to inform againſt them in a corrupt court. 
Whitlocke. | 

In our days, bribery diſgraces ſometimes the courts.of juſtice among 
us. The preſident, being commonly a creature of the Prince, is not 
wanting in prepoſſeſſing the judges in favour of the crown, and in fore- 
Malling their opinion: thigyjudges themſelves often yield to bribery ; and 
in every cauſe where adiffpitation is concerned, a devoted jury may 
always be got. Of this well (lear proof in the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, 
relating to the ſecretaries of WW < The day before Mr. Wilkes's trial, 
letters ſigned The Summoning Officer, were ſent to ſeveral of the jury, 
acquainting them that Mr. Wilkes's trial was put off to another day; 
which prevented thoſe to whom theſe letters were ſent from attending 
their duty at Weſtminſter-hall, at the real time of his trial. In the inte- 
rim another jury was packed, which found him guilcy.” hs of the 
ws Minority. | \ 
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good his title with Pit * whilſt the counſel 
of the adverſe party, ſafe ales the royal banners, 
and emboldened by favour, extenuate it, or put 
upon it a falſe conſtruction. Cunning is oppoſed 
to Juſtice, ſophiſm to reaſon, falſehood to truth; no 
pains are wanting to ſeduce the judges in favour of 
tyranny. The judges themſelves, ſeduced or cor- 
rupted, run into oppreſſive vengeance ; and, to gratify 
their intereſted views, proſtitute juſtice to power +, 
So that the unhappy ſufferer is almoſt always, not 


only deprived of redreſs, but meets with new oppreſ- 
ſion, even ſometimes without having been ſuffered to 


offer any thing in his defence . 
5 | 5 Thus 


* I confeſs with pleaſure that ſuch is not commonly our caſe. There 
are ſtill among us patriotic lawyers, and their number is not ſmall : but 
amidſt ſo many zealous ſupporters of the rights of the people, the name 
of Glynn will ever. grace the annals of liberty. 

I During the fatal reigns of Henry VII. Henry VIIL. Mary, Jem J. | 
Charles I. Charles II. and James II. with what ſhocking profligacy did | 55 | 
the judges proſtitute themſelves to the crown: With what unexampled | 
Ecuted by thoſe tyrants ! | = 


inſolence they oppreſſed the unfortunate, pi 
Without ſhame, ſcruple, or remorſe, they {lcd with a blind devotion 
every order from the court, and for de deed condemned one day 


the man whom they had acquitted 4 
inſtances of this kind, let this ſuffice. — The king's counſel, who were 


y before. Amidſt ſo many 


him in the trial of the five Jeſuits, n the ene 


and ſolicitor-general. 
J In 1628, the attorney-general exhibited an information. in the 5 


quer againſt Samuel Vaſſal, a merchant of London, for refuſing to pay 
| K the 


_ againſt the famous Titus Oates, proſecuted by James II. had been for | | 
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Thus men, fated to command, cruſh thoſe who 
have ſpirit enough to. inform againſt arbitrary acts of 
power; make * ſophiſtry and clamour triumph 
over the moſt ſacred privileges, and raſhly complete, 
under the form of * the deſtruction of their 
enemies. F | 
Would the evil had been circumſcribed here ! But 
theſe acts of injuſtice ſoon produce many others: whilſt 
any newly injured perſon complains againſt oppreſſion, 
he is ironically anſwered, I hat do you complain es 
We do you no wrong. —Ste the precedents. Thus out- 
* * into uſe ; and, as if tranny became lawful 
becauſe 


the new duty. of five ſhillings: and fix-pence on every hundred oviche of 
currants. To this information Vaſſal pleaded the ſtatutes of Magna 
Charta, the ſtatute de tallagio non. concedendo, and that this duty was 
impoſed without aſſent of parliament. The barons. of the exchequer 
refuſed to hear Vaſſal's counſel argue for him, and ſaid, that the king 
was in poſſeſſion, and that a would keep him in * ee Hiſt. 
of England, Vol. II. page 19. 


In the cauſes brought before tlie high courts of juſtice againſt the crown 

under the Stuarts, the ſword was always lifted up on the head of thoſe 
| who dared to defend the rights of the people; whilft thoſe who were for 

regal prerogative, ſafe under the banners of the N 2 5 with n. 
tery the moſt palpable falſehoods. 


Has not the maxim, bat the. king can do no curong, been alledeed ; in 
vindication of illegal acts of power; and the title of pater patriæ in proof 

that the king loved his people, at the very time be * over them? 
3 Hiſt. Vol. VIII. page 34, &c. Ls 
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becauſe it remained unpuniſhed, they alledge antient 
uſurpations as ſacred prerogatives, and plead violences 
formerly offered to the laws, in vindication of thoſe 
violences which are now offered to them +. 8 


- 


a _—_D 


CHAP: XXVII. 
"> U Jnconcernedntſs. 


HE people ſeldom foreſce their fate. 13 
their birthrights illuſive, undermine their 
liberty; they perceive their miſerable ſervitude only 
when they feel it, when they hear the names of 
the proſcribed, when they ſee the blood of their 
fellow ſubjects, or when cruſhed under the yoke, 
they, trembling, expect the puniſhment they are to 


undergo. 

The ſubjects, i in order to-maintain their liberty, anche 
to watch the motions of the miniſtry with a jealous 
eye. Men are never ſo eaſily undone, as when 


they ſuſpeRt no danger; and too great ſecurity in a 


nation is almoſt always the forerunner of IT 
FS pa . Put 


+ Thus the attorney- general _ the king's aa undertook to 
vindicate the unlawful impriſonments ordered by Charles I. by ROLES 
thoſe ordered by Elizabeth. Parl. Hiſt. Vol. VIII. page 47. 

And thus the miniſters who perſecuted the printers and publiſhers of the 
North Briton, No. 43, undertook to vindicate their illegal proceedings. 
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But as a continual attention to public affairs is 


above the reach of the multitude; in a ſtate jealous 
of its liberty, there never ſhould be wanting ſome men 
to watch the tranſactions of the miniſters, unveil their 
ambitious projects, givean alarm at the approach of 
the ſtorm, rouſe the people from their lethargy, diſ- 

cloſe the abyſs open before them, and point out thoſe 
on whom the public indignation ought to fall. The 
greateſt misfortune, therefore, which can attend a 
free country, where the Prince is powerful and enter 
prifing, is, that no party, no commotion, no faction 
agitate the minds of the ſubjects. All is undone, 
when the people are unconeerned for public affairs; 
on the contrary, liberty pron l the out of 

the fires of ſedition. | 


8 HA P. XXIX. 
To wear out the Zeal of the People by falſe Alarms. 


U in order that the efforts of watchful patriots 
may be attended with ſucceſs, great care ought 

to be taken, not to alarm the people cauſeleſs! y 3 — 
made dupes to many falſe alarms, they become at 


laſt unconcerned at t real — 
e 
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Great care ought to be taken likewiſe not to alarm 
them upon ſlight occaſions. If the grievances afe not 
ſo apparent as to be univerſally aſſented to, there is 
but little hope of ſeeing them redreſſed: ſince the 
multitude are perſuaded by evidence alone, and by 
the efforts of the multitude only are the pps of 
. confounded. 


Great care ought to be taken chiefly not to incite 
| Ga to the purſuit of a falſe, or even doubtful object. 
When the ſubjects proceed fo far as to put themſelves 
in a poſture of defending their rights, it is of great 
concern to liberty that they be not overcome. By 
checks, the victory of adminiſtration is only delayed; 
but by checks, the people is diſheartened and abaſed. 


1 i IS 1 * f 8 8 


— — — 


SHA H. XXX. 
Of ill grounded nn 


W' HEN adminiſtration is cen ſured, the charges 
againſt it ought conſtantly to be ſupported 
by incontrovertible facts. If the ſubjects, in a juſt 
cauſe, make any inconſiderate ſtep, it ſuffices to ruin 
their affairs. The Prince, who at firſt trembled under 
the laſh of the malcontents, while they confined 


them- 


— —1! l 2 ů— 
- 
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themſelves within the bounds of prudence, triumphs 


as ſoon as they go beyond ; he complains in his turn, 


he proſecutes thoſe who have handled the pen; and 


leaving the public grievances for his private injuries, 
he oftentimes ſucceeds in making the people loſe ſight 
of the principal object. Thus the friends of liberty, 
who, by cautious proceedings, might have been vic- 
torious, loſe by a ſingle act of imprudence the fruit 
of their paſt efforts. : 
Of this truth we have a convincing proof before us. 
While the author of the North Briton contented him- 
ſelf with cenſuring the government, with diſcloſing 
the ſecret views of the favourite, with purſuing and 
proſecuting him cloſely, he kept the miniſtry in per- 


petual alarm, and made them tremble under the laſh 


of his ſpirited. writings. But when he diſgraced his 


pen, by employing it in groſsly aſperſing the cha- 


racer of a certain Princeſs, inſtead of attacking arbi- 


trary power, he furniſhed his enemies with weapons 


to His « own deſtruction. 
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CHAP; XXXE. 
07 Satirical Writings. 
HE manner in which the aut of” the public 
is defended, is not of little concern to liberty. 
When tyranny is complained of, let it be always in- 
a grave and animated ſtile. Satirical writers attack 
indeed the tyrant, but not tyranny; and far from 
reminding him of his duty, they mortally wound his 
pride, they exaſperate and incenſe him the more. 
Satirical ſtrokes avail not but to promote ſervitude: 
and although ſenſible men might look upon them not as 
upon exaggerated charges, they go not the leſs againſt 
the aim intended. For by affording fewel to public 
malignity *, they eaſe the people's griefs, weaken the 
ſenſe of their injuries, and prevent their reſentment; 
they make them laugh at their own misfortunes, : 
as patiently ſuffer tyranny. 


. H A P. XXXII. 
| Of Inve@ives.. 
HE want of decency likewiſe prejudices the: 
cauſe of the public. Groſs invectives indiſpoſe 
peace- 


* It is a conſtant practice with the French to caſe their grief about: 
public misfortunes with ſongs and epigrams. 
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peaceable men, ſcandalize well bred men, and alienate 
all thoſe cool patriots, who are tied but by a thread 
to the cauſe of 1 | 


2 * 


CHAP. XXXIIL. 
0 * bad . ritings. | 


F it is & great concern that the public 1 be 
not defended but in a ſerious ſtile, it is of no leſs 
concern that it be pleaded in a maſterly manner. All 
thoſe ſtupid writers, who ſtand forth as the champions 
of liberty, only prejudice it. Their languid pro- 
ductions do not awaken, do not perſuade, do not 
animate the reader; and the languor Wy * 
2 8 ay PREY attempt. 4 


— 


| HAF WAV. 
0 too . a NM. — of N, ritings. 


I has been "EP that i in a ſtate jealous of 1 its liberty, - 
L ſome men ought never to be wanting to reclaim 
the laws when violated by the Prince, to rouſe the 
| people from their lethargy, to guide them in difficult 
cafes, and bring them back to their rights, But as 
N ö 5 8 
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the human mind, when too long intent upon any 
object, becomes weary of it; all is undone, if in 
exciting the patriotic zeal of the people, their ſpirits , 


be exhauſted, and their zeal rendered extinct. 
This unfortunately has happened to us in our late 


diſsenſions. Plagued with ſo many writings, and 


exhauſted by our own. efforts, we are at preſent reduced 


to ſuch an een that 8 is able to fix our 


attention. 


CH A P. X XXV. 
Of the exceſÞ ve Moderation of the People. 


an 0 overturn the conſtitution, Princes commonly 
undermine it, they innovate by degrees, 
ſcldom in a flagrant manner. But the people are 
neither attentive nor ſagacious enough to obſerve thoſe 
= innovations, nor foreſee the conſequences of them ; 
and if they were, they have not ſpirit enough 


to oppoſe them. The firſt innovations, however, 


ou ght to be ſtrongly oppoſed, in order to maintain 
liberty. When once abuſes are grown inveterate, 
with the more difficulty are they reformed, * even 
many times admit of no remedy. e 

e , nn” 


+ 
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To maintain themſelves free, the people ought 
readily to eſpouſe the cauſe of any individual oppreſſed 
by the Prince. When ſubjects ſeparate their intereſts, - 

they are ſubdued one after another, and liberty is 
undone. | Far from being ready to protect the rights 
of others, every one muſt have ſeen his own rights 
many times flagrantly attacked, before he reſolves. 
to defend them; and it is difficult to conceive how 
great advantage the government takes from that want. 
of ſpirit to oppoſe its criminal attempts, and how 
much it eoncerns liberty _ W be not ſo 
patient. 

When Charles L began to put his impure fads 
into the purſes of his ſubjects, or to offer them the 
ſhocking ſcene of a ſavage cruelty in the perſons of 
the unfortunate wretches who were "doomed to de- 
ſtruction, had the people taken arms, marched againſt. 
the tyrant, and condemned the miniſters of his ven- 
geance to the ſcaffold, they never had ſo long groaned 
under the moſt odious oppreſſion. 9h | 

Yet I would not adviſe a people to have ſe at 
every inſtant to violent meaſures: but under colour 
of not diſturbing the public tranquillity, quiet men do. 
not perceive that they gain nothing by their indul- 
gence, but to be oppreſſed with more impunity ; 
that Py encourage * and that when they at 

laſt 
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laſt undertake to ſtop its s progreſs, it often _ 
too late. 

The ſacrilegious ambition of Princes prompts them 
to make attempts upon liberty; but the cowardice of 
the people alone permits their fetters to be forged. 
-Ambitious as they are, Princes would be leſs enter- 
-prizing if they were always to make themſelves a way 
to abſolute power by force and violence. When we 
peruſe attentively the hiſtory of deſpotiſm, we ſome- 
times behold with aſtoniſhment an handful of men #, 
keeping in awe a whole nation. That „ 
moderation of the people, that timidity, that fatal 
propenſity to ſeparate their common intereſts, are the 
true cauſes of this ſurpriſing phenomenon; for where 
is the voice of the public, when every one continues 


TT, filent 4 


CHAS: ao. 
Of concealing public | Grievances. 
HEN the clamours of the oppreſſed ſubjects 


are at length excited, the Prince ſtrives to 


prevent the voice of the public from being heard : 
E4 1 


"F The . of the Star · Chamber, of the High Ccntihillion court, of 
la Chambre ardente, of the In &c. 
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he ſends his emiſſaries every where to ſeduce the 
meaneſt claſs of the people, and engage them to pre- 
ent flattering addreſſes, which are artfully put 
oppoſition to the juſt remonſtrances of the nation; 
then adding mockery to injury, he boaſts of the lenity 
of his government, and endeavours to make the mul- 
titude of the malcontents e for an . of * 
minded people. Tor en 


But the better to conceal national Pirider the 
Prince kindly receives thoſe addreſſes which approve of 


his conduct, and diſtinguiſhes the bringers with parti- 


cular marks of favour; whilſt thoſe who venture to | 

: preſent addreſſes in a contrary ftile are received with 
evident * tokens of CURRIE, if they a are not even 
denied admittance. * 

Not ſatisfied with d thoſe 4th might | 
have preſented diſagreeable addreſſes, the Prince 
filences the printers of news who are not devoted 
to him, whilſt others are allowed to publiſh daily in- | 
vectives againſt the patriotic party, and . enco- 


miums on the adminiſtration. 1 
|,  * Theſe artifices were made uſe. of by Charles II. after the diſſolution 
of the parliament at Oxford, and are even put in practice in our days : 


unfortunately there are not now wanting n patriots my thus 
to connive-with the PO RY oj | 
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"if theſe menſureb de mot ſucceed, the headers of the 
Reon? are bribed,” and engaged to Hig the 
zeal of their own adherents f. 


n XIV © 
Of preventing the Redreſs of public Grievances. 


T is/a maxim in the cabinet, that the injuries 
offered to the people, if they remain unredreſſed, 
acquire to the crown the prerogative of offering them 
new ones. Accordingly, when public grievances are 
brought before a ſupreme tribunal, the prince makes 
uſe of every poſſible artifice to prevent its taking cog- 
nizance of them ; he attempts to divert therefrom the 
attention of the judges, by laying before them new 
objects t, or prevails upon the preſident to diſſolve 
+ Such were the means, as reported, put in practice in our late diſſen- 
tions, in order to make the deſigns of the ſupporters of liberty miſcarry. 
+ Hurrying the ſubſidy-bill was the uſual craft of our kings of the 
houſe of Stuart, every time the parliament took into conſideration national 
grievances; and to carry that point, they employed every poſſible 
artifice; they even worked upon the moſt tender paſſions of the 
-human 55 and chen turned . the * the nobleneſs of their 
ſentiments. 
In the year 1605, the miniſters of James J. entreated an immediate 


ſupply to the ORD neceſſities. But as the bill for ſubſidies went on 
heavily 


* 
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the aſſembly ben about nne _ ſpirited reſo- 


lution *. 


- 25 Accs prove abortive, is labours to fe 
the ſenate at variance, by exciting jealouſies among 
its + members, by e ſome and intimidating 


others + 


— 


It 


heavily i in the lower houſe, and the redreſs of grievances was 1 rr 
neceſſary to precede the grant; in the heat of debate, an alarm of the 
King's being murdered at Oking threw the whole houſe into confuſion. 
The frighted members ſent meſſage after meſſage to the council to know 
the truth of the various reports. In a little time they became leſs ſtrong, 
then doubtful,” and in ſome hours James ſent word that he intended being 
in London that day. Whilſt the minds of men were yet agitated by the 
double ſurprize, whilſt the tide of affection ran yet high on account of 
the ſuppoſed accident, the courtiers puſhed the ſupply ſo warmly, that 


notwithſtending all that the clear- ſighted could do, they carried the mo- £ 


tion, and the parliament was ſuddenly prorogued.” Macaul. Hiſt of Engl. 

* During the perpetual diſputes of Charles I. with his parliament, the 
King engaged the Speaker of the Commons to interrupt all debates by 
breaking up the meeting whenever any patriotic orator affected the Houſe, 
and thus to prevent any ſpirited reſolution. This artifice has been often- 
times made ule of, but chiefly when the Commons had taken cognizance 
of the infraction of the petition of rights. Crew's Proceed. of Com. ; 


+ Charles I. uſed to ſow diſcord between the two houſes of parliament ; 
in all his ſpeeches he flattered the Lords, reminded them of their pre-emi- 
nence, and invited them to ſupport the throne EAA the 5 as 
being nearer to it. 

ky When Henry VIII. Mary, Elizabeth, l ol Charles I. met 

with great oppoſition from the lower. houſe, they uſed to ſend to the 
Tower the members who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt by patriotic zeal. 


4 


— 
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If this proves not ſufficient, | he removes the patri- 
| otic members by nominating them to places *, which. 
incapacitate them from having a ſeat in the ſenate ;. or 
if there be no other mean, he ſtops. all proceedings 
by proroguing the ſeſhon. 
When the Prince dares not prorogue it, Gat a 
conſideration of the adminiſtration being charged with 
miſdemeanors, if called to an account, he attempts 
to clear himſelf, endeavours to extend a veil over all 
his illegal tranſactions, by exempting his miniſters from 
appearing before any judge f. 1 75 
If the Prince entertains ſome ſuſpicions of his crea- 
tures, leſt they ſhould reveal the fatal ſecret they have. 
been truſted with, he is before-hand with them, and 
himſelf charges them with miſdemeanors g. 
5 1 5 | 1 If 
* In 162 5, Charles I. meeting with an extreme oppoſition from the 
Commons, in order to incapacitate Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour, the leading popular mem-- 


bers, from being choſen: repreſentatives, he nominated them to ſerve as. 
ſheriffs in the counties, and again ventured. to call.a parliament.. 


+ <« Charles II. fearing that the parliament ſhould once more fall upon: 
the Earl of Danby, who, in prevention to his own danger, might be 
obliged to reveal the King's ſecret practices with the court of France, 
which it was his intereſt to keep concealed, e him, under the great. 
ſcal, as compleat a pardon as could be drawn up.“ Rapin. 


J Charles I. leſt the Earl of Briſtol ſhould diſcloſe the ſecrets of the- 
odious adminiſtration of Buckingham, charged him with high- treaſon. 
Buſhworth, vol. i. p. 268. 
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If any fatal bey is Wins the Prince A 
all the blame upon bad counſellors, and requeſts the 
judges to be tender of his honour. To prepare them 
in his favour, he affects to reform his adminiſtration , 
endeavours to clear himſelf, promiſes redreſs of griev- 
ances, entreats them to confide in his word,. and 
without ſhame of being guilty of perjury, calls Ge 
to witneſs the ſincerity of his intentions r. 


If they refuſe to yield to his vague promiſes, his : 
offers ſome equivalent to the deſired cis, a 
makes ſome ſpecious conceſſions. | 


Atſter ſo many fruitleſs attempts to prevent hs ae 
of public grievances, if the Prince is at laſt obliged to 
yield, he ſubmits ; but as ſoon as he diſcovers the 
conſequence of his conceſſions, he endeavours to recal 
145 what | 


AidTargtelOcitmoms 3 ste the Bet £ Danby * „ 
eats; Charles II. to extricate himſelf out of thoſe extremities, and 
make the parliament believe that he was reſolved entirely to change his 
manner of governing, with a view only to amuſe the public, formed a 
new council, into which were admitted ſome of the patriots moſt oppoſite 
to him, as the Earls of Shafteſbury and Eſſex z but he took care to ſecure. 
a majority of ſuch members as. were devoted to him, and leaving the 
great number for ſhew, had few only in his confidence.”  Rapin. 


+ Charles J. uſed to aſſure the parliament, that he vould be as careful 
of their rights as of his life and n. at the . time ee complained EH] 
of a breach of rige | e 
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what has been done , and again gives full ſcope to his 
illegal eee 


The we 1628, 3 Cm 3 the reſolution of granting no ſubſidies 

to Charles I. until he had redreſſed the national grievances. But inſtead 
of giving his aſſent to the petition of rights, which was to be preſented to 
him by both houſes, the King uſed every means to engage them to drop 
it. At firſt he perſuaded the Lords to prevail upon the Commons to be 
fatisfied with a confirmation of Magna Charta, or ſome other conceſſion j 
he next, in order to fruſtrate the intent of the ſaid petition, wrote to the 
lower houſe, ©. That he could not give up the point of committing in 
matters of ſtate ; he promiſed for the future to be very tender of the pri- 
vileges of the people, to commit none for not lending money, and de- 
clared that the cauſes of all commitments ſhould be expoſed as ſoon as 
they could with ſafety; he then ſent _— . importunate meſſages 
for engaging them to confide in his word. 
& When the petition had paſſed both houſes, and the Commons imagined 
themſelves at the point of receiving the fruit of their labour, they received 
the following anſwer: © The King willeth that right be done according to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put in due execution, that 
the ſubjefts will have no cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion contrary 
to their juſt rights and liberties, to the A. e, he holds nf as 
much obliged as of his own prerogative.” 

At laſt, ſeeing that his ſecret deſign of bringing i into England a body 
of German horſe had taken vent, and that he was publicly charged with 
the opprobrium of the darkeſt ſuſpiciang;, he, complied with the requeſt 
of the Commons. But not having been acquainted with the i importance 
of the petition when he gave it his conſent, he repaired in haſte to parlia- 
ment, proteſted that he had not intended to. give away the profit of ton- 
nage and poundage, .and ordered this proteſt to be entered in the Journal 
of the Commons. He then proceeded to ſeize the goods of ſeveral mer- 
chants who denied the arbitrary impoſition.. Macaul. Hiſt. of England. 
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8 H A P. XXXVIII. 


Of the Art ces made uſe of in order to bre, 
1 Publie Clamours. 


HE ſubjeRs to keep themſelves Hae, 1 no 
other means but watchfulneſs, ſpirit and virtue; 
he Prince, to ſubdue them, has ſo many means that 
he is embarraſſed only in his choice of them: that, 
however, which he moſtly makes uſe of is cunning. _ 
People are eaſily deceived in _ things, and thoſe 
at the helm take advantage of it. He 
When the oppreſſed. ſubjects are one ins ſome 
reſolution in order to oppoſe the progreſs of tyranny, 
they always meet with ſome obſtacle. Let them 
form what deſign they pleaſe, the Prince prevents the 


. execution of it immediately. Let them entreat the - 


redreſs of grievances, their petitions are fruitleſs ; the 
Prince alledges his ſcruples, refuſes to S, and 
oftentimes returns mockery to their complaints; he 
anſwers, © That he is always ready to A the griev- 
ances of his ſubjedts ; ; that be is never ſo much concerned 
as about A 5 and iſmiſſes them 
with fair words. We 
If the ſubjects perſiſt in "MY reſolution, the Prince 
perſiſts in his conduct. * applying e their minds to 
* 
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me maxims loaf a fraudulent policy, thoſe at the helm 


learn the art of not being diſheartened by difficulties, 


of taking advantage of the weakneſs of men, of ca- 
jolling into acquieſcence the eafy multitude ; and as 
it is their method, when they mean to prevail over 
the people, to promiſe them every thing, with a view 
of performing none; whilſt the malcontents are carneſt 
in their requeſt, the Prince amuſes their credulity 
with fair promiſes, and without any ſhame of break- 

ing his word, repeats this mean artifice. 


In the time of Ia Fronde, public ſafety having been 
attacked by many arbitrary exiles and impriſonments, 
the parliament of Paris at laſt obtained from the king | 
a law for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject; but 
ſoon after this law was infringed in the perſon of 
Chavigni. When the parliament remonſtrated againſt 
this infraction, they were anſwered by the Queen Ne- 
gent, That the impriſonment complained of ought to 
deter no body, that ſhe paſſed her word. for public 
fa afety, and that her word would be inviolable.” She 
broke, however, that inviolable word not long after, 
in reſpe& to the Princes of Condé and Conti. The 


2 remonſtrated again, and again the Regent 
„ „ ie 


Ste an edict of the 22d OR, 1645. 8 
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4 0d them, 8 That for the FIR the law ſhould * 
Priftly obſerved *.” Thus Princes mock the people. 
If incenſed at fo many falſe promiſes, and weary 
with ſeeing their hopes ſo many times baffled, the 
malcontents exclaim loudly for juſtice, the Prince 
even then attempts to delay; he ſends them deputies 
to amuſe them, he ſtops the provoked multitude, 
diverts their fury, or cools it by vain conſultations, 
till the moment when he can nee W encoun- 
ter them +. [x 
If he is forced 9 treat, Fo at - Gre 8 1 fack, 
offers as he knows will be. rejected, next he makes 
propoſals, more reaſonable but expreſſed. in a. vague . 
manner, calculated to conceal his duplicity,. and which 
binding him to no particular obligations, leaves him 
always maſter. of the terms of accommodation; or he 
adds to clear conceſſions ſome obſcure clauſe which 
renders them void, if falſe en Dgagements rather are not 


taken. , | 
Alarmed at he akon bh the people to. the td 


Mount, the Senate of- Rome ne themſelyes obliged 
to 
2 Hin. do Card, Mag, vol, ni. liv. v. "Vo 
+ Amidſt the various inſtructions Charles V. delivered to his ſon, He. 
adviſed him © to yield when the tempeſt blows high; not to oppoſe the - 
fury of angry deſtiny; to eſchew thoſe ſtrokes he r reſiſt; to» - 
beg quarter, and watch a fayourable opportunity.” Silhou's Miniſtre- 
@Elat,. liv. itt, NP. 6. | = | 
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ts treat, made it their only bufineſs to ſtipulate in a 
vague manner the rights of the tribunes who had been 
= elected, in order to make no grant to the Ple- 
beians, or rather to ſecure a pretence for recovering 

their grants at more favourable junctures. 
In 1641, Charles I. wanting to find, for the gig 5 
lative body, employment of ſuch conſequence as 
ſhould engroſs their whole attention, and make the 
people believe he was willing to conſent to whatever 
ſhould be productive of a perfect reconciliation be- 
tween him and his parliament, whilſt he was making 
preparations to vindicate his own terms, ſent them 
the following meflage : © That they would with all. 
ſpeed fall into conſideration of all thoſe particulars: 
which they ſhould hold neceſſary, as. well for the up- 
holding and maintaining his Majeſty's juſt and regal 
authority, and for the ſettling his revenues, as for the 
preſent and future eſtabliſhment of their privileges, 
the free and quiet enjoying their eſtates and fortunes, 
the liberty of their perſons, the ſecurity of the true. 
religion now profeſſed in the Church of England, and 
the ſettling of ceremonies, in ſuch a manner as ſhould 
take away all. juſt cauſe of offence. Which when: 
they had digeſted and compoſed into one entire body, 
that ſo his Majeſty and themſelves might be able to: 
make the more clear judgment on them, it ſhould: 
| then: 


— — 
* 
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then appear, by what his Majeſty ſhould do, how far 


he had been from intending and defigning any of thoſe 
things which the too great fears and jealouſies of ſome 
perſons apprehended, and how ready he would be 
exceed the greateſt examples of the moſt indulgent 


Princes in their acts of _ and fayour to their 
pram rt ks 


In the inſurrection of 1647 at N aples, as the . 
entreated the delivery of the charter of their privileges, 


the Viceroy, ſolely intent on diſſipating the impend- £10 
ing ſtorm, ordered a copy of it to be forged, n 


he tendered for the original +. 
Jo the fury of the infurgents empty ſounds only are 


_ oftentimes oppoſed. Some men, ſkilled in the art of 
 ſeducing the people, preach to them, and the eaſy 


multitude yielding to fair words, become the ſport 


of a few florid orators. 


Even a ſingle tale is ſometimes ſufficient to baffle Z 


thi deſigns of revolted fubjects. 8 
WMeary of the oppreſſion of the Senate, the W | 

peop ple had juſt abandoned their Lares to go in fearch 
of an aſylum far from their cruel country, when 
 Menennius Agrippa, by command of the ſenate, goes 
to the malcontents on the Sacred Mount, delivers 


* Parliam. Hiſt. | + Giannone Hiſt. di Nap. 
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them a tale, and brings them back to their native 
city * 1 | $ 


7  ConTtinuaTION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


TO defeat the people, the Prince ſometimes oppoſes 
to them even their own ſupporters. | 
Conſidering the efteem of the public for their 
en as deſtructive of his projects, mercenary ſcrib- 
blers are engaged for attempting to vindicate the 
proceedings of adminiſtration, for aſperſing popu- 


lar men, and defaming thoſe who are ſo ſpirited 


as to oppoſe the villainous attempts of power. A 
proſtituted multitude are directed to go from place 
to place to ſpread rumours calculated to excite 
the people to entertain ſuſpicions of the popular 
leaders, and ruin the confidence of the public towards 
them +. 


| leaders to diſgrace themſelves. 


As Manlius incited the Romans to ſet themfelves 
free from the tyranny of the Senate, the Senators had 
nnn but being obliged to ſet him at 


„Tir Liv. Decad. i. lib. 4. : 
+ Such was the craft of the fayourite in W to Mr. Pitt. Hiſt, 
of the late OY a 
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liberty in order to ſuppreſs the ſedition, they laboured 


to make him appear odious to the people. | Aoccord- 


ingly they charged him with aſpi piring to royalty, 
they raiſed him feveral accuſers from among the 


populace, and thus turned his adherents into 0 Judges 
and enemies 


During the minority * — XIV. as the parlia- 


: . of Paris exclaimed aloud againſt the odious 
exactions made on the ſubjects; ; with a view of 
engaging the magiſtrates to defend for the future their 


own intereſts only, and thus to diſgrace and ruin 


themſelves in the minds of the people, the Regent 


encroached upon their rights, by appropriating to 


government for a while their ſalaries f. 


When Barnavelt ſet himſelf againſt Maurice of 
Naſſau, who attempted to aſſume a monarchic 
power over. Holland, Maurice cauſed him to be 
charged with being the head of the Arminians ; and 


under that pretence had him dragged into a priſon 


by his ungrateful fellow citizens, and thence to a 
ſcaffold. | 
Another extraordinary alice ſometimes ie uſe 


0 of by Princes, in order to confound the deſigns of the 
mw” is the ſetting againſt ow leaders 1 


corru * 8 


„ Tit. Liv. Decad. i. lib. 6. 
1 Hiſt, du Card. Mazar. vol. iii, 
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corrupted men, who, by going woch beyond the re- 
queſt of the leaders, labour to make chem appear . 
es with but little patriotic eat; W's 
With a view of delivering the pe from the op- 
Prelien of the Nobles, the Tribune C. Gracchus 
propoſed a law advantageous to the plebeians; but the 
Senate abſtained with great care from any oppoſition; 
on the contrary, they engaged L. Druſus to go beyond 
the requeſt of his colleague, and to publiſh, in the 
mean while, that Caius was only the tool of the Se- 
nate. Deceived by ſuch artifice, the Romans were at 
a loſs to know which they ought to adhere to, and 
thus had 2 88 hands tied 5 . * 1 


ConrixuariON or THE SAME. Suvrer, penny 


TAE Prince has a thouſand theans fer. attacking 

liberty, the ſubjects but few for defending it; 
and it is not eaſy to imagine how narrow is the way 
whereon they can walk with ſafety. Whilſt he com- 
mits with impunity ſo many outrages upon the laws; 5 
they, on the contrary, are ruined by the leaſt fault. 
If the people ſhow themſelves but little - reſolute, 
they are inſulted without pity. If they give proofs 


of great reſolution, they are * provoiged beyond the 
| - | ä bounds 


L { 5 Tit. Liv. Decad. 5 


— 1 * 
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bounds of prudence. If they paſs over thoſe bounds, | | 
they are attacked even in their very intrenchments. The 


Prince in his turn vents complaints; he has recourſe to» 


the courtsof juſtice, drags before themthoſe malcontents: 


who prove the moſt audacious, and cries for vengeance. 


Then, too: weak. againſt power and. ſecret: practices, - 


_ Juſtice wail them nothing; and the Prince completes: 


the deſtruction of his enemies, * Gs laws which. 
We e ama; otect them. ſhe 


H P. XXXIX. 
| Of the Hypocriſy: of Princes. 
HERE is no artifice, however ſtrange, which: 
= 2 thoſe. at the helm have not made uſe of to ruin 
liberty, even. turning, againſt the. Ro. their: nobleft-- 
ſentiments... _ 9 55 
When the. mine ts that” he will 8 fp 
powered, he fometimes feigns to lay down. arms, he 
expreſſes much concern. for the public diſtractions, 


makes a ſhew of | difintereſtedneſs, demands leave to 
reſign ; and oftentimes the cafy multitude, . deceived by | 


this act of hypocriſy, yield to their generous emotions. 
The Prince being then <ntreated to continue to hold the 


TEINS: D 
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time to confider it, then. accepts upon certain 
terms, and at laſt lays new chains "Om the Wader 
or adds to their former ones. 


e or THE SAME Sorjrer. 3 85 


1 E, when the people loudly redaim their rights, the 
Prince has been obliged to make ſome conceſſion. 


in order to diſperſe the ſtorm, he no ſooner diſcovers 


a favourable turn to his affairs, but he begins to alter 


his tone, he complains that his juſtice, his religion, 
and his conſcience have been impoſed upon, he refuſes 


to fulfil his engagements, and, though the ſubje&s are 


evidently in the right, he attempts to recall affaire 


into diſpute. In proportion as his party increaſes or | 


_ diminiſhes, he ſays Yes or No, and without ſhame, 
without ſcruple, without remorſe, acts *”" Ph. a 
his projects are ſecured. | 


The French aeration. 1 the bad 4 of 


the finances, the alicnations, even the mortgaging of 


the crown-lands, was teduced during wi diſturbances 5 


of Ia Fronde, to have recourſe to new anew" ppreſ 
Hon : but as the people refuſed. to pay the taxes, as 
che provinces were ready to riſe, as the confederates, 
for want MC were on the penned - 

e off, 


Teins of empire, at firſt wavers, affects atone, aſks 
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off, 48 the enemy threatened the borders, | and the | 


regal army was in want of | every thing, the .regency 


entreated the parliament of Paris, that had complained 
lou dly of the late vexations, to conſider the times, and 
reſolve on the means of providing for the neceſſities of 
the government. In ſuch junctures the parliament 
ſtipulated ſomething in favour of public liberty. But 
no ſooner had the news of the victory of Lens reached 
the Court, but the regency broke their engage- 
ments, and thought only of being revenged of thoſe 
members of the e who were the moſt 
popular *. RP 

Alfter the Scots had es RE 5 hone 
government of Charles I. they ſent him, at York, a 
petition for redreſs of grievances, to which the king 
anſwered, © That he required the petitioners. to ex- 
preſs the particulars of their deſires, he having been 
always ready to redreſf their grievances.” But in the 
mean while he was ſtudious to make a trial of the 
affection of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, he endeavoured 
to; incenſe them, by falſe inſinuations, againſt the 
Scots, and attempted to call together the lords of 
England in order to obtain a ſubſidy. Obliged finally 
to nt; 10 n his $9 e not to ſti r 


The counſellors de Brouſſel, du Blanc- Menil, Charton,: Laine, - and; 
Laiſel, were taken i into cuſtody... Hit. du Card. Mazar. vol. i iii. 


7 


| any important article; he waſted the time in long pre- 
2 liminaries, demanded that both armies ſhould be diſ- 


| banded, or at leaſt reduced, kept ſecret intelligence 


with the enemy's party by means of the traiterous 
Montroſe, and concluded not till reduced to the laſt 
extremity. His perfidious duplicity did not end here. 


Scarcely had the parliament of England met, but 
Charles entreated them to declare themſelves againſt 
the Scots; he ſolemnly aſſured them, that he was 
refolyed to gain the affection of his Engliſh ſubjects, 
and promiſed redreſs of national grievances. In fine, 
all his meaſures proving abortive, he returned to the 
Scots, laboured to bribe 'the army, to draw them to 


| London, in order to ſeize the Tower and make them- 


ſelves maſters of the parliament * 
James II. alarmed at the deſigns of the Prince 


of Orange, a attempted a reconciliation with the Church 
of England. In a proclamation, he invited his ſub- 
jects to lay aſide all prejudices, jealouſies and animo- 


fities; and, in order to regain their affections, he 


| reſtored the biſhop of London to his ſee, and returned 


to this city the charter of its privileges. In propor- 
tion as his fears increaſed, he took, with reluctaney, 


ſome other ſteps towards the redreſs of grievances, 


he diffolved the TO Commiſſion Court, ordered the 
biſhop 


iy -Rulliwoinh, vol. ii. p- 1297. 
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nants of the ſeveral counties 2 inform of. the abuſes ; 


reſtored to corporations their ancient charters ; Popiſh 


Juſtices of peace, mayors, recorders, and other magi- 


ſtrates were remoyed, and Proteſtants put in their 
places. Thus actuated by neceſſity, he deſtroyed with 
* om hands the work which himſelf had raiſed, 

a reform which continued no longer than his dan- Ti 


| | ger Upon the news of the diſperſion of the Prince 8 
_ Meet by a tempeſt, he revoked ſome of his acts of 


grace granted to his ſubjects. The biſhop. of Win- 
eſter was recalled on ſome frivolous pretence, and the 


celdoentian of the college deferred. When the Du tch 


army had landed, the King, having great confidence 
in. the ſuperiority. of his own forces, upon hearing 


that the city of London were preparing to addreſs = 


kira for an accommodation with the Prince of Orange, 
declared publicly, that he would look upon all thoſe 
as his enemies, who ſhould pretend to give him ſuch 
advice. But the Prince s troops being joined by a 
multiaade of ſubjects, and ſome lords peridlening him 
10-eall a free; parliament, he returned anfwer, © That 


| ke moſt paſhonatcly defired what they. aſked, and 
' promiſed, upon the faith of a king, that he would 
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Have a parliament, and ſuch a one is they aſked for, 
s ſoon as ever the Prinee of Orange had quitted this 
realm. He then publiſhed a proclatmation for calling a 


free parliament; but repenting his reſolution; he cauſed 


the writs that were to be iſſued to be bürgt, afid: 
imagining that it would not be poſſible to call 4 lawful. 
parliament without his concurrence, he threw the 
great ſeal into the Thames, that nothing might be 
done legally in his abſence, then left his dominion 


to go and W 85 aſſiſtance — Eis 
people 2 


If Plinces prepare: ckemſilves to ſubdue their *. 


jects by force, they. complain of being obliged to have: 


recourſe to violence, as if they had at heart only the 
welfare of the people: then, to get time for ſecuring 
their projects, they rages ſome "a of accom- 


| modation ++ BY 
But: 
(| | 


» Tindal:. 
I Wh Charles I. 1 his people; alärmed at the 
| weakneſs of his party, he attempted to delay till he had encreaſed his 

forces: accordingly; in order to amuſe the parliament, he ſent them the 
following meſſage; That the king had, with: unſpeakable grief of 


heart, long beheld the diſtrackion of his kingdom, that his ſoul was full of 
anguiſh; till he could find ſome remedy to prevent the miſeries of a civil 


war, which were ready to overwhelm the nation :“ he propoſod to them to 
n perſons to treat with a like number authoriſed: by him, that: 
nothing ſhould be wanting on his part that might contribute to ſecure the 
Ius of the land. Feri. His. vol. xi. 
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and oy" term of accommodation was refuſed +. 
| = 


5 . As Charles I. had met with great 8 from VOTING and 
had reſolved to be revenged on the popular leading members, he iſſued 
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| But N once they are conſcious of their ſuperi- 
ority, they aſſume the imperious tone of maſters, they 
have in their mouths only the words duty and paſ-— 
five obedience, they require that the people ſhould 
conſide in their promiſes, and yield without terms, 
never willing to A them to be ig but at their 
pleaſure * LET 

lf they meet rich 3 cha 48 ads to * 
inforce obedience to their tyrannical laws, and but 


too often exert ſevere e on their an 


ſubjects +, | 
The Queen Regent, 1 10 many times el 


public faith by breaking her word, reſolved to be 


revenged on the Frondeurs, by entirely overturning 
their city. But i in order not to be involved in the 
ſtorm the had gathered, the court left Paris. Twenty 


five thouſand men were ordered to block up that city, 


out a. proclamation, which ended **.with-an- aſſurance of a good govern- 


ment, but that to depend on the king, and not on the ee vigour, 
pd goodneſs of the laws, to oppoſe a bad one.. act 1d 


I Non ve modo piu ficuro a poſſeder le città libere the la 10 rovinaz 


* Machiavel in his e e _ au nen mou at tithe born 


_—_ but too rn ht 3 
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2 10 the revolt of 164% at Naples, the viceroy 1 : 
5 KjeaietF: of the treaty concluded with Thomaſo Ani- 
ello, artfully took out of the hands of the people the 
ammunition and proviſions neceſſary for ſupplying 
— the caſtles; then, inſtead of the confirmation of the 
treaty agreed on, he got from Spain a body of troops, 
and, in concert with Don John of Auſtria, on a ſud- 
den aſſaulted the Neapolſtans, and entered their wi 
carrying every where fire and ſword *. . 
Philip IV. having waſted the immenſe 8 of 
India, in order to carry on the, bloody war he had 
kindled, alienated part of his dominions, and exhauſted 
Caſtile ; as the Catalans refuſed to ſubmit to his exac- 
tions, under pretence that they were uſeleſs to the 
crown, he demanded vaſt | ſums of them. Incenſed 
at ſuch a violation of their privileges, ſome of their 
repreſentatives had reſolution enough to preſent 4 
ſpirited addreſs to the king; but they were inimedi- 
ately arreſted. Upon the atrival of the news of their 
impriſonment, the inhabitants of Barcelona took arms, 
excited an infurrection in the other parts of the king- 
dom, and put ſome Caſtilians. to the ſword. * Then 
breathing only revenge, Philip commanded a numerous 
body of troops into Catalonia, with orders to burn 
* the houſes, to root up the trees, to butcher 
' INST, 0 all 


* Gianeidne, Hiſt. of Naples. Memoires du Duc de Guiſe. 
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all men upwards of fifteen years of age, to mark 
women with an hot iron on both cheeks : and theſe 
cruel _— were executed with the * ane 


E ker. 


YESPOTISM owes: Its fopport gre 
It is Wabeence Wen by obſtructing che . of 
| the people, prevents them from being acquainted 
with their own rights, and vindicating them. 
It is ignorance which, concealing from them the am- 
bitious deſigns, the ſecret practices, the low artifices of 

Princes, prevents them from obviating tyranny, from 

ſtopping the 1 of lawleſs 1 and ne 

it entirely. 

It is ignorance which, n g obedience to many 
falſe maxims, ties the hands of the people, ſubjects 
| their necks to the yoke, and makes them ſubmit with 

. reverence to * commands. 


|  ® Deſorm. Abr. Chronol, de IHiſt, "Eſp. 
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It is ignorance, in a word, which induces the peo- 
ple to pay willingly to tyrants all _ thoſe duties they 
arrogantly require, and the credulous vul gar to reve- 
rence them as if they were Gods. 


In order to ſubdue his ſubjects, the bas 3 
to blind them. Conſcious of the unlawfulneſs of his 
own deſigns, and ſenſible of what he has to fear from 
clear- ſigted men, he endeavours to deprive the people 
of every means of acquiring knowledge. 
| How many crafty devices have not Princes employed 
to oppoſe the progreſs of learning? Some baniſh ſci- 
ence out of their dominions ; others - prohibit their 
ſubjects from travelling into foreign countries; 
e again an the people from reflecting, by con- 

. tinually 


The rigour with which the. Cem have: ende abe ſciences. owe de 
their empire, and prohibited their ſubjects from travelling into foreign | 
countries without an expreſs permiſſion, has very much contributed to 
continue that groſs ignorance, in which they ſtill remain, and that igno- 
minious ſlavery which diſgraces them. 

From the zeal that the reigning Empreſs has ſhewn in patronizing 
-learning, one might imagine that ſhe intends to. abate of her exceſſive 
power, and to renounce deſpotiſm, did not her mode of governing prove 
that ſuch are not her views. Academies, univerſities, courts of judica- 
ture, have indeed been erected in her dominions, but it is only from a 
ſpirit of imitation. She deſires to eſtabliſh at home what is eſtabliſhed 
abroad ; and, like other monarchs, ſhe inſtitutes ſchools where all things 
are to be taught except the! daties of n the n of the n 


and the 9 of men. 5 | | 
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nally entertaining them + with Feaſts and ſhews, or 
keeping up among them the ſpirit of gaming ; and 
all ſtand up againſt men of ſpirit, who dedicate either | 
: their voice or their pen to defend the cauſe of liberty. | 
When Princes cannot reſtrain the people from freely | 
Weakigz or writing, they oppoſe error to truth. If 
any exclaim againſt their outrageous enterprizes, they 
at firſt endeavour to bribe the clamorous patriots, 
and to «fy their zeal 10 gifts, our . by 
1 
If the virtue TR the phorioes be Atteſt 
they oppoſe to them proſtituted fcribblers, who, ever 
ready to vindicate tyranny, abuſe, from their obſcure 
cells, the friends of liberty, exert all their malice in 
blackening the views of the ſupporters of the rights. 
of the people, and cauſing them to be looked upon as 
diſturbers of the public tranquillity. 5 
If theſe artifices prove ineffectual, in order to : 
filence'the protectors of liberty, the nod horrid expe- 
dients are made uſe of—dungeons, ſword, Poiſon. 75 
JI 0o ſilence the malcontents is indeed to prevent 
| the 12 85 me ee out f their lethargy; 
1 but 
coden, ef delt Gation, 
it is a maxim with the Venetians to engage the attention of the cytadini 
by ſhews, feaſts, and gaming. Every month in the year there are ſome 


public ceremonies, and a public lottery, at Venice; 5 and i in ſome parti- 
cular ſeaſons the public ſhews are very numerous. 


* x - 
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but the chief point is to remove the means of ex- 
tending the complaints, by ſuppreſſing all corre- 
Apondence abetween the ſeveral, parts of the ſtate: 
Princes Oy labour to reſtrain the liberty of 
the: preſs. at 

At firſt, not daring to at it l they wait 
till the ſubjects have furniſhed a plauſible pretence for 
it; and as ſoon as ſuch a pretence- 1s oftered, they | 
ſeize it eagerly. 


When a book contains very Arilking notions b 
ing the rights of the people, any bold reflections on 
the bounds of the regal power, ſome violent ſtrokes 
againſt tyranny, they immediately prohibit the read- 
ing or ſelling of it, under pretence that it contains per- 
3 maxims againſt religion and good manners “. 
They riſe up againſt all writings calculated to keep 
up the ſpirit of liberty, and denominate libels all 
performances wherein is attempted to diſcloſe the 
myſteries of adminiſtration; and under colour of 
| | | £ repreſ- 
What farce is more ridiculous than to ſee Princes making uſe of 
en a pretence for tyrannizing over their people. Indeed it well be- 
comes them to ſet up as the defenders of good manners, when their 
behaviour is ſo edifying, when they are ſo ſcrupulous as not to prey upon 
their ſubjects, not to debauch their wives, not to bribe the magiſtrates, 
not to be guilty of criminal attempts; whilſt their principles are ſo 


honeſt, their actions ſo blameleſs, their life ſo pure, whilſt they have ſuch. 
elevated minds, ſuch excellent hearts, and are ſo fond of virtue ! 
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repreſſing licentiouſneſs , proſecute authors of ſpirit. 
T hey go farther : in order to keep the people in 
ignorance, and to leave no way open to important 
truths, they appoint inſpectors, cenſors, reviſors, li- 
'cenſers of the preſs ; ;—thoſe baſe e who con- 
1 guard tyranny. e 5 
When any writings indi their e ied 
ment appear in foreign countries, Princes cauſe the 
edition of them to be ſuppreſſed, and let no book be 
F expoſed to fale in their dominions t, unleſs it has 
deen e examined by their creatures. 


. eee . as 8 


the Twelve Tables. Actuated by the fame ſpirit, Auguſtus condemned 
-fatirical writers to capital puniſhment; As did n. Nero, Cali- 
gula, Domitian, &c.. 

Under James I. the Stat-Chamber 8 bs a by e 4a ang 
of books, and proſecuted with cruelty thoſe who were ſpirited enough to 
_exclaim againſt tyranny. The barbarous puniſhment inflicted on Alex- 
ander Leighton, for having written againſt the abuſe 'of power, is not 
yet forgotten. 5 
Aſter the commotions of ts Fronde, Louis XIV. appointed a commit. 
ion, under the name of Chambre des Vacations, in order to repreſs the 


4: ſpirited writings which were publiſhed againſt the Premier. 


In Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Germany, &c. no 
writing i is permitted to be A8 wahour an 0 from the * 
cenſers of the preſs. f 
+ Frederick III. King of Pruflia, has cauſed lately the 8 of 
1 publiſhed in Weſtphalia, againſt his invaſion of Poland. 


Us The Chancellor of France has not long ago given the fatal blow to 
: freedom of thinking, by Prohibiting the ſale of any hook. which had not 


: 3 N 5 I ; pre- 
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CHAP. XLI. 
Faß Ie 1 dea of 7 Branmy. 


N . as knowledge diſappears def dene 
. makes its progreſs. 
If the want of a true idea of liberty be a cauſe of 


Purley the want of e a true idea of r is likewiſe 
a cauſe of it. | 
Hiſtory 


previouſly been examined by the Royal cenſors. The ſame prohibition | 
has been made in the ſtates of Rome and Venice. 
One of the moſt valuable privileges of Engliſh ſubjects, and that which 

moſt contributes to ſtop the progreſs of deſpotiſm, is the liberty gf the 
preſs. Any one among us may publicly diſcloſe the tranſactions of the 
miniſtry, cenſure their pernicious undertakings, exclaim againſt their 
villainous * and call them to an account at the tribunal of the 
public. 

That ineſtimable ck will long ſupport liberty i in England; and 
may we ever be ſenfible how carefully it deſerves to be maintained ! 

If ever parliament prove ſo unmindful of their duty as to ſtrike at this 
privilege, there might be a way of making that wretched attempt prove 
) abortive, In ſuch caſe no petition ſhould. be made to the throne; the 
people without delay ought to do themſelves juſtice by entirely diſregard- | 
ing the edict of their repreſentatives. All wiſe men, all ſpirited men, 
all true patriots, ought at once to take up the pen againſt parliament 
itſelf, and all the preſſes. in the kingdom work for that good purpoſe. 
Aſtoniſhed at the multitude of refractories, the ſenate would decline to 
take cognizance of the infraction, and ſee in ſilence their decree violated. 
Made ſenſible of their fault by ſo ſpirited an oppoſition, they would recall 
the — and let liberty be triumphant. 


But 
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Hiſtory ought to celebrate only the moderation of 
Princes, their wiſdom, their ſteadinels in enforcing obe- 
dience to the laws, zeal in promoting public happineſs, ; 

and tenderneſs for the people; but it celebrates 
almoſt always only their magnificent follies, their villai- 
nous attempts and their outrages. Hiſtory ought to 
beſtow - encomiums on thoſe Princes alone Who are 
ſtudious of governing the people in peace; but it 
ſeldom applauds any but Princes ſkilled in the art 
of deſolating the world. * 
75 Abaſed by fear, ſeduced by . or pe by 
5 a7 thoſe who write hiſtory inculcate no averſion to 
abſolute power, excite in us no horror againſt tyranny ; 
they expatiate on the undertakings of a prince, when 
great or bold, however pernicious they be to the wel- 
fare of mankind, and however wickedly ſu pported ; 3 
they, beſtow encomiums on deeds for which the voice 
of all ages ſhould brand with infamy the names of the 
—_ bree mac (As infinuate . maxims of oy f. 7 


= * 
"8 55 But gn uch a 1555 ſhould pe periiets; 3 it 1 n e to be . 
3 SA . When thoſe who are appointed the guardians of the rights of the 
People are the firſt to attack them, what remains to good patriots but to 
aaeaeeſpiſe thoſe falſe rulers, to embrace the pillars of the ara of ee 5 
BK 5 by . ct op ws I and to bury themſelves under its ruins ? 9 85 a i 
4 4 1 8 = I Know there are ſome hiſtorians to be N and with R 
Ffm =. names of Rene” ang a Mead with the ThE one 
— of Faditus, 6 EIS | 1 7 
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When they treat of governments, they nech 
againſt the popular and extol the monarchical. They 
repreſent the people in a democracy, as being ever 
ready to pield 20 the feditious ſpeeches of orators 
earnefl in deceiving them for private views, and the 
ate as a ſhip without anchor on a ftormy ſea, continu- 
ally toſſed by contrary winds ; whilſt they compare the 
ſubjects of a powerful monarch, as @ numerous family, 
 aobich reſts happy under the wings of a good father. _ 
| When it fo happens that a province ſhakes off the 
yoke, they term the inhabitants, rebels, or revolted 
* ſlaves, who ought to be again put into fetters. They 
| deſcribe the ſpirited efforts of a people againſt oppreſ- 
ſion as a rebellion, a guilty revolt, and the friends of 
liberty as perturbators of the public peace; they wreſt 
the views of good patriots, blaſt their reputation, and 
brand their memory inſtead of reſpectiñg their virtues*, 
I a bad Prince is informed againfl by a virtuous 
- miniſter, according to them, he is ar unfortunate 
maſter, betrayed by a perfidious ſervant t. GE: 
oor gs 5 


Al the Spaniſh hiſtorians, who have written of the civil wars of 
. Caſtile, under Charles V. have blaſted the memory of the brave Padillo ; 
and almoſt all the writers who have mentioned the puniſhment of Charles I, 
| have repreſented as barbarous parricides thoſe ſpirited patriots who E. 
tenced that tyrant to death. 


+ See PAbreg Chron, de PHiſt, d Eſp. de Deſormeaux; tom. ii. 
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But on the Prince whoſe actions they recgkd, they 
always beſtow exaggerated praiſes ; they emphatically 
ſpeak of his little deſerts, extol his pretended penetra- 
tion, his concern for the glory of the ſtate, and his 
liberalities ; they account a conqueſt as a very fortu- 
nate event, and deſcribe it as the greateſt epoch of his 
reign. Whilſt writing the hiſtory of a great villain, 
although from the mere force of truth, they make now 
and then ſome diſagreeable conceſſions ; they ever 
ſpeak ſo faintly of his defects, they ſo greatly palliate 
his vices, fo artfully extenuate his criminal attempts, 

that from their deſcriptions no one can diſtinguiſh 
the tyrant who ſo much diſgraced human nature. 
| The miſeries of the people, during any. fatal 
xcign, they generally attribute, not to the follies or 


outrages of thoſe who command, but to the irre- 
ſiſtible influence of deſtiny 


They never give to things the. real names. They 
term the art f governing, that of ſpreading every 
where terror and deſolation; they call nagnificence 
9 and odions _Y 3 they cover uſurpa- 


tions. 


a 24 Ceſt wink (fays the Author of PAbrege Chronol. de PHIR. TEL. 

pagne,. on account of the oppreſſive adminiſtration of Olivares, which 
obliged rhe Portugueſe to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke) que le maitre des 
empires prive de leurs lumieres et de leur ſageſſe ces miniſtres Profondss, 
es genies 1 8 il veut briſer ou donner des ſeptres.” | 
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tions under the fair names of extenſion of power, addi- 
tion of privileges, and new prerogatives acquired by the 
crown; extortions, rapacity, robberies, under that of 
conqueſt ; craft, duplicity, treachery, perfidiouſneſs, 
treaſon, under that of the art of negociating; and 
outrages, murders, poiſoning, under that of acts of 
great policy. Thus they ſucceed in deſtroying that 
_ impreſſion of horror, which the bare fight af thoſe 
actions ever excites in the ſpectator. 

But as if the falſe Pictures offered in 3 were 
not ſufficient, there is every where a multitude of 
writers who, actuated by their baſe paſſions, are ever 
ready to vindicate tyranny. Authors in their dedica- 
tions, poets in their verſes, orators in their ſpeeches, 
every one with emulation baſely offers his incenſe; 
they give Princes the moſt flattering appellations, 
they call them fathers of the people, benefattors of 
mankind, the glory of the Ke and v we are ſo ſilly as to 
credit thgem. | 

It is not my deſign here to unveil the groſs impol⸗ | 
tures of thoſe writers, it is ſufficiently obvious to- 
readers not prepoſſeſſed; but I ſhall offer a few 
words on their ignorance or inſincerity i in thoſe very 
encomiums, which even men of ſenſe have credited. 

Popular government is repreſented by penfioned 2 


Phiſh as ever ſtormy and unſettled. A — is reſt- 
. | leſs 
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leſs and ene only when leading an idle life, as 

the Greeks and Romans did; becauſe, for want of 
private affairs, men are W always prompted to 
meddle with matters of ſtate: but men, wholly en- 
gaged in private employments, are unfortunately al- 
ready but too much N about the affairs of 
adminiſtration. 


However, let this falle uon wy Undoubt- 
| edly there are now and then ſome diſturbances in a 
democratical government; but is there none in ariſto- 
eratical and monarchical ones? | 


Beſides, theſe diſturbances ariſe leſs Rn a popular 
_ conſtitution than from its corruption; for if the peo-— 
ple are generally inconſiderate, if they oftentimes en- 
gage themſelves in falſe ſteps, and ſometimes eagerly 

purſue their miſery, they are likewiſe, when not 


+ © bribed, always ready to yield to men whoſe virtue 


and judgment they reſpect. It is the fault of the 


cConſtitution if ſuck men are not conſtantly ſet at the 


helm, if ſubjects are deprived of the means of being 
acquainted with their true intereſts, and if any indivi- 
dual is permitted to > be powerful enough to bribe a 
multitude. 1 

We are told of the N factions, editions; in 
rebellion, in hs aha &: but has a people 


4 „ „ 
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Hb bock arms but to ſecure their liberty, to oppoſe 
the pernicious deſigns of ambitious men, and to frer 
themſelves from oppreſſion? 

We are terrified at public diſſ e From the 
fires of diſcord, however, all thoſe laws, which were 
made formerly at Rome in favour of liberty, took their 
origin; and from the * of diſcord liberty has ariſen 
among us. 

Men are too eaſily Lain upon by. the noiſe of 
civil diſcords. During the long diſturbances which 
agitated Rome from the Tarquins to the Gracchi, 
there were but few baniſhments, but few impriſon- 
ments, and almoſt no blood ſhed; but from thoſe 
tranquil reigns, which are ſo much boaſted of, let 
as long a period leſs fertile in tragic ſcenes be 
pointed out; how many were incomparably more 
ſol What miſchiefs were ever cauſed at Rome by the 
diſſenſions of the Forum, to be compared with the 


| horrors of the calm reigns of Tiberius, Nero, Cali- 


gula? What evils were ever ſuffered by any people 
under popular government, to be compared with thoſe 
we ſuffered under Henry VII. Mary, Charles I. and 
James II. And that ſo much extolled calm of mo- 
narchical ſtates, what is it, but the fad filence of 
an unfortunate people, who dare not vent their griets ? 
: | Thus 
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Thus the praiſes beſtowed on governments, where 
the Prince is too powerful, are e ſo many traits which. 
point out their deformity. - | of ©: * 

' Conqueſts are ever {AR as the 100 happy 
events in a reign. | But not to ſpeak of thoſe acts of 
violence and injuſtice which are inſeparable therefrom, 
what generally are conqueſts, but the ruin of nations, 
even of conquerors themſelves? How dear the con- 
queſt of a new province to the ancient ones? If 
the pride of a monarch is ſometimes indul ged by the 
glory of being accounted a conqueror, how much is 
the well-being of the ſubjects leſſened thereby! Let 
the benefits that a Nate receives from that vain glory 
be put in compariſon with the evils it is productive of. 
What did the ambition of a Charles V. avail, but 
to deſolate Europe, to ruin his ſubjects, to ſee the 
conquered provinces wreſted from his hands, and to 
force him at Jaſt to 1 in a ann his * and 

—A 455 

What che ambition of A Philip II. SH to kindle 
war every where, to ſhed torrents of the blood of his 
ſubjects, to cauſe the ocean to ſwallow up his nume- 
rous fleets, to allow no reſt to his people, to ſquander 
the immenſe treaſures of Spain and India, to ruin his 
_ extenſive dominions, and to bury with himſelf the eclat 
of his crown. 
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| What the ambition of a Charles XII. but to carry 
terror over Europe, to enlarge his empire, to loſe 
in a few hours the fruits of nine years victories, and 
to abandon his own dominions to the word: of the 
enemy? | | 

Such are cabs b the fruity af 1 abs 
tion of Princes :—a plague the moſt fatal with which 
Heaven puniſhes thoſe nations that dare not free them- 
ſelves therefrom. 


Writers emphatically praiſe the. magnificence 1 
liberalities of monarchs; why not rather cenſure thoſe 
odious prodigalities, which i in order that pageantry be 
diſplayed, and that a few individuals may abound. in 
_ riches, oblige the greateſt part of the nation to livg 
ſparingly, or linger in miſery. But even were the 
people the conſtant objects of royal munificence, how 
is it poſſible to give them much without taking much 
more from them? . 
Writers exhauſt themſelves in at ing the gene- 
roſity of Princes; but can Princes even poſſeſs that 
virtue? What are gifts which coſt OG but the 
trouble of a command F _ - 
"as That which is gained with difficulty as 3 
or deducted from convenieney and neceſſity, when 
given . diſcernment; that alone, I fay, is to be 


accounted. 
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accounted a valuable gift. But let Princes be ever ſo 
much laviſh of their favours, are they the leſs at caſe 
for it? Do they repoſe the leſs on the pillows 
of luxury? Are they the leſs clad with purple ? 
Is their table the leſs delicate? Are their palaces 
the leſs % be their oo” the leſs _ 
tuous ? | 
When an an ſeribbler gets a F all is. | 
well; but the oppreſſed multitude groan in ſilence: 
uy and whilſt the ſighs of the unhappy ſufferers remain 
incloſed within the walls of their wretched habi- 
' tations, the praiſes given to bad Princes by proſti- 
tuted ſycophants fly nous way cc on 1 
11 7 nk crap . Of * 18 


ph . 


. 
wal ee e, ae Superfirion. 


; F-: is not « poſſible to conſider 4 ove of power 
to deſpotiſm, without conſidering at the fame 
| time the force of opinion. How great its — 
on the human mind | 1 a n 


-—- 
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Opinion formerly made the intrepid Roman ſhiver 
us. the fight. of che ered chickens wings to 
ear. | 3 | 
Opinion, penetrating the Pagan withs chi fear of 
the Gods, made him TO when looking at the 
idol he had juſt framed. 5 

Opinion, reflecting che stoick within himſelf, ſur- 
rounds his heart with ice, prevents it from palpitat- 
ing with joy amidſt pleaſures, from being moved to 
pity at the hearing of doleful cries, from ſhaking 
for fear among dangers; it concenters all his paſ- 
ſions in pride, and, confirming him in his paſſive vir- 
tue, cauſes him to live without ties, and die without 


weakneſs. 

Opinion, in a word, obſtruging our fight with the 
bandage of ſuperſtition, ſubjects our necks to the yoke 
of prieſts; and its power Princes make uſe of in 
order to enchain us. 1 

If we turn our ſight upon antiquity, we ſhall 
every where ſee the Prince labouring to make the ſub- 
jects look upon himſelf as upon a favourite of Heaven. 
| Zoroaſter publiſhed his law under the name of Oro- 
maſis ; Triſmegiſtes, under that of Mercury; Minos 
made uſe of the name of Jupiter; Lycurgus that of 
Apollo; N uma that of F „ 
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| ir bas a contrary one, it is attended with the moſt humiliating ſervitude, 


— 
— ſ— — ——ẽ A—⅛0 


* ” 


Every polity has fome Deity at its head, and bow- 
many times has a ridiculous reſpe& for the Gods * 


pings the people into ſlavery * ? 
In order to re- enter the citadel of n . 


bb 


Minerva, then mounted on a chariot with that goddeſs 
of his own making, he traverſed the city, whilſt ſhe,, 
holding him by the hand, cried aloud to the people, 

4 Here is Piſiſtrates; I bring him back to you, and 


x command you to receive him: hearing theſe words, 
the Athenians again ſubmitted to the tyrant. 


At preſent few Princes affect to be inſpired ; but- 


many have recourſe to the voice of the miniſters of 


religion to ſubdue their f ubjects. 
Ambitious, timid, or ignorant prieſts, cauſe Princes 


to be looked upon as zhe repreſentatives of Deity on the 


earth, at whoſe feet other men aught to- proſtrate 
themſelves in ſilence; then confounding obedience to 
the laws with obedience to arbitrary mandates, they 


_ continually [preach in the 1 name «> the Gods ee 


ro * 5 and ſervitude. 


Thus, to ſtamp on cheir 8 a FRG) as. 
ct" and ſecure their ba all 8 cauſe 


Heaven to merpoſe. V 


* Religion ought to 8 to 3 men Ma ne, ; when 4 it 
has ſuch a tendency, it is one of the greateſt pillars of liberty; but when 


1 
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Conrisuarien or THE SAME SUpJRCT. 


Eu religion countenances deſpotiſin, but none | 
ſo much as the Chriſtian, | 


Inſtead of being connected with the political FTI 
the Chriſtian religion is univerſal in its principle ; it. 
has nothing excluſive, nothing, more peculiar to any. 
country than to another; it embraces equally all 
mankind in its charity, takes away the bar which 
ſeparates nations, and unites all Chriſtians in a fra- | 
ternity.—Such is the true ſpirit of the goſpel. 
| Liberty depends on the love of the patria ; but the 
reign of Chriſtians is not of this world; their patria is 
in heaven, and to them earth is a 1 of pilgrimage 
only. How then can a people, longing but for thingy 
above, be concerned for things below ? _ 5 

All human inſtitutions are grounded on human paſ- 
ions, and ſupported by them only; the love of liberty 
is united to that of well-being, to that of temporal 
enjoyments: : but the Chriſtian doctrine inſpires us 
with an averſion for thoſe enjoyments, and is continu- 
ally combating our terreſtrial inclinations. Wholly 
engroſſed by another life, men are but little concerned 
about this. i | 
To maintain themſelyes free, hh FEY maſt have 
an eye ever upon government ; they muſt watch all 


Q 2 | its 
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its motions, oppoſe all its illegal attempts, and 'curb- 
its audacity. How can men; whom religion- prohi- 


bits being ſuſpicious, be thus watchful; how can they 
| put a ſtop to the ſecret practices of the enemies to 


liberty, how. detect them, how even ſuppoſe that 
ſuch men exiſt? Without ſuſpicion, without cunning, . 
without wrath, without reſentment, a true chriſtian - 


is at the diſcretion of te firſt” yo forms an attem pt 


upon him. 


The ſpirit of the goſpel is a z ſpirit 'of lenity, of”. 
charity , of peace; its diſciples are full of patience - 


* If religion influenced the Prince. as well as the ſubjects, het Pit = 
charity which is the great characteriſtic of a true Chriſtian, would, undoubt- 
edly mitigate the exerciſe of power; but when we conſider that the leſſons of 
the Goſpel cannot take root, in a heart given up ta pleaſure. and diflipation ;. 
when we conſider that its precepts cannot reſiſt pernicious maxims con- 
ſtantly repeated, bad examples ever under the eye, temptations ever new, 
we are made ſenſible that religion cannot rule thoſe who live at court. 
Some religious Princes have however been ſeen, it will be ſaid. If by 
religious Princes, bigots, hypocrites, . or fanatics, are meant, I agree ; 
and yet theſe were men whoſe youth had been ſpent under the direction 
of priefts, men whoſe paſſions were not naturally violent, men whoſe hearts 
worn out by pleaſures, or brought back by age to the timidity of infancy, 
cauſed them to be credulous ; men, in a word, who, ſeparating morality 
from the tenets of faith, like the Phariſee, admitted that part of religion | 
only, which indulged their vicious propenſities. 

But if the precepts of the Chriſtian religion have but very little influ- 
ence on the heart of a Prince, it is chiefly in Catholic. countries, where 


the rome * n to the rich for e furniſh them a thouſand 
N Pre- 


— 
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and "ep for this enemies. When ſtruck on one cheek, 
they muſt offer the other ; when Atripped of their gown, 
they muſt give their cloak befides ; when forced to march 
a league, they muſt march two; when perſecuted, 
they muſt bleſs their perſecutors: they are not allowed 
even to protect their own lives. Dragged to the altar: 
of death, they have tears only to oppoſe to their 
tyrant. Ever reſigned; they ' ſuffer in ſilence, they 
melt into compaſſion for their enemies, and pray for 
their executioner. Patience, tears, prayers, bleſſings, 
are their only arms, and whatever is attempted againſt 
them, they never diſgrace themſelves with revenge; 
they groan, and humble themſelves under the hand 
which ſtrikes them. How then would they take up 
arms againſt the diſturbers of public peace, how com- 
bat the uſurpers of their own rights, how repel by 
force the enemies of” liberty; how ſpill their blood for 
the ſake of their country? To ſo many diſpoſitions. 
contrary, to thoſe: of a . good patriot, add the expreſs. 
command of obeying the Halal powers, good er Gad, 


as Lein eftabl, iſhed by God *, 


pretended means of atonement, FR 8 incite them to redeem, by 
new crimes, a whole life ſpent in iniquities. Now when the ſinner may 
hope for Paradiſe without fearing Hell, religion has no more any empire. 

* Is it not that fatal doctrine of paſſive obedience, which in the laſt 
century prevented our forefathers, from ſhaking off their yoke? F 'ortu- - 
Ls for liberty, faith 1s no more our weak ſide. 
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— 


5 CONTINUATION or THE SAME aa 


ce Nornmd Gi is more e e to a King, than 1 
being religious, ſays Ariſtotle in his Politics, 


forthe läge: approve of every thing as being , 


which is ordered by a godly Prince, and the malcon- 
tents are not ſo bold as to attempt upon one, whom 
they believe to be under the protection of the Gods. 5 
Accordingly 8 Princes endeavour to be accounted | 


pious. 
The ſtatue of Fortune, was ever in the room of the 15 


Roman Emperors; in order to perſuade the people that 8 
| the Goddeſs watched. for their ſafety. 

From a defire of regaining the affection of his peo- 
ple, Henry II. affected an extreme devotion to the 
aſhes of Becket, whom he had perſecuted: and victory, 
crowning ſoon after his arms againſt the Scots, cauſed 


this Prince to be looked upon as a favourite of Hea- 


ven, and the e of oppoſing Oy to be conſi- 
dered-; as a NR | 


* Hoveden page 539. 
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0 H A P. XII. 
07 rhe Confederacy | between Princes an Priefts. 


UT as if it dd not faſlice,, that the ſubjects 
ſhould learn from the Goſpel to kiſs the rod 
& power with devotion, in order to render them 
more ſervile from principle, there is a confederacy 
between pricſts and Princes. Theſe borrow the tongue 
of the divine, to ſubject the people to deſpotiſm: the 
others borrow the arm of the TO to o ſubject. 
them to ſuperſtition. 


Under the Princes of the koufe of Stuart tka mount-- 
ed the throne of England, prieſts were inſtructed to- 

teach ſpeculative deſpotiſm, and graft on religious 
affections yen of civil tyranny. - $7 


f In 1622, orders were given by James I. ©« That 
no preacher, of what title or denomination ſoever, from 
| henceforth ſhould preſume in any auditory within this 
kingdom, to declare, limit or bound out by way of 
poſitive doctrine, the power, prerogative, and juriſ- 
diction of ſovereigns, or otherwiſe meddle with matters 
of ſtate, and the differences between Princes and. the 


people, than as they are inſtructed. by precedents i in. 
the homilies of obedience.” 
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In order to render his authority abſolute in Scot- 
land, Charles I. reſtored epiſcopacy; and by his 
command, prieſts publiſhed ſeveral canons contain- 
ing ſuperſtitious and arbitrary matter; among which 


ſome aſſerted © That the king's power and prero-—- 


gative were in every thing equal to thoſe of the 
Jewiſh kings, abſolute and unlimited; that no one 
ſhould teach ſchools without a licence en the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, and that no perſon ſhould be admitted 
into holy orders, or perform any ecclchiaſtical function, 
without firſt ſubſcribing theſe canons.” 

A conformity to ſuch doctrines mas exacted through 
the whole kingdom, and diſobedience was liable to 
be puniſhed by the High-Commiſſion Court, with. 
deprivation, fines, confiſcation, impriſonment, &c. 

Any word or writing which tended towards ſchiſm 
was puniſhed by the Commiſſioners. Theſe inquiſi- 
tors were not limited to proceed by legal information : 
rumour, and ſuſpicions were ſufficient grounds. To 
the party cited before them they adminiſtered an oath 
by which they were bound to anſwer any queſtion | 
that ſhould be propoſed to them, and a refuſal was 
aaa with impriſonment, wo 
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"CHA >. 20v.” 
F ruitleſs E forts of che People. 


the chains of ſlavery become heavier. 

When deſpotiſm eſtabliſhes itſelf by ſlow ſteps, the 
longer it is eſtabliſhed, the leſs it is felt: it at laſt 
arrives, however, to ſuch a degree as to force the 
people to open their eyes. Whenever the Prince 
audaciouſly attacks rights ſacred to all“ mankind ; 


whenever he tramples under foot the objects of public 


veneration, or exhibits too frequently ſcenes of blood, 


the minds of men are affected with indignation, fighs 
are changed into complaints, a refractory ſpirit pre- : 


vails among perſons of all ranks, confuſion begins to 


reign, and murmurs, clamours, and ſeditious ſpeeches 
are to be heard every where. Then the authority of ; 


government every inſtant diminiſhes, its orders are 
diſregarded, in. theſe moments of confuſion no act 
| ſeems illicit, and the Prince in appearance retains a 
355 R 5 vain 
* In a ſmall ſtate where the manners of the people are not degenerated, 


theſe violent outrages of Princes are ever attended with the ruin of their 


authority. 
When Tarquin made an attempt upon Ken 8 chaſtity, as 8 


attacked rights ſacred to all the citizens, every one was filled with indig- 
nation at ſuch an outrage, and his power was at an end. 0 


EAN while defpotiſm makes its progreſs, and. 


| 
| 
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vain title ly. But 15 many means ſtil remain to 
ſupport his overgrown power ? 
If the ſubjects, driven to deſpair, at length take a 


f tragic reſolution, it ſeldom avails but to expoſe them. 


Whilſt the inſurgents loudly crave juſtice, the Prince 
in his turn vents his complaints againſt them, ſends 8 


them deputies, magiſtrates, ſatellites, has the moſt 
audacious apprehended, treats them as diſturbers of 


the public peace, and oftentimes the diſorder i is 2 5 
e 3 
The efforts made by the als "oh Gros, their 


liberty are commonly fruitleſs +, When the violent- 
ſymptoms of univerſal diſſatisfaction break out, unleſs 


the inſurgents be headed by ſome great perſona ge, 


unleſs the meaſures of an. unruly. and. fluctuating mul- 
titude be planned by wiſe men, and. carried into execu- 

tion. by ſpirited and audacious ones, the inſurrection 
inſtead of being a revolt, is but a ſedition ever eaſily 

: ſuppreſſed, and ever. unſucceſsful. | 


| 15 But 
+ In almoſt every inſurrection, the populace alone begin hoſtilities, 


men of fortune declare for no party at firſt, and are at length only hurried 
along by the torrent. What is to be expected from the attempts of. a 


rabble? They have never great intereſt for taking arms againſt tyranny,. 


they-cannot depend one upon another, and they want ſecrecy. In their: 
Ats of reſentment or deſpair, the populace divulge their deſigns, e 
their _— time to NE them abortive... 
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But the engaging as a leader of the n is 


erer 3 to head a faction is to draw upon oneſelf 
all the ſtorm; and the uncertainty of the ſucceſs or 
the apprehenſions of a miſcarriage, al ways reſtrain 
the moſt reſolute *. 8 
Beſides, how difficult oftentimes to excite a people 
to take up arms | When Manlius endeavoured to free 
the Romans from the oppreſſion of the ſenate, full 
of zeal as long as danger was remote, they diſplayed 
the greateſt audacity; but no ſooner was Manlius 
apprehended and brought before the dictator, but 
they loſt all reſolution. In vain did this unfortu- 
nate leader entreat their aſſiſtance; neither the fight 
of thoſe wounds he had receiyed for the fake of their 
country, neither the view of the capitol he had deli- 


|  vered, neither reverence for thoſe temples which he 


had prevented being prophaned, nor piety for the 
_ gods, moved them; they remained inactive ſpectators, 
and beheld calmly their chief dragged into a dungeon. 
If much is ever wanting to excite an inſurrection, 
"ne little 1s commonly wanted to ſuppreſs _ 
„5 K 2 When 


* ol <a did thoſe who were maſters of the commonwealth render 
abortive the deſigns the Gracchi had formed of ſetting the plebeians free 
from oppreſſion. If it proved ſo eaſy to ruin theſe protectors of the people 
notwithſtanding their tribunitial power, how much' eaſier is it to ruin a 
popular leader, who having no public character, may always be treated 
as a diſturber of the public — | 


* 
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When the Sicilians, weary. of groaning milan the 
oppreſſive domination of the viceroy Los Velos, had 
revolted ; the inhabitants of Palermo placed at their 
head one Alexis; but terrified by the warlike prepara- 
tions of Spain, "Wks baſely attempted to purchaſe their 
pardon by murdering their captain. 
On the day of the firſt Barricades, as the . 
flocked together to ſurround the hotel of the preſident 
Molé, —a traitor to his country, and prepared to break 
open his doors; Molé himſelf immediately had them 
opened, and without emotion appeared before the 
inſurgents. Amazed at this bold ſtep, they retired 
without V. and ſuffered themſelves to be dif- 
armed A 
He mak be very little ee with hiſtory So 
knows no inſtance of ſuch want of courage in almoſt | 
every revolt. 5 ; 
When ſubjects prove fo little rs eg the Prince by 
diſregards their clamours, or rather ſilences their com 
plaints by perſiſting i in the fame conduct which raiſed 
them; and their reſentment exhales in vain murmurs. 
But ſuppoſe the ſubjects want not reſolution, their 
cif avails little, unleſs it be general, When a city 
takes arms to defend its privileges, if its example is 
not followed by the reſt of the nation, an 
: | 5 e 
* Hiſt, bu Cardio. Mazarin. 


* 
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troops ſubdue it, the Prince treats the inhabitants 
as rebels, and they feel their un lay HEavIEe . 
c _ „„ 5 

Notwithſtanding 45 Aberre G88 be bert, yet 
how ſeldom is there any union between the ſubjects ? 
Commonly the people is divided into many parties, 


and this want of union is one of the greateſt reſources 


of tyranny. The Prince then counterballances the 


reſpective forces of the different parties by each 
other, he equally avails himſelf of their weakneſs and 
jealouſies, and cruſhes them with their own hands. 


If the people is not divided into factions, it is the 


_ craft of adminiſtration to ſow diſcord my * 


and foment diſſention. 


When the repreſentatives of the __ of Wande 
uſurped the ſupreme authority, as the moſt powerful 


families were divided between empire and ſervitude, 
and this uſurpation had raiſed a ſpirit of univerſal 
diſſatisfaction, to diſunite the malcontents, the uſurp- 


ers 


* Powerful, noble, and wealthy men, new men who owe their fortune 
to the Prince, ambitions men who look upon a court as the only ſource 
of dignities, wretches who ſeek their fortune amidſt public diſorders, 
prieſts, academicians, pedants, and that proſtituted herd that ſubſiſts by 

e extravagancies and vices of the great, all generally ſtick to the party 
Fi court: whilſt men of a middle. rank, ſenſible and wiſe men, gene- 
rous ſouls who will obey the laws only, and elevated minds who ſcorn 
ſervility, eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty, _ 
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- ers opened anew the door of the council to ſeveral 
families that had been ſhut out, reſtrained many others 
* hope, and then audaciouſly faced the reſt. 
When the Caſtilians took arms to vindicate their 
rights violated by their deputies in the Cortes aſſem- 
| bled in Gallicia, and to obtain ſatisfaction for the 
outrages committed by the Flemiſh miniſters, Charles 
V. with a view of dividing the malcontents, iſſued 
circular letters to all the cities of Caſtile that had 
revolted, exhorting them in moſt gentle terms to lay 
down their arms, publiſhed a general amneſty, pro- 
miſed ſuch cities as had continued faithful, or ſhould 
return to obedience, not to exact from them the ſub- 
ſidy granted in the late Cortes, and engaged that no 
office of government ſhould be conferred for the 
future upon foreigners. On the other hand, he wrote 


do the nobles, exciting them to appear with vigour 


in defence of their own rights, againſt the exorbi- 
tant claims of the people, and inſtigating them, 
by a mean jealouſy of that ſpirit of independance 
which they ſaw riſing among the commons,” to vin- 
 dicate the prerogative of the crown. ER 
In the Commotions of Ja Fronde, 8 ma- 
naged for the king, by his intrigues with the mar- 
hall d' e the party of * great army, and 
| 2 je de 2 
* Sandov. Hiſt, of Civil Wan i in n Caſtile. e 


"a 
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engaged them to- depute the cart of Quince to aſſure 
his Majeſty, in the name of: all the 9s of Theme 
devotion to his commands 


In our civil wars of the laſt century, it was We" 
conſtant artifice of the court, to ſow diſſention among 
the tories and whigs among papiſts, anglicans and 
preſbyterians. 


If the intrigues of the cabinet to ſet tlie malcon- i 


tents at variance prove fruitleſs ; the meaſures fixed 


upon by the malcontents themſelves to ſecure their 
liberties, oftentimes. produce the deſired effect. For 


although the ſubjects be all united againſt tyranny, 


has peculiar claims, the ſeveral provinces, even the 


all have not the ſame views. Every claſs among them 


towns of the ſame province have peculiar intereſts. 


And all theſe different pretenſions are ſo ny ſources. 


of diſcord +. 


Subjects, though united againſt tyranny, agree very 


ſeldom in the choice of a chief; but what is more 


#5" &; 


ſurpriſing, that which ought to render them unanimous, 
ſerves oftentimes to ſet them. at variance; and this 
want of harmony ever ruins the intereſts of the people t. 


Let 
* Hiſt. du. Cardin. Mazarin.. 
4 See Sandov. Hiſt. of the Civil Wars in. Caltle, p. 143, FE. Mart. 


4 When the Commons of Caſtile, i in OM to vindicate their liberties, . 


took. the field ** the * and nobles combined, violent diſputes 


aroſe- 


— 


— 
F.. NES 
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Let us ſuppoſe, however, ** the matcbnbemtn are 


unanimous in their choice, and that they make a 


good one; how many reſources — remain . A 
the people? 0 
At firſt, attempts are A” to keibe their leaders, 


i 


Which are alw-ays ſucceſsful, unleſs * 1 pr oy 


their adherents; and how many times have inſurgents | 
attempted to- obtain pardon, or regain ound with 
che head of their chief in their hands? 


with e Ig and ns” 25 


n every temptation. 


If they prove incorruptible, che Be endeavours | 
7 have them delivered up to him, or labours to ſeduce 


If theſe meaſures are fruitleſs, Princes are e acquainted 


deal concerning 4. . of the army. Padilla was the only per- = 
fon worthy of this honour; but as he was the darling of the people 
and ſoldiers, many of the moſt eminent members of the Junta, jealous 


of his merit and popularity, procured Don Pedro de Giron the office of 


| General, who being entirely deſtitute of abilities equal to ſuch a truſt, 
ſoon gave them a fatal prof”'s of ow . — their 2 
2 Mart, Epiſt. P. 6s. | 43 ** 


In the commotions of la Fronde, the court appointed four troopers 


to aſſaſſinate the Preſident Charton, who excited the and to — 
The tyrannic adminiſtration. | Hiſt. du Card. Mazarin. | 


In the revolt of 1647, at Naples, the viceroy, moakle 6 tubs the 


inſurgents, was obliged to ſtipulate. Accordingly a general amneſty 


N cha and Thomaſo . at the head of the inhabitants, 
2 0 | | | repaired 


«+ 
” * 7 g 
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Not ſatisfied with exterminating the leaders, ſome 
Princes have involved even the "RO party in the 
"ame 
Charles IX. of France, by inceifaatly perſecuting 

his proteſtant ſubjects, forced them to revolt: as their 
party encreaſed every day, and terrified the tyrant, too 
puſillanimous to encounter the inſurgents at the head 
-of his army, he took the reſolution of exterminating 
Them any way, and meditated this horrid project for 
two years. Having at laſt fixed on the meaſures to 
carry it into execution, he concluded with them a 
fraudulent peace, | amuſed their chiefs by falſe careſſes, 

: neglected no pains to lull them into a fatal ſecurity, 
and had them, with ſixty thouſand of their adherents, 
murdered on the night of St. Bartholomew. 


Popular leaders themſelves ſometimes ruin their own 
party. The great care they take to repreſs licentiouſ- 
nels, and to prevent pillaging, ever renders them odi- 

8 1 . 0 4:5 p0008 


yepaired to the 0 to . the treaty ratified, The governor 
ſeeing the zeal of the people for their leader, beſtowed on him many 
kindneſſes, confirmed the title of Captain General he had received from 
the public, and, as if he minded to crown the. victim before ſacrifice, 


adorned Aniello's neck with a golden chain, then gave him a venomous 
drink, and had him affaſſinated. Giannone, Hiſt. of Nap. Luſſan. Hi 72 
de la Revolut. de Naples. Memoires du Duc de Guiſe. 

While the Dutch laboured to ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of Spain, 
as Philip IT. could not reduce to ſubjection thoſe brave confederates, he 
had the Prince of Orange, their captain, aſſaſſinated; &c. &c. &c, 44 
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ous to the rabble, who having ling no profit Uyabe⸗ 
revolt, are ſoon. weary of bearing arms for the lake 
of liberty alone . 2 


If a popular Leader Has . to anda from his: 
4 he has no leſs to dread from his ill ſucceſs: 
The people, Who obeyed him with zeal as long as his 
efforts were ſucceſsful,” loſe their ſpirits; and deſert - 
him as ſoon as fortune declares againſt him. 


But ſuppoſing the leaders of the malcontents well! 
manage their party, and victory befriends them, yet this 
avails little, unleſs they take advantage of every juncture, . 

Delay conſtantly ruins bold undertakings, When 
once the moment which was to fix fortune is let ſlip, . 
all is loft; the enemy Has time for recovering from 
his fears, and preparing himſelf againſt the intended 
ſtroke; and; even in theſe critical moments, the party. 
of tyranny has ** See over: the Brgy. of . 

any 


| Although the idee has levied war 1 his peo- 
ple, if he finds himſelf unable to attack them, in 
order to get time, he makes. propoſals of accommo- 
dation, and, whilſt: preparing to cruſh them, com- 
| 3 " being com pelled to have recourſe to violence, 

makes 


4 This was ſeen in Naples when the Duke de Guile attewpred 0 
cruſh the Spaniſh pus Memoires — Duc de Ble. 


5 
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makes the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of love for the 
public, and diſplays marks of concern for the na- 


tional diſturbances “. The people, ſtill dazzled by 


ſome remains of reſpect for royal Majeſty, or ſeduced 
by an appearance of grief, almoſt always feel a return 
of affection, and oftentimes, as children who dare 


not lift up the hand againſt their parent, let their 


arms fall out of their hands. The Prince, on 


the contrary, has ſcarcely ever the tender mercy of a 


father; but conſidering his oppoſing ſubjects as revolted 


flaves, as ſoon as he has the power in his hands, he 


makes them feel the moſt terrible effects of his vengeance, 


* To avail themſelves of favourable junctures is not yet 
enough, unleſs the e unite their councils and 


arms. 
When Charles V. aſcended the ES” ne, not- 
withſtanding the ſpirit « of diſſatisfaction which univer- 
| fally prevailed, as the inhabitants of the different 
kingdoms in Spain ſtill maintained the prejudices of 
their ancient rivalſhip, and as the remembrance of 
their long hoſtilities was ſtill recent, their national 
antipathy prevented their acting in concert. Each 
kingdom chuſing rather to depend on its own efforts, 
; "2 formed 


Wn Thus a. Fi Jeceirful 3 I. * he 1 8 war againſt his ; 


people. Parliam, Hiſt, vol. Xb, 


— 
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formed a ſeparate plan, followed ſeparate meaſures; 
and each party combated for its own liberties, 
Thus, for want of e all their efforts prove | 
impotent 5 | 

Nay, although the patriots all unite in a common 
plan, their party is not always triumphant. Who. 
would believe, had not experience proved it, that ſub- 
jects oftentimes combat with leſs courage for their: 
Patria, than mercenary ſoldiers for a tyrant ?- 

If ſubjects oftentimes combat with leſs courage for 
their patria than mercenary ſoldiers for a tyrant, they 
generally. combat with leſs ſucceſs ＋ for with what 
diſadvantage muſt undiſciplined citizens, under chiefs: 
unexperienced in war,. take the field againſt. regular- 
troops, under experienced captains ?- 

But was the Prince's. party defeated, all reſources. 
are not exhauſted... = 

Subjects, ſeldom animated witli A High ſenſe of . 
rights, fight but to free themſelves from actual oppreſ- 
ion; never willing to purchaſe dearly the ineſtimable 


adyantages of liberty t. Hence oftentimes, after a few - 
| ort, 5 


: 71 Sandoval. Hiſt: hs 13 | 

4 Of ſo many people who have riſen in arms to make off the yoke, 
Bow few have recovered their liberty? 

1 When Charles I. attempted to enſlave the. nation, how many times. 
did the zeal of the patriotic party begin to fablice, and at e paved 


pains yere many . patriots to it? 
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efforts, they lay down their arms; ſoon tired of their 
own agitations, they long for repoſe, and, in the tran- 
quil leifure they are permitted to enjoy, they recollect 
Überty but with the ideas of heavy contributions, 
fatigues and laughter. The Prince, on the contrary, 
ever animated with a violent defire of ſecuring his 
power and enlarging his authority, combats with: 
ſteadineſs, and ſtands till the laſt extremity.. | 
The efforts made by the. people to ſecure their 
liberty, when fruitleſt, ſerve only to confirm their 
ſervitude “. wm a 
N oorithfiading: his a deſeats, the Pine 
oftentimes loſes nothing. Though vanquiſhed and at 
the merey of his ſubjects, he maintains that haughti- 
neſs, that imperious air, that arrogance, which he 
diſplays in his proſperity; he ſpeaks only of his pre- 
rogatives, he ſtill preſumes to give law, and generally 
the people ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of the 
fruits of their victory 1 ya if once vanquiſhed, how 
different 
After civil wars, deſpotiſm commonly makes its moſt rapid progreſs. 
When the principal leaders have periſned, the people wearied by their 
oyvyn agitations long for repoſe, and permit the monarch to enlarge the 
boundaries of prerogative, or uſurp a boundleſs authority, When 
Henry VII. and Charles II. came to the throne, the nation, tired with 


inteſtine commotions, willingly ſubmitted to every outrage, rather than | 
plunge themſelves ane w into a civil war. 


T How little was wanting to enable Charles I. to reaſcend the throne,.. 
and again give law? | 


. 
| I 
| 


" 
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different: the fate of ſubjects After many vain at- 


tempts to ſhake off their yoke, they are treated as 


ſubdued enemies; the unmerciful Prince dictates his 
orders w ith A menacing tone, and the unfortunate 
vwretches ever patiently ſuffer themſelves to be enſlaved; 
they. oftentimes preſent their necks: to the yoke, and 
are .carneſt to regain the fayour of their Maſter by 
1 a e ſubmiſſions *. 2. 


* 


H A P. XLV. 
0 Treachery. 


TOWEVER, if in a-critical moment, Pn Prince 

makes any conceſſion to the people, it is gene- 
rally delufive;—too jealous of his authority not to 
reaſſume with one hand * he grants with the 
other. EE 
Amidſt the en af the 8 the le - 
hanics obtained that a conſul ſhould be elected from 
among them, the Patricians prevented any cauſe being 
brought before him, and thus rendered his magiſ- 
tracy uſcleſs, EY 


1 


* When Mazarine trium phantly reaſſumed the reins of the govern- 
ment, thoſe who had inveighed moſt bitterly againſt him, and moſt 
eagerly ſought his ruin, baſely ſolicited his favour, 
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To calm his angry ſubjects, the Prince ſometimes 
orders his miniſters to retire into ſome port during the 
ſtorm, or even ſacrifices them to public vengeance; ER 
but * the ſame plan of operations is-ſtill laid down. 4 
In the place of thoſe diſmiſſed or ſacrificed miniſters, 
others of the ſame ſtamp have been ſubſtituted, and 
the fimple multitude is ſatisfied... | 
Baut if ſubjects obtain any real e the 83 
is at the ſame time en only how- to deprive 
them of the fruits of it. 
The Plebeians had juſt obtained: the privilege of 
ſharing with the Patricians the honour of the Faſcia, 
when, Rome being afflicted with a famine, Coriolanus 
made a motion in full ſenate not to aſſiſt the people, 
unleſs they renounced the al n them on the 
Sacred Mount . | : 
- King John, being Hes by: his- Barons to Pre 
Magna Charta, concealed his reſentment till he had 
found a favourable, juncture for annulling his conceſ- 
ſions. 


” * When the Frondetirs had -obliged the Regency to diſmiſs Mazarine, 
this favourite, yielding to the dern, retired ſafe into the harbour; but 
before he took leave, he. left. ſecret inſtructions for the conduct of affairs: 

even from his retreat he continued to plan all the meaſures of the cabi- 
net, and, as ſoon as the revolt was ſuppreſſed, returned triumphant, and 
was again ſet at the helm. Hiſt. du Card. Maar. | 

＋ Such was the ſpirit of the whole body, ſince one of its beſt members,» 


Was animated therewith. 7} 4. 
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ions. The better to deceive: the people, he publicly” | 
declared that his adminiſtration was henceforth to run 
in ſuch a tenor as to give his people no cauſe of com- 
plaint, he ſent writs to all his ſheriffs, ordering them 
to conſtrain every one to ſwear obedience to the twenty» 
five Barons appointed to ſecure the execution of the 
ſeveral articles of the great Charter, and then retired into 
the iſle of Wight to plan the meaſures of a fatal ven- 
geance: from his retreat he ſecretly ſent abroad his emiſ- 
faries to enliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapa- 
cious Brabangons into his ſervice by the proſpect of 
ſharing the ſpoils of England: he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to Rome in order to be abſolved from all his 
daths of maintaining the liberties granted to his ſub- 
jects. When the foreign forces arrived, he pulled off 
the maſk, repealed all his grants to the ſubjects, 
marched at the head of ravenous mercenaries, laid 
| waſte the lands of the nobles, pillaged their houſes, 
-carried-every where fire and ſword, and ſpread deraſ- : 
tation all over the face of the kingdom 155 


Edward I. on his return to England from his -Expe- 
dition into France againſt Philip, being requeſted to 
_ ratify ſolemnly the confirmation of the charters to 
ek he had ard his l. 050 as long as poſ- 5 

1 e fible: "> 


M. Paris, p. 181, 1822: 
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ble at length; hihog obliged: again to comply, he 
£3 expre ſly y added 2 ſalvo for his royal prerogative, —a 
clauſe which enervated the force of the whole Char- 


ter. But after ſo many ſolemn engagements con- 


dad, whilſt he could not give full ſcope to his 7 
| ambition, and whilſt his ſubjects flattered themſelves - 


with having ſecured their liberties, he applied to 
— and procured an abſolution from all his oaths. 
Charles I, having given his aſſent to the petition | of 
| fights, repaired in haſte to parliament, and proteſted 
that he had not intended to give away the profit of 
tonnage and poundage ; ordered this proteſt to be 


entered in the Journal of the Commons; and again | 


proceeded to ſeize the goods of merchants for deny- 
ing the arbitrary impoſition of tonnage and pound- 
age. In the next ſeſſion, he ended his ſpeech by 


blaming the Commons for enquiring into the infrac- 


tion of the petition of rights, and engaged the 
. Speaker to interrupt all debates on the ſubject. Not 


ſatisfied with this, and incenſed that parliament had 


circumſcribed royal power within ſo narrow limits, 


he reſolved to overthrow them, atid to accompliſh his 


deſign, employed the meaneſt artifices. According] y 


| * TOS party, by the ER of the court, dimi⸗ 


'F- : niſhed 5 


555 
- 3 


Lene l Ne 
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|  nifhed every day. As ſoon as the King had ſecured a 


majority in the Houſe of Commons, and had at his de- 
votion almoſt the whole Houſe of Lords, elated at the 
accounts of his courtiers reſpecting public affairs, he 
pulled off the maſk, filled anew the firſt places of g0- 
vernment * with his creatures, attempted to ſtrike the 
fatal blow to his half-yanquiſhed enemies; and in 
order to abrogate at once all his conceſſions to the 
people, charged a member of the upper houſe and 
five of the lower houſe, with miſdemeanor, high- 
treaſon, and with having extorted by fear all the 
acts made to ſecure public liberty, which being 
proved, as he pretended, rendered them null /o facto. 
This ſcheme proving abortive, Charles ſpared no 
pains to incite diſcord between the Engliſh and the 
Scots. To accompliſh this, he at firſt ſtrove to outvie 
the parliament i in courteſy towards the Scots; he for- 
warded every motion which had been made in their 
favour ; every thing that they demanded for the fecu- 
rity of their civil rights was granted them: he after- 
wards endeavoured to corrupt their army. Hender- 
fon, the popular covenanting preacher, was appointed 
his chaplain 3 the great officers of the army were 
treated. Ae. Kigh warks ys favour, and the com- 


48 V | miſſaries 


„ Acherl. Britan. Colli p. 4. f Park wh vol. X. p. 155-8: 
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miſſaries themſelves bribed. He then ſet out for 
Scotland, attempted in his journey to engage the army 


to prove refractory, ſecured a ſtrong party in the 


Scotch parliament by the intrigues of. his creatures, 


and laboured to induce the Iriſh catholics to o rife _ 


England. 


Charles II. under * that MEE were many con- 
0 ſpirators againſt him, and that there were men who, 
under pretence that the parliament was at an end by 


virtue of ſome clauſe in the triennial bill, fancied they 
might aſſemble themſelves to chuſe new members, 
defired the parliament held in 1663, not to leave an 
act in being which was ſuch a diſgrace to the crown, 
and they baſely complied with his requeſt. 


What a trifling cauſe ſometimes ſuffices to give thoſe 


at the helm an opportunity for repealing their con- 
ceſſions, and again aſſuming the rr into their 
hands! _ 

"Whilſt M. milius and O. Fabius laid _ i 
enemies lands, the tribunes M. Furius and Cn. Cor-- 
nelius, in order to make the Agrarian laws paſs, re- 


fuſed to levy the tribute, and incited the people to 


riſe. But although the army, buſy without, was in 


want of every thing, and the ſenate dreaded a revolt 


within, the people at that juncture, in appearance fo, 


favourable to their claims, obtained only that a con- 
T 2 ſular- 
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fulat-tribune ſhould be ſelected from among the ple- 
| beians. Elated with this little ſucceſs, the popular 
leaders with eagerneſs urged on the execution of their 

| ſcheme, and. ſucceeded in having at the next comitia 
chiefly plebeians elected conſular-tribunes. But while ; 
the people reſigned themſelves to joy, and boaſted of 
their. victory, the ſenate was taking ſteps to deprive 
them of the advantage of it . At firſt, it engaged 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious patricians to ſet up as can- 

_ didates, expecting that the people would not be 6 
daring as to except againſt them; afterwards, exert- 
ing their utmoſt efforts to carry on that ſcheme, they 
- vented clamours againſt the paſt comitia, they ſaid the 


5 gods were incenſed that the magiſtracies had been. 


proſtituted by rendering them vulgar, and alledged 
in proof, the ſharpneſs. of winter that. had juſt been. 
felt, and the plague which raged. over the city and 
the fields. The people, dazzled with the eclat of the. 
candidates, and terrified at the idea of the wrath of 


the ew Tine: * patricians only, 
renounced 


5 Nu their ors the date cverabandon themſelves to ALI RON 
whilſt they ought to be never more watchful. What terrible- attacks. 
could be made then upon liberty.! The ſituation of a people, jealous of 
their rights, is extremely embarraſſing: ſince by a fatality attached to · 
their ſtation, all is againſt them; diſheartened by defeat, ſupine in victory, 

they have. no.Jeſs. to fear from woe! than from had 2285 71 15 


wb 
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renounced the ſupreme power, and put we en 


into the hands of the ſenate. 


Soon after, the waters of the Sali in 1 0 | 


Albana being much increaſed without any apparent 
cauſe, this phenomenon engaged the public atten- 


tion, and the oracle at Delphos was conſulted.” - Mean 
while the ſenate induſtriouſly propagated a rumour that 


the gods were incenſed that the ranks in the common- 


wealth had been confounded, and that the only means 
of difarming their wrath was the abdication of the 


military tribunes; and an interregnum followed 


e at * 


VVV 
Conflant Purſuit of the ſame Defrns. 


N every government, a favourable juncture for the 
recovery of liberty ſometimes offers; people let it 


generally ſlip, not perceiving it: but the juncture for 


eſtabliſhing ſlavery, thoſe at the helm ſeize very often. 
To avail themſelves of the opportunity is their chief 
care, and their firſt maxim in politics. 

I and Time, ſaid Charles V. defy any two 8 +, 


The people have but momentary leaders, and a8 : 


ſoon a as they a are deprived of chem, their forces are 


dif- 


„ il Liu Des. i. Lib 3. 


1 6. 


+; Yo y et tempios para dos oſtros. Hi of the Duke Abe, Books ; 
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diſperſed; but the council of Princes i is laſting : always 
ſet up againſt liberty, it employs its time in forming 
projects, concerting meaſures, contriving means of | 
execution 3 and this is a peculiar advantage. 
By watchfulneſs, people ſucceed ſometimes in mak- 
ing the attempts of Princes prove abortive ; but how 
can they conſtantly oppoſe their various attacks? The 
miniſtry having their eyes ever fixed on the people, 
| ſeize, at length, a favourable moment, and this fut- 
fices to a their _ 8 


* 


} | 


| ConTixuarion OF THE SAME sorge. 


| As ſoon as the cabinet council is permanent, tice 
is no truce during the flow war Princes carry on 
againſt liberty, not even in the beginning of their 

reign ;—a juncture where the monarch, finking under 
the load of his grandeur, and his heart overflowing. - 
with joy, entertains only ſentiments of benevolence 
and affection, lays aſide all defigns, and gives ſome 
reſpite to his unfortunate ſubjects: not even when they 
wholly reſign to pleaſure or idleneſs ; ſince the reins 
of government,, they abandon, are truſted to miniſters 
| who, that they might ſhare the authority of their 
maſter, ſeek continually to increaſe his power : not 
even when they have no ambitious. projects, unleſs 


themſclues, be at the helm, 
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| ConTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


WHEN the cabinet is compoſed of powerful men, 
rlivalſhip, jealouſy, pique, and ambition, oftentimes 
incite them to traverſe each others projects, and make 
them miſcarry. When it is compoſed of many members, 
the various turn of their minds generally ſets them at 
variance, reſpecting deſigns and the means of execution. 
Hence Princes, impatient to attain abſolute power, 
have always compoſed their cabinet of few men, and 
men of new families. Such was the craft of Ferdinand 


of Arragon, of Philip II. Louis XI. Henry Wr Henry 


VIII. &c. 
Some Princes, by a refinement of policy, have even 


laid down a fixed plan of operations. 


It was the purſuit of the fame projects Sing: 5 


reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. that ſo much 
increaſed the power of the crown: for Mazarine 
punctually followed the maxims of Richelieu, and ls 
Tellier thoſe of Mazarine. | 

It was the purſuit of the ſame 2 that ſo an | 
enlarged the boundaries of the prerogative of the crown, 
of Spain, from Charles V. to this day; for a change of 
miniſters cauſes no change in the Spaniſh cabinet, and 
although the hands that hold the reins of government be 


changed, the mind that directs them! is always the fame *. 
| It 
. The cabinet of Madrid, and that fy Venice are, 3 the only 
ones in tes where there is a fixed plan to attain deſpotiſm. 
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It is, on the contrary, to a want of harmony in the 
| council that the weakneſs of government, during 

Inter-reigns and minorities muſt be attributed. 
It is likewiſe to a want of harmony in the council, 5 
| chat we owe in part the flow increaſe of royal 


power among us; and this want of harmony for- 
tunately ariſes from the conſtitution itſelf. Altho' 


tte king diſpoſes of all offices, as he cannot render 


himſelf formidable, he is ever obliged to keep fair 
with his miniſters : thoſe who are in fayour are there- 
fore oftentimes traverſed by thoſe who endeavour to 
ſupplant them. As he cannot ſatisfy all ambitious: 
men, thoſe who are admitted into the cabinet are fre- 
quently oppoſed by thoſe who ſeek to ſet themſelves 
in their place. As the deſigns of the King ſo much 
the- leſs ſucceed, as his party is the more openly 
attacked, he is oftentimes obliged to truſt the conduct 
of affairs to thoſe. who have moſt offended him, and 
to diſmiſs thoſe who have ſerved him beſt. In fine, 
as his favour is limited, and his hatred impotent, new 
parties ever ſpring up. Happy diſcord ! which ſupplies 
the want of the virtues among us, and like them 
fupports 1 N 
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CHAP. Ee 25 
W Corrupting rbe Læilarure. = 


\HE 19 0 fatal blow Princes ſtrike at liberty, is 
the ſubduing their ſubjects in the name of the 
hw and the expedient they moſt willingly employ for 
it, is the moſt analogous to their vile character--bribery. 
Conſidering the legiſlature as a formidable cenſor 
of his conduct, the Prince labours to have them his 
dependents, or rather, earneſt to fee the Sovercign * 
made his flave, he endeavours to have its repreſenta- 
tives at his diſpoſal. Thus all the arts, which influ- 
ence popular aſſemblies, are employed to win thoſe 
members -who oppoſe his projects. Temptations are 
offered to the vain, the ambitious, the needy, accord- 
ing to their deſires: all thoſe who chuſe to eſpouſe 
the party of the crown, may now have their price; 
and the rulers of the empire ſoon proſtitute 'them- 
ſelves to power, ſell the cauſe of liberty to indulge 
their baſe paſſions, betray their country in contempt 
of.their moſt ſacred engagements, and the legiſlature 


themielra become. the r tools of tyranny. 
9 „ 


8 IT is a conſtant chem to give W the title of Sovereigns. 
All, even our beſt authors, have fallen into this error; the parliament 
itſelf- the repreſentative of the real Sovereign, has blindly followed this 


practice. 
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As ſoon as a ſenator was elected at Sparta, Ageſi- 


laus preſented him with an ox . 


Charles V. demanding from the cortes of Caſtile a 


new donative before the time for paying the former 
was expired, was openly refuſed. But, availing him- 


ſelf of a mean ſpirit of jealouſy, which inſtigated 
the nobles againſt the commons, whom they ſaw 


endeavouring to ſecure their independence, he em- 


ployed bribes, promiſes 8 careſſes, threats, and even 
force, in order to gain members. Thus having ſecured 
a majority, he engaged them, in contempt of the 


fundamental laws of the conſtitution, to vote the. grant 


of the ſubſidy for which he had applied +. 
How. frequently have been, and ſtill are, ſuch arts 


employed among us, to corrupt parliament | In that 


auguſt aſſembly, wherein none ought to be admitted 


but the real friends of their country, there is no leſs 


venality than elſewhere. Part of the members are 
penſioners of the court, or related to penſioned per- 


ſons; another part are occaſionally bribed by what 


they call douceurs; a great number feek to get into 
office, and affect to diſplay their rhetoric againſt the 


court only in order to oblige it to ſtipulate; a greater 


number, * on the tools of the court, are 
„Plutarch. in vita Ageſil. 5 oy 
+ F. N Martir. — 66 3: Sandoval. Hit page 32. 
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conſtantly devoted to the miniſter ; few are faithful 


to their conſtituents ; - and the reſt fluctuate alternately 


according to circumſtances between duty and temp- 
tation. Such are the patres patriæ, the rulers of che 
—— the guardians _ our liberties *, 


Q H A P. XLVIII. 


of the want of Spirit and Steadineſs in the Reprojen- 


tatives to * aerial Artemprs. 


F hs repreſentatives are not all infatuated ich a 


_ luſt of dignities, if there be ſome who caſt not 


is looks towards office, if there be a few who have 
even ſuch greatneſs of ſoul as to diſdain a bribe, yet 
their want of ſpirit and ſteadineſs in oppoſing the mini- 
ſterial attempts ever renders their virtue fruitleſs. 
„„ Whilſt 


by Ir is curious to fee in 5 Strafforcꝰs Letters, the Parliamen- 
tary Hiſtory, &c. the artifices employed by the court to corrupt the 
legiſlative power : but how much n more ſo to e che relinements of modern 
policy in this reſpect! 5 

It will, perhaps, be deemed N to ire 4 their real name, 
but I leave ſubterfuge to timid patriots. It is the cauſe of truth, of 
juſtice, of honour, that I plead, and ever will, even at the. price of my 
blood. —He deſerves not to enjoy liberty, who dares 1 not openly 9 

its cauſe, 
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- Whilſt the creatures of the Prince eagerly purſue 
ſome illegal ſcheme, let the current run ever ſo 
ſtrongly, if the patriotic members were determined to 
ſtrive againſt it to the laſt, although they may not 
be able to ſtop or turn its courſe, their reſiſtance 
would at leaft reſtrain its fury. But inſtead of defend- 
ing with .indefatipable zeal the cauſe of liberty, the 
languid patriots give way, fatisfied with having made 
a feeble reſiſtance or entered a proteſt. | 
_ Diſguſted at their little influence, many of them 
give not even a conſtant attendance, and let their 
antagoniſts obtain the advantage of an _ 
„ e Reed pony... ei. 1 
Thus. op a want of ſpirit and teadinefs 
zpreſentatives, nw” adrances wich rapid 


* tomards ben. 
of proventing. 1 lone. : 


EI dos bo done prom; cheers, 
loſes only his time; but when the efforts of 


the kubjeas to ſhake off their yoke prove unſucceſſ- 
ful, they ne leſs the a of Ig: a new 
attempt. „%%% 7 1 | . 


- 
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After Princes have plunged their dominions into 


; the calamities of civil war, inſtead of refor 
their adminiſtration, and , regaining the affections of 


their injured people, they think only how to ſuppreſs 
their complaints, and render their efforts fruitleſs: 


They cannot renounce that ſupreme power, that 


boundleſs authority, that abſolute empire, which ha 


e coſt them ſo many efforts, ſo many crimes. 
From experience, they learn how to prevent infor 


reions. In the beginning of a ſtorm, the miſchief | 
is not diſcovered : when it blows with fury, the remedy 


is not perceived, Thus they have their eyes ever open 


on the ſlighteſt commotions, careful to — them 


as ſoon as raiſed. 


Not ſatisfied with this, they oftentimes are intent 
to extirpate the ſeeds of them. Under colour of 


ſecuring public tranquillity, they forbid all routs, 


conventicles, clandeſtine. meetings, and tumultuous : 
aſſemblies: Some, even by a more refined traft, will \ 
not allow any, perſons to crowd. about popular men, . 


and are ſo wary as to make ——— with thoſe who are 


the darlings of the people. 
On his return to Paris, J. J. Rouſſeau uſed to AR a 
few moments at a coftee-houſe ® in his nei ighbourhood; 


Le Caffe de la Regence- 


but 


— —— 2 ——— — — . —EUñ— — — tt = — — * odds "Or 
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| but as his. preſence attracted great n of curioue 
people, he was forbid by the lieutenant of the . 
to o frequent any coffee-houſe. 
The watermen at Venice N one hs with 
5 0 populace, they came to blows. : As the magiſtrates 
could not ſuppreſs the diſorder, a patrician of the 
houſe of Lauredano interpoſed, and the mutineers 
yielded to his entreaties; but the inquiſitors of ſtate, 
dreading the great influence of this n over 
the people, diſpatched him ſecretly +. = 
Nay, in order to obviate all ee it is the | 
ak of thoſe who rule at Venice, to perſecute till 
death the. perſons they have once injured ;' and that 
the friends of theſe unfortunate perſons, or ſuch as, 
have. eſcaped from their hands, might not conſpire, 
the Council of the Ten iflues out from time to time 
certain proclamations t, promiſing g large ſums. to any 
one who ſhould reveal any crime of ** or e the : 


head of a proſcript. 


0 4 Amelot de la Houflae Governement de Venice, tom. it, Machiaveh 2 
in his Prince: -. 


a Theſe proclamations are called alem. Bands 5 


— * 2 - 
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LOT 0 H. A P. + 25 
e ſuppreſs ng thoſe Offices which Pare Pal: 


0 ſecure their power, Princes multiply offices 
=” and dignities : but when once ſecured, to en- 
large its boundaries, they reduce the number of them. 


Not content with being at the head of affairs, they. 


are anxious to diſpoſe of every thing. Having filled 
with their creatures the high places of government,, 
they proceed to inveſt in themſelves all offices which. 


ſhare authority, or to ſuppreſs them * Ever fixing. 
their 


= To 1 ki 3 Edvard x ko the juriſdiction of the 


dignity of an Earl, which was hereditary, to that of the office of a ſheriff, 


which was during pleaſure : he moreover ſuppreſſed the office of high: 
Juſtice, which he conſidered. as formidable to the crown itſelf. Hume c 


Hiſtory of England. 


I After the death of the Marſkal Leſdi iguieres, Leaks XIII. ſuppreſſed! 


the ofßtee of Conſtable of France: Te Vaſſor. Hiſt. de Louis XIII. vol. vii 

Alphonſo de Vago, in his expedition againſt Arragon, ordered Don John: 
de Lanuza, great juſtiza of that kingdom, to be executed; and with him 
were buried the immenſe Prerogatives of this office. 3 Are. 
Cbronol. de P Hiſt. 4 Eſpag. 

At the death of the Infant Don Philip, the dignities of great Admiral 
and great Prior of Caſtile were aboliſhed. Idem. 
Philip V. having concluded a treaty with the Emperor. Charles VI. who- 
. at length acknowledged him for King of * ſuppreſſed the office of. 
Conſtable of Caſtile. Lem. | 

Louis XIV. Kaving reſolved to fit i in orion at the helm, Ss pos 


kimſelf the direction of the finances, and ſuppreſſed the office of. Colonel. 
II e 7” O00 
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their eyes on thoſe on whom high truſts have "mY 
conferred, they wait only for an opportunity to diſ- 


poſſeſs them. When an opportunity offers not itſelf, 


they ſtart it: they raiſe enemies to the high officers of 


the ſtate to charge them with negligence or miſde- 
meanor, If they find any guilty, they utter loud 


complaints againſt theſe bad ſervants, and ſuppreſs 
the Women of their office under — of reform- 


ing abuſes . 


To th oſe, they cannot © convict of any miſdemeanor, 


L they give many cauſes of diſguſt, they make them feel 
che weight of authority, and artfully provoke them 
to furniſh reaſons for being diſmiſſed, or to reſign a 
place they can hold no longer: but great care is taken 


to leave theſe places vaeant, or to grant them as cm. 
But 


e ee office of very. great. 1 as it had 


„ ieee eee Hs Places. Feleite, Lincs: de 

* ch fea cine 
the governors of provinces almoſt entirely of thein pawer. At preſent. 
they kave na authority in their o: government, - upleſs by virtue of a 
particular commiſſion ; they are not even permitted ta reſide therein with- 


ou permiſſion: * mee, 


temporary commanders: ane fent im their room. . 
+ There are at preſent in France no offices ef any n inhe 


: handy of the. king's cammiſheners The office: of farmer general, of 
9 7 6323 — . 


factories, 
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But to veil their defigra, and not to diſcontent every 
one, Princes ſubſtitute for offices of truſt places without 
authority, dignities which flatter avarice or pride 
without feeding ambition, and thus ſecure the con- 
cerned party. Thoſe they cannot pay with AA 
they pay with promiſes. 

When the Prince cannot ſGid-allvolices - end 
dignities which ſhare authority, and veſt them in 
the crown, he aſſociates himſelf thereto, places him- 
ſelf at the head of orders, corporations, dhe ** | 
and ſoon uſurps all their power *. 


At other times, inſtead of . offices he 
lets them become extinct . 
At length, to remain the ſole maſter of the ſtate, 
he boaſts of conn the father of his 7 and wholly 
X . engaged 
fe commiſfary of war, marſhal and admiral, ſubdelegate, inten- 
dant, chancellor, &c. are all places GT Pee and it is much 
the fame in other kingdoms. 
J 0 deprive the military orders of St. Jago, Con and Alcan- 
tara, of theit power, Ferdinand of Arragon artfully prevailed on the 
knights of each order to place him at their head, and thus annexed the 
maſterſhip of them to the crown. Marian. Hiſt. Lib. xxv. 
In order to diveſt wholly the inquiſition of Portugal of its ir, 
Joſeph de Braganza placed himſelf at the head of it. 
+ Thus became extinct the Spaniſh council of ſtate, formerly ſo cele- 


brated, wherein all grandees who had diftinguiſhed themſelves in the 
dignities of viceroy, ambaſſador, commander of armies, had a right to be 


admitted. Deſormeaux, Abreg. Chron. de TR PEfp. 
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engaged + with the care of promoting public happi- 
neſs, he takes upon himſelf the management of affairs, 
orders his ſubjects to addreſs directly his perſon, takes 
cognizance of every thing, examines every thing, and 


diſpoſes of every thing. The ſimple multitude then 


beholds with admiration his air of benevolence, his 
attendance to public affairs, his zeal for their well 


| being; they expect their felicity therefrom, but per- 


ceive not that the Prince conceals his ambitious deſigns 
under this outſide of goodneſs, and ſeeks only to ren- : 


der himſelf independent. 


© p. 8 
To i incapacitate the People from attempting « 126 
T, zſurrection. ; 


OWER now advances by rapid ſteps towards deſ- 

potiſm. The Prince, on the point of making 
any bold MR, prepares his engines. If he can do 
without 


} 


8 Philip V. before | Goppreſing the office of conſtable of Caſtile, 
and modelling anew the army, iſſued out a proclamation, expreſſed 
in the moſt ſpecious terms, wherein he fays, among many other flat- 
tering things, © that he ſo eagerly ſought for peace, in order only to 
apply himſelf with ſucceſs in promoting the happineſs of his people ;— 

a people whoſe ſervices, zeal, courage, and fidelity, he could never * 


to0 mach.” * 2 
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without the legiſlature, he carefully abſtains from 
aſſembling them; if their concurrence is abſolutely 
neceſſary, he again employs his former arts to influ- 
ence them, and by bribes, promiſes, threats, ſecures 
a ſtrong party; when ſecured, he ventures to aſſemble 
this pretended ſovereign, and makes it reſolve what 


he pleaſes. 


The ſubjects, wholly engaged with their private 
affairs, or careleſs of public intereſts, take no notice 
of the blind devotion of the ſenate to the court, and 
the Prince continues with eagerneſs to urge on the 
execution of his deſigns. Yet if any one ſhould at- 
tempt to open the eyes of the public, the miniſtry, 
under. pretence of maintaining good order, perſecute 
this zealous patriot ; then confounding the cauſe of 
the crown with that of the laws, they charge him 
with refractory proceedings, and have him puniſhed 
as a diſturber of the public peace. 


If the public open their eyes and complain, they 
are amuſed by frivolous objects, calculated only to 
fix unquiet minds, or their attention is engaged 5 11 
politic war. - 


Under colour of ſecuring national intereſts, or vin- 
dicating the glory of the ſtate, the Prince arraigns a 
A power, demands ſubſidies from his peo- 
| "2 ple, 
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ple, raiſes new troops, nominates to military offices 
reſtleſs and ſuſpected men, gives ſecret orders to the 
commanding officers to expoſe them in dangerous 
ſtations, or has them diſpatched in the dark. d 
Attentive to what paſſes out of the ſtate, the people 
perceive not what paſſes within, and the Prince conti- 
nues to enlarge the boundaries of prerogative, or "TR 
to uſurp power. | 
To carry on the war, new ſubſidies are > demanded, 
a part of which are carefully laid by. 
The war being at an end, the people, elated with 
their victories or depreſſed by their calamities, reſign 
themſelves to joy, or labour to retrieve their loſſes: 
and whilſt they, wholly engaged by private affairs, 
| loſe fight of public ones, the Prince NO 8 
his ambitious projects. | 


During the courſe of a long government, liberty is. 


deftroyed by gradual alterations, and is ever recovered 
by violent efforts only: but the Prince takes ſuch 
cautious meaſures that, once. ſu bdued, the fubj jects 
may never be enabled to break their yoke again. 
Under pretence of ſecuring the fafety of the realm, he 
undertakes to become abſolute maſter of it. Accord- 
| . ingly 
* Tt was in order to make away with troubleſome ſubjects, not to ſtop 


the progreſs of Philip, that Henry III. of France ſent, in 1589, a fect | 
to the \Texoeres, and an army to the Duke d' Alengon. 
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ingly he begins by having the old fortreſſes repaired, 
then proceeds to have new ones conſtructed *, at firſt 
on the borders, afterwards in the interior part of the 
country ; in fine, he orders citadels to be built in 
every important town, increaſes the garriſons, and 
renders the military eſtabliſhment numerous and for- 
midable. Thus under the fair name of public good, 
the Prince ſeizes, by degrees, every poſt which leaves 
a communication between the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
parts of the ſtate, and cuts off every means of ever 


N 9 their forces again, or appearing in detaehed 
parties, 


* Philip II. of Spain, to render himſelf abſolute, ordered a great 
number of fortreſſes to be conſtructed in his dominions, and a citadel in- 


every large town, Deſormeaux, Abreg. Chronal. de PHift. d Eſpag. 


The duke d'Alba, governor of the Netherlands, intending to lay a 
grievous tax, nominated alcauala, ordered a citadel to be built in almoſt 
every town. Idem. 

In France, every province is thick ſet with ſtrong g places, FEE there i is 
no conſiderable town without a citadel, Almoſt all other countries in 
Europe exhibit the ſame ſcene. Fortunately we are an exception, and 
how carefully is this advantage to be preſerved! As long as adminiftra- 
tion ſhall confine their projects to have ſtrong places conſtrued on the 
ſea- coaſts, let them carry them into execution undiſturbed : but from the 
inſtant they ſhall attempt, under any pretence whatſoever, to have any 
fortreſs or citadel built in the interior part of the N end we are 
undone, unleſs a national oppoſition enſues. 


+ Princes dread nothing ſo much as the union of their ſubjects. When 
Charles I. under colour of ſecuring the ſafety of the realm, exacted a 
Joan to the full value of the abiidics voted in the parliament held in 1 628, 

3 8 
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parties, within being cut in pieces by mercenary 
troops. When once the people can no longer appear 

in a body, the ſovereign is . as e anni- 
hilated. 


CHAP. LI. | 
2 accufloming the People 70 military Expeditions. 


AVING incaphcitated the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral provinces from ever uniting their efforts 
for their common defence, and thoſe of the towns from 
| making 


the following inſtruction, - among others, was given to the commiſſioners 
appointed to levy the loan, That they treat apart with every one of 
thoſe who. were to lend money, and not in the preſence or hearing o any 
other, unleſs they ſee cauſe.” Macaul. Hiſt. England. 5 
The French adminiſtration were at infinite pains during the minority of 
Louis XIV. to prevent the conferences of the chambers of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, on account of an edict relative to the tarif et droit annuel. 
« As in theſe ſort of conferences,” ſaid the miniſter, « the freedom of 
. ſpeech is not any way curbed, they ought not to be held without the 
- expreſs permiſſion of the king. The regency,” added he, © is ready to 
hear the remonſtrances and demands of all the chambers, but of every 
one apart.” Hiſt. du Card. Mazarine. | 
* Gli huomini,“ ſays Machiavel in his Prince, « fi vindicano delle 
legiere offeſe, d' elle gravi non poſſono; fi che Voffeſa che fi fa all' huomo 
deve eſſer in modo che non ſi tema la vendetta.” Princes ſtrictly follow 
this odious leflon, and far from leaving any means to their ſubjects of 
defending their liberty, they even deprive them of every mean of 2 


ing i * 
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making any attempt for their own fafety, Princes 
accuſtom the people to military expeditions ; and, 
under colour of ſecuring public peace, ſoldiery are by 
degrees ſubſtituted for civil officers. 


Soldiers are appointed to arreſt offenders, ſoldiers 


are appointed to wait on malefactors going to execu- 
tion, ſoldiers are appointed to clear highways. In 


5 places of public diverſion, in auction rooms, in places 


of public exhibition, ſentinels are placed at the doors: 
in all places where the people meet, ſoldiers watch 
over them, and for fear of any nocturnal attempt, 
ſoldiers even then ſerve as guard *, 


Of ſecuring the Fidelity of the Army. 


N 92 that thoſe men who are placed at the head 
of the troops, might ſupport the overgrown power 
of the crown, and not controul it, Princes are not 


ſatisfied with having ſuppreſſed every military office 


of too great influence, but divide the army into 


many ſmall bodies, among which they incite jealouſy 


2 J am ſenſible that many things in this work have no relation to our 


own actual fituation; and in this we are to be accounted happy: how 


much more ſo ſhould we be, had we not ſo great a concern in the reſt ! 
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by means of peculiar diſtinctions. The command of 
theſe ſmall bodies they confer on devoted men alone, 
and the better to ſecure their fidelity, they eſtabliſh 
in every body ſeveral degrees of command, which 
officers are promoted to ſlowly by rotation, and rapidly 
by preferment. Hence every ſubaltern officer not 
only conſiders him who fills the next ſuperior degree 
to his own as an obſtacle to advancement, and looks 
upon him with a jealous eye: but the moſt ambitious 
among them ſeek to riſe by fawning adulations, vile 
ſervices, and aſſiduity in courting the Prince; whilſt 
thoſe who are raiſed. labour to ſecure favour "7 a blind 
devotion to his commands. 
In regard to the high military 7 wg great care is 
1 not to confer them on any darling of the peo- 
ple, and never to join them to any civil office. Diſ- 
truſt is ſometimes carried ſo far as to place at the head 


of the army ſoldiers of fortune only, to change fre- 


quently the general officers, to incite between them 
competition, to ſet inſpectors over them, and never 
to allow the Yoo! to be long ſtationed in the * 
| ple EN” ; 

When the Prince diſpenſes with communding che 
army in perſon; in order to truſt the command with- 
out danger into other hands, he gives it to ſeveral, 
Z won oh oe Oe et 9” 1500S 

© — Sch is fie cratt of the Venetian. —\  - © 
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who have never a full power granted them to act as 

they ſhould think fit; their operations being always 
inſpected by a council of war, if not directed by the 
cabinet itſelf. Having modelled the army at will, ge 
careſſes the military, ties them to his intereſt by lar- 

geſſes, and renders them the ſole objects of his favour. 

Thus Princes form to themſelves a devoted party, 
ever on foot againſt the people, and impatiently look 
for an opportunity of making uſe of it. 


CHAP. LIV. 
25 ſecure the military from civil Power 


HE ſoldier, being in a free country e ever r ſubject 5 
to the laws and reſtrained by the magiſtrates, 
acknowledges his duty, and preſerves in his new ſta- 
tion ſome notions of juſtice; he is taught to reſpect 
the citizens, and is prevented from being made con- 
ſecious of his influence *®. Hence the Prince, in order 


to teach the ie to age on + him only, and 
Y render 


„The e power is | poſſeſſed i in every ade by choſe who have 
arms in their hands. Pk 
+ In almoſt every tate in Europe, the military take the following 


- eath of fidelity: the ſoldiers, that they ſball obey no other command but that 
of their officers ; ; and the officers, that they ſhall defend the throne, and 


zever attack 11. | 
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render them the 1 inſtruments af his will, 


ſecures them from civil power: they are made 
accountable to him alone; and it they either plot, 


mutiny, pillage, commit rapes, or murders; always 


a Martial Court is 56 (EY to cid the delinquents, 


I 


r lv. 


25 inſpire the Military with Contempt OR ts Citizens: 


s the military are the inſtruments deſtined: to 
enlarge the Prince's authority, in order to pre- 

pare them to act againſt the people in a favourable 
juncture, they are ſeparated from them +, quar- 
tered in barracks; and afterwards inſpired with 
contempt for every profeſſion except their own. But 
to render them conſcious of cheir n many 
„„ 8 F . 


In this r the Prince indeed takes no fach ſteps : but he fre- 


gquently renders null the ſentence paſſed on military malefactors; and, 


in favour of notorious villains, makes uſe of a prerogative conferred on 


. the crown to ſave unfortunate, not wilful offenders. 


+ I am not ignorant of what has been alledged againſt the quartering 
of ſoldiers upon free ſubjects; but however grievous a burthen it may be 
to have ſuch vicious gueſts, I am far from aſſenting to the common 
opinion. The nuiſance complained of may be removed by enacting 
ſevere laws againſt the encroachments and violences of ſoldiers, by not 
authorizing them to demand for their groat a day more than is in the power 
of the landlord to afford, by commiſſioning civil officers alone to billot them, 


1 and by enforcing _ to 901 it in an impartial manner. On the con- 


trary, 
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0 Shs of diftiin@ion are conferred on thaw * Uſd- 


to deſpiſe the citizens, they ſoon become deſirous to 
oppreſs them, and ever ready to fall upon that part of 
the realm which ſhould attempt to make : an inſur- 


rection F. 


trary, to lodge the military in barracks, is at once to diveſt them of that 
little humanity which they pick up by converſing with the honeſt part 
of the world, to corrupt them the more by their abandoned inter- 
courſe, and to qualify them for a military government. In the firſt 
caſe, the evil is accidental, but is unavoidable in the laſt ; and ſince, 
from the criminal ambition of Princes, we are to undergo one or the 
other under pretence of common ſafety, let us ſubmit to the leaſt of them. 

When, in the reign of William III. adminiſtration induced the 
commons to enact a law for quartering of ſoldiers either in public or pri- 
vate houſes, they knew not how favourable it would prove to their pro- 
jects to crowd ſoldiers together in barracks: but this they have ſince 
learned from other powers. An attempt is now making to ſeparate the 
ſoldiery from the people. Already troopers, under pretence of keeping 
them near their riding houſes, are quartered in a ſort of obſcure barracks, 
till they may be quartered in proper ones; the progreſs is ſlow, but God 
forbid we ſhould behold ſuch eſtabliſhments with indifference. 

In Ruſſia every body is obliged to yield the precedency to military 
men. At Berlin the ſame regard is paid to a detachment of Wolter paſſing 
in the ſtreets, as in Catholic countries to the viaticum. 

In France, the ſoldier looks upon the burgeſſes with contempt, 
and believes himſelf privileged to inſult” them: the officer diſdains 
. merchants, men of letters, and magiſtrates : the nobility de PEpee, as they 
are called, deſpiſe the nobility de la Robe. So likewiſe in Spain, 
Portugal, Ruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, &c. and in all theſe countries every 
ſentinel has a ſcandalous prerogative to waſh 8 the leaſt affront with 


dhe blood of ſubjects. 


- + This is to be — in Turkey, China, Indoſtan, France, Spain, 
Ruſſia Ne 
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| among the various 


derns is much more refined : they borrox 
Intereſt the money of the public; and POL depoſi- 
tums of the fortunes of the ſubjects, like chains, tie 
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GHA.P.. LVL. 
of U 2 Enottions and Eærortiont. 


TT is a 1 vu the cabinet, that ic 
the people are too rich, or even too much at 


eaſe, it will prove impoſſible to keep them ſubmiſ- 


five ; whilſt men rendered dependent by their wants, 


deſtitute of the means of oppoling reſiſtance, and. 
aſhamed of their poverty, are conſcious of their ſub- 


jection, and much more diſpoſed to obey f. Hence, 
far from releaſing the people, Princes ever charge 
them with heavy taxes. But as if this did not ſuffice, 
xeans they have recourſe to, in 
order to impoverifh their ſubjects, uſury, exactions, 115 
and extortions are oftentimes made uſe of. 


The Roman ſenate, - not fatisfied with levying the 


taxes, diſpoſing of the public money, and: appropri-- 
ating to themſelves the lands of the ee ene- 


mies, uſed to prey on the plebeians by ufury.. 
Such was the craft of the antients, that of the mo- 


the _ two . On one lade, _ are a r 


. of 


+ See the Political Teſtament of the 1 of Richelieu. 
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of ſubjection, the ſubjects belig ever afraid to furniſh. 
a pretence for forfeiture from attempting to revolt : 
on the other ſide, they are arms in the hands of the 
Prince which enable him to cruſh thoſe who bare 


truſted him there with. | | 
Beſides, when a favourable juncture offers, the 


Ig either by retaining the intereſt for a long time, 


repaying the capital when the value of money is 
below par, or even by retaining. the capital itſelf,. 
reduces, by a ſingle ſtroke, his ſubjects to that point of 
miſery which they could not have been reduced to 
but gradually, by purſuing, the former plan: 

In theſe points of view, public funds truſted to 
government in France, Spain, the kingdom of Naples, 
&c. are to be conſidered. —A truth which thoſe. peo- 
ple have but too often ſadly experienced. 

In England ſuch ſteps have never been taken; and 
perhaps never will; yet public loans bind us not the 
leſs ſtrongly: for by their means the government has 
intertwined itſelf with the property of the people, in 
ſuch a manner that it is impoſſible to lay the ax to the 
root of the former without deſtroying the latter. 


As ſoon as the government becomes debtor, choſe 
who are creditors, made ſenſible that the ſums intruſted 
are loſt if government ſecurities fail, are ever ready 
to ſubſcribe freſh ones, in order to furniſh it with 

: „ means 


— 


* 
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means for n ng then, And this newly: raiſed. 
money may be employed for a different purpoſe. _ .. 


If to ſecure a fund for the payment of meg any 
as deſtructive of liberty ſhould be thought 


abſolutely neceſſary, the party concerned, that is, 
that part of the nation which is the moſt regarded, 
would conſent to it, rather than run the riſk of being 
ruined by a ſtate bankruptcy. If any one ſhould 


treat this as a chimerical ſuppoſition, let them remem- 


ber the exciſe laws. Moreover, as by the negociation 


of loans, and the creation or management of funds, 
the intereſt of moneyed men is intimately connected 
with that of the court; not only the factors for admi- 
niſtration and thoſe dealers in the funds, who, for the 


fake of a lucrative ſhare in ſome contract, are under 
miniſterial | influence, turn courtiers, and cringe at 
levees, procure | themſelves ſeats in parliament, and 
aſſiſt the Prince to enſlave their country; but the 
locuſt tribe of ſubſcribers, brokers, ticket-mongers, 


and all thoſe who a& or ſeek to act that dirty part, on 
all occaſions appear the avowed advocates of every cor- 


rupt miniſter, induce the timid, the weak, the fickle, 
the ſordid, and the indolent, to follow their example, 


furniſh their patron with a pretence to urge in excuſe of 


his miſconduct, raiſes their clamours againſt the com 
Plaints of true patriots, ſmother the voice of the nation, 
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and become A dangerous faction in Cup pport of 
tyranny. | 

Dior are even theſe the worſt meaſures. that are 
planned by ſome Princes to ruin the people. | 


& 


Sometimes, in order to impoveriſh their ſubjects and 
enrich themſelves, they debaſe the coin, that is, reduce : 
Its intrinſic value without altering its current one. 


At other times, they prey upon the ſubjects by the 
moſt flagrant extortions ; they even commit them to 
priſon, in order to _ them to recover their liberty 5 
by paying heavy ranſoms. 

Thus having induced their ſubjedt to contract 
many wants by encouraging luxury, it is the craft of 

Princes to deprive them afterwards of the means of 
indulging them, or rather to drive them from depen- 
dance to ſervitude. . 
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FP OWAP. Tun 


7; undermine the Supreme Authority, 


HE Prince, having ſecured the army, now | 
labours to ſecure the legiſlature, or to render 
its power vain. When on the point of making any 


bold attempt, if he can do without the concurrence 
of the repreſentatives of the ſovereign, he carefully 
abſtains from calling them together. If their con- 


currence is abſolutely neceſſary, they are not ſuffered 
to proceed to any other tranſaction, but that for which 


= they have been aſſembled. - 


| Charles V. having ſummoned the cortes of Caſtile 


to meet at Compoſtella, engaged them to grant him 
a ſubſidy. With this grant, the cortes laid before the 


king a repreſentation of thoſe grievances whereof his 


people craved redreſs ; but he having obtained from 
them all that he could expect, paid no attention to 


their petition . 
Such was the practice of e des I. - Whi he was 
in want of money, he aſſembled parliament, and 


- hurried the bill for ſubſidies : then to prevent them 


from taking cognizance of the public grievances, he 
lulled them into pans by fair aaa aſſured 
| them 


| © Sandoval. 84. 
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them that he would be ever careful to preſerve the 


| liberties of his people; engaged the ſpeaker to inter- 
rupt every debate foreign to the bill for ſubſidy, ex- 
pelled out of the houſe the warmeſt patriots, by inca- 


pacitating them from ſerving as repreſentatives, or 


prorogued, if not diſſolved the parliament. | 
To accompliſh their deſigns, Princes ſometimes 
again put in practice their former arts, they corrupt 


the legiſlature, and make it ſpeak as they pleaſe. 


At other times they terrify the party in oppoſition 
by threats, or they have the regiſter of the votes 


altered. 955 5 1 cr) ds 
It was by terror that Henry VIII. kept the parlia- 
ment ſubmiſſive to his will. The members, free only 


in the ſenate, were, as ſoon as the ſeſſions was pro- 


rogued, left defenceleſs to the mercy of this tyrant. 
Charles I. intending to have an act paſſed in the 
parliament of Scotland, for the reſumption of thoſe 


church lands and titles, which had been alienated in 
the minority of the former reign, was careful to be 
preſent at the debate. But meeting with a great 


oppoſition, he pulled out of his pocket a liſt of all 
the members that compoſed the houſe, adding, 
Gentlemen, I have all your names on this paper, 


and I will know who will do me ſervice, and who 


will not, this day,” Notwithſtanding the king's 


32 threaten- 


or, 


A 
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threatenings, the bill was rejected by the majority 3 
but the clerk of the regiſter, who gathered the votes, 
removed this difficulty by declaring that it was carried | 
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in che affirmative Wi: 
Princes, in order to nee at . mth the OY : 
tive body, oftentimes endeavour to procure a choice 


of repreſentatives favourable to their deſigns. Thus 


Henry VIII. and Mary, when they deſired to carry 
any important point, uſed to write circular letters to 


the lord: lieutenants in the counties, Sing: a * 


per choice of members +. 
Actuated by the ſame views, James u. Aly 


reſumed the charters of all corporations in the king- 


dom, and granted them new ones, drawn up in ſuch 


a form that it was in a manner left to the king to 


nominate the repreſentatives. 
If this ſuffices not, Princes have en OR 
to another method. They ſuffer none to fit in the 
ſenate but thoſe who are known to have no virtue, 
after having ds all athers who are e ee to 
have any. 
In the exigencies of affairs i in 16 PE a parliament 
was ſummoned, but Cromwell finding that the majo- 
rity of the members. returned would be unfavourable 
to his Ana an ow . at the doors of the 
| houſe 5 


2 ils os 11 p. Vp of Cranm. p. 344. 
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houſe's and, under pretence of excluding men of 
corrupted principles, permitted none to enter but ſuch 
as produced a warrant from his council. 
Some Princes, in order that the 1 ſhould 
he: entirely at their diſpoſal, have even by violence 
altered the conſtitution. 
In 1539, Charles V. 3 e ſub- 
ſidies from the cortes of Caſtile ; but having vainly 
employed entreaties, promiſes, and threats, in order 
to obtain his demand, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly with 
indignation, and excluded out of theſe aſſemblies the 
nobles and prelates, under pretence that ſuch as pay © 
no part of the public taxes had no vote to claim in 
laying them on. Hence none were admitted to the 
cortes but the deputies of the towns, who being in 
too ſmall a number, and too feeble to oppolc the 
a king, were all at his devotion *, - 
| Other Princes have divided the n body, 
and made the proſtituted part paſs for the Whole. 
During our civil war of 1641, Charles 1. in order 
to abate the veneration paid to the patriotic repreſen- 
tatives, and avail himſelf of the name of the legiſla- 
ture, with a view of levying the ſums which were 
neceſſary to carry on the war, ſummoned the parlia- 
ment at Oxford; and having collected there all the 
"= mem 
* Sandoval, Hiſt vol. k. p. 269, | 
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members of either bobine who Wired to his at; 
he endeavoured to infinuate, that the two houſes fitting 
at Weſtminſter were not a legal convention, attempted 
to prevail with the earl of Eſſex, general of the par- 
liament, to treat with thoſe proſcripts, and engaged 
that proſtituted aſſembly to paſs ſeveral acts, to grant 
him ſubſidies, and to n the nn Ts 
_ of high treaſon ® | © : 
The Prince, by engaging the . to eld 
conſtantly to his will, and having hereby abaſed them, 
has no more recourſe to craft; he aſſumes the ſtile of 
a maſter, and if he ſtill continues to aſſemble them, 
it is Fay to give law. 


CH AP, Don, 
To furp Supreme Power. 


R RIVED to this point, Princes ty con- 
ſummate their iniquitous deſigns. Earneſt to 
ſee the people their ſlaves, to reduce them to ſervi- 
tude, they oftentimes turn _—_ them the n 5 

tion itſelf. N | Ty” 

In a government wherein the activity of this legiſa ; 
lative power nn on the will of was executive one, 


Es the 


. Huſband's Collections. 
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the legiſlature never can appear but when the Prince 
gives his orders, and never anſwer but when he inter- 
rogates them: in order, therefore, to annihilate their 
power, they are no longer called together. When 
once the legiſlature are ſunk into oblivion; the Prince 
imperceptibly uſurps their functions: he ventures: to 
_ by his own authority, ſome ordinances, at firſt 
n trifling objects, afterwards on objects more impor- 
tant; he then by degrees repeats this practice, accuſ- 
toms the people to that uſurpation of authority, and at 
length finds himſelf inveſted. with the yo" of enact- 
ing laws. 
Thus the kings of Dink 1 oa 8 
At the origin of that monarchy, royal prerogative was 
limited to the executive power; the ſupreme power 
reſided. in the general aſſemblies of the nation, which 
met annually at ſtated ſeaſons, and in which every 
freeman had a right to aſſiſt. Their authority was 


extended to every department of government. Such 


as electing kings, granting ' ſubſidies, enacting laws, 
n national e paſſing judgment in the 
e 5 laſt 


* Theſe aſſemblies were mics G de Mars or de May. See 
Paſquier, Mezeray, le Pere Daniel, &c. 

I The antient annals of the Francs deſcribe the perſons wha were 
| preſent at the aſſembly held A. D. 788; in theſe words: In Placito 
Ingelbeimenſi conveniunt pontifices, majores, minores, Sacerdotes, reguli, duces, 
comites, prefedi, cives, oppidani, &c. Sorberus, art. 304. 


2 as 8 & 


3 the monarchs of the firſt race. 
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laſt alder with reſpect to every cou *, in a word, 
whatever related to the general welfare of the nation, 


was ſubmitted to their deliberation, and determined 


by their ſuffrages f: the King having only a right to 
give his aſſent to the public reſolutions, and none ta 


refuſe it f. Such was the men . under 


Notwithſtanding the power and W which 


ene 


the general aſſemblies of the nation continued to — 4 4 


ſeſs extenſive authority, under the kings of the ſecond | 
race. They determined which of the royal family 
' ſhould be placed on the throne : the Prince clected, 
_conſulted them regularly with reſpect to every affair 


of importance to the fate, and without their conſent 


no law was paſſed, and no new tax levied. 


Under the degenerate poſterity of Charlemagne, 


royal 5 Was reduced en to nothing. Every 
Ara baron 


7 EY The capirularia, that i is, the Jaws enafted 3 in thoſe affemblies, were 


relating the one to political, the other to ceconomical, many to eccleſi- 


aſtical, and ſome to civil eme See the Capitular. collected * 


Baluze. | 
In the Capitulare, A. D. B77, the oath Louis the Stammerer took at his 


coronation, begins thus, Louis par - x miſcricorde de Dieu et election 
du peuple, je promets,“ &c. 
-+ Amoinus de Geſtis Francor. 1ib. iv. Se Recueil, iii. 116, 1 
' 7 See Capitular. of Charles the Bald, A. D. 822, and 857. 
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baron had ſoritied his lands into a ſmall ſtate almoſt 


independent of the king. The kingdom being thus 


broken into ſo many ſmall- diſtricts, every one of 


which acknowledged a diſtin lord, was governed by 
local cuſtoms, . and . purſued. ſeparate intereſts, hardly 


any common principle of union remained. Hence 


the general aſſemblies ſcarcely confidering the nation 


as forming one body, could no longer enact common 


laws; and . part of the W power was left 
inactive. 87 


the ſucceſſor to the crown, and the ſettling the re- 


gency, when the. en g monarch had not fixed | 


it by his will. 


It was left to the king to ſummon. the e 


aſſemblies; but as the ordinary charges of government 
were ſupported by the crown demeſns, he called them 
together but ſeldom, and only when he was com- 
pelled by his wants or his fears to have recourſe to 
their aid. Thus the obligation of ſummoning them 


regularly forming no eſſential point of the conſtitution, 
in order to render their power null, the Prince artfully 


avoided nne them. | 
| When 


Under the deen dau of Hugh Capet, the juriſ- 
diction of theſe aſſemblies extended no further than 
to the impoſition of new taxes, the determination of 
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When the functions of this power had been a long 
while ſuſpended, the kings aſſumed them, but ventured 
at firſt on acts of legiſlation with great reſerve, and took 
every precaution that could prevent the people from 

being alarmed at the exerciſe of a new power. Con- 
cCealing their authority as much as they could, they 
began to iſſue their ordinances, not in a tone of com- 
mand but of requeſt; they appeared to treat with their 

ſubjects, they pointed out what was beſt, and allured 
them to comply with it. . 
As the power of the crown extended, this * 
le gave place to an imperious tone; and in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the king openly 
aſſumed the ſtile of a law-giver. 
Ihe laſt of the Capitularia collected by Baluze, was 


iſued in the year 921, under Charles the Simple. In 


the middle of the eleventh century, were publiſhed | 
ſome royal ordinances, contained in the collection _ H 
Lauritre ; but the firſt ordinance extending to the 
whole kingdom, and being, properly ſpeaking, an act 
of legiſlation, is that of Philip Auguſtus, iſſued in the 
year 1190. The eſtabliſhments of St. Louis were not 
publiſhed as general Jaws to the whole kingdom, but 

as a code of laws, to be of authority within the 

crown domains only. The veneration of the people 
| for this Prince projured 4 this code a favourable recep- 
| . 
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tion throughout the whole kingdom, and contributed 
not a little to reconcile the nation to the uſurpation 

of the legiſlative authority. The people, accuſtomed 
to ſee their monarch, by his private authority, iſſue 
_ ordinances in points of the greateſt importance, were 
not ſurpriſed when they ſaw him iſſue them for levy- 
ing ſubſidies for the ſupport of the government. 
When Charles VII. and Louis XI. firſt ventured to 
exerciſe this new power, the minds of the people 
were ſo well prepared by the gradual iricroachments 
of the crown, that it ſcarce gave riſe to any murmur. 
In proportion as kings continued to exerciſe acts 
of legiſlation, their ſubjects ceaſed to be ſurpriſed ; 
they forgot at laſt that the crown had uſurped the legiſ- 
lative authority: and at preſent the idea of this autho- 
rity having been veſted in the crown during every 
period of the monarchy, is ſo univerſal in France, 
that any aſſertion to the R le be deemed 
abſurd. - | 


men OF THE e er. 


WI E N che W cannot cauſe the een to 
ſink into oblivion, he attempts to ſeize _ 


its ; authority by every mean whatever. 
A a 


22 
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Juice, goodneſe, n Virtue, are to be relin- 
it: zo private men alone, ſay the abetters of 
_ tyranny ; #hoſe at the helm muſt af from other prin- 
ciples. All is permitted to the man who attempts to aſcend 
a throne ; when ſeated thereon, all muſt be ſacrificed to 
enlarge the boundaries of bis ' prerogative ; on the leaſt 
ground, ſuſpected perſons ought to be made away with; 
no word, no engagement, no oath, ever ſo ſolemn, ought 1 ” 
be regarded, no blood to be ſpared, when an obſtacle to 
bis obtaining © abſolute empire. Theſe horrid leflons 
are erected into maxims of policy, and theſe fatal | 
maxims have been a copious ſource of odious crimes, | 
covered with the . Sepomination. of Act * 
ee Policy *. in = 


How many of theſe acts of eras 1 are fatal 
lowed up by time and buried in the night of pt . 
yet how many are ſtill recorded in hiſtory * 


In order to ſeize the ſupreme authority at. Syracuſe; 
3 ſummoned the ſenate and the people; 
ordered all the ſenators and the moſt conſpicuous. 
citizens to be put to death by his guards, and placed 
himſelf e on ms throne. | 
3 


„ 


4 People ought to be gorerned by whe and virtuous men alone; 
but to their misfortune, and to their ſhame, My 4 are N ever ruled 


* fools or knaves, FS 
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Alfonſo, ſon of Ferdinand I. whth a view to. cruſh 
at once the power of the Neapolitan nobles, and ren- 
der himſelf abſolute, cut off the bara of the e 


reputation and influence among them 


Cæſar Borgia, that he might intirely reduce the Ro- 
magna to ſubjection, deputed Renaro Dorca thereto 
with full power. But fearing the ſhocking cru- 
elties committed againſt the inſurgents had rendered 
his authority too odious, and deſiring to appeaſe the 
minds of the people, he joined perfidy to barbarity, 
diſowned the conduct of his miniſter, and ordered 
him to be quartered in the public place +: 


The Venetians, weary of the long and tyrannic h 
domination of their Prince, reaſſumed, in 1171, the 
reins of government. T hey continued, indeed, to 
ele& a doge, but fixed ſuch boundaries to his power, 
that ſcarce any thing was left him but a title. The 
ſupreme authority reſided in the people at large: 
however, as the concurrence of every one to every thing 
was impoſhble, they transferred the ſovereignty to a 
council compoſed of 470 citizens, nominated by 1 2 
electors; but that every one might have his turn, 
there was to be yearly a new election on St. Michael's 
day. T he authority of this council was unbounded, 

AM... 0 and: 


7M Gta, Hiſt. di Nap. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. 
1 Avguſt, Niphus, de regnand. perit. lib. iii. cap. 9. 
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and by leaving it ſo, the people were ſoon reduced to 
ag by their eee h *. On ne. 1 


When the ſovereign acts by deputies, unleſs their pos limited 
by the fundamental laws of. the ſtate, a ſingle attempt is oftentimes ſuf- 
ficient to ruin liberty. In this reſpect, the Engliſh conſtitution is extremely 
defective. Our repreſentatives are the guardians of our rights; they muſt 
always defend, never attack them. But no boundaries have been fixed 
do their authority, in order ta ſecure the conſtitution. againſt their attempts. 
They enter into no engagements with their conſtituents. After they are 
elected, they take their place in the ſenate; and inſtead. of confidering, 
themſelves: only as the defenders of the conſtitution, they believe them- 
ſelves to be the arbiters of it; they have even altered it many times. 


It was a fundamental law of the kingdom, that parliament ſhould be 
held once every year, or more frequently, if neceſſary. During the 
 . reign of Edward I. this law was confirmed, but afterwards. altered. 
Under Henry VIII. the parliament. paſſed an act for prolonging its 
duration to ſeven, years. This act was made triennial under Charles ]. 
Under Charles II. it was changed to an act for the aſſembling and hold- | 
ing a parliament once in three years at leaſt, and again rendered ſepten- 
_ nial in 126. In every one of theſe acts of legiſlation, the parliament 
has overpaſſed the boundaries of its power. The right of determining 
the frequency of elections and ſeſſions, unqueſtionably belongs to the peo- 
ple at large, and to the people ar large alone. For if the repreſentatives 
haye a right to fix the duration of their commiſſion to three or ſeven 
Fears, why not to extend it to fifteen, twenty, thirty, or rather to 
render it perpetual, that is to ſay, a right to render themſelves indepen- 
| | a daunt, to overturn: the conſtitution, to 1 e their a e and 
. wweduce the nation to flavery? ?? 
ö F 4 | One might imagine that. the n have es 
5 and ſtill eſcape our notice, when, among our moſt ſpirited patriots, 
many inconſiderate men are at infinite * by 9995 frequent motions for 
: | N f a trien- 
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reforming abuſes, the doge Pietro Gradenigo over- 


- a 


2 e bin, to induce the * to acknowledge, as: r 
er of the parliament on that point. 


What I ſay, on the frequency of elections, I 67 likewiſe on that of 


ſeſſions, and generally with. reſpect to whatever belongs to the fundamen- 


tal laws of the ſtate. With an unbounded power to redreſs public 
grievances, the repreſentatives of the people ought to- have none to alter 
the conſtitution, not even to render It perfect, without previouſly. taking 
the advice of the nation. Notwithſtanding the parliament have for a 
long time arrogated to themſelves the right of extending their authority in 
every point, this right muſt: be claimed by the people, and the utmoſt 
influence ought- to be exerted in order to put themſelves in poſſeſſion of it. 
According as this point is gained or loſt, we are free or ſlaves. As long 
as the power of our repreſentatives: is not-confined within proper limits, 


liberty may be enjoyed, but is not firmly eſtabliſhed ; we have no other 


laws-but the decrees of our deputies ; thus abſolute maſters of our birth- 
rights, they may ſubject us to the yon. en over us, and forbid us 
even to complain. 

I do not ſay, that the legiſlature intends to: „make ſo iniquitous an- 
uſe of their power; but they can, when they pleaſe, as long as-their power 
is not reduced within proper bounds. But how is their power to be re- 
duced? The union of the people, not the: ſtep which ought to be taken, 


is the chief point to be attended to. However our meaſures be planned, 


they will always prove ſucceſsful when. we purſue them in concert, and we 
may do it, as ſoon as willing. 


When, under Henry VIII. the parliament paſſed the ſeptennial act, 


_ Charles I. the triennial act, and under Charles II. the act for aſſem- 
bling and holding of parliament once in three years at leaſt, the electors 
might be excuſed for not having diſavowed their deputies; in thoſe times 
of diſcord and confuſion, to reſcue the ſtate from the brink of deſtruc- 


tion was the only object in view: But at preſent, that ſuperſtition" no. 


7 | mere 
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by the criminal guarantia, declaring, that all thoſe 


who actually compoſed the council, or had compoſed 
it the four preceding years, ſhould, they or their 


deſcendants, for the future continue to compoſe it * ; 


thus inveſting the repreſentatives of the people with 


the whole adminiſtration of affairs, he wreſted all 


authority out of the hands of the ſovereign T. 


Cromwell returning victorious from his expedition 
into Scotland, was honoured with a deputation from 


_ parliament, and other marks of diſtinction. He then 


entered the capital i in triumph, and as every one ear- 
neſtly ſought his favour, this crafty diſſembler only 
thought how to reconcile to himſelf all parties. At 
firſt he made uſe of his credit to obtain for the 
royaliſts better terms, he captivated the affections 


of the preſbyterians by an affected auſterity of man- 


ners, ſeduced the bigots by exclaiming againſt the 
looſeneſs of the miniſters of religion, flattered the 


army by cauſing them to entertain ſufpicions about 


the parliament, and gained the affections of the 
whole 


more enflames and divides the minds of the people, if parliament 


ſhould be ever ſo inconfiderate as to prolong its duration, and refuſe, 
at the requeſt of the nation, to recall the act, however hard be the 
neceſſity of vindicating liberty by force, the nation ought not to defer ; a 


moment to take up arms. This is the caſe of a juſt revolt. | 
That act of policy the Venetians have denominated, 77 ferrar el 
Consiglio. + Contarini Hiſt. Venet. lib, viii. 
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whole nation by earneſtly ſoliciting a new election of 
repreſentatives. He afterwards filled with his crea- 
tures all military places, and the firſt civil offices, 
incited the malcontents to riſe, repaired to parliament 
followed by a band of devoted fatellites, charged the 
patriotic. members with ambitious deſigns, and ex-- 
pelled them the houſe. No ſooner did Cromwell 
become ſole maſter of the government by this act of 
violence, but he formed a cabinet council of the 
chief officers of the army who were the moſt in his 
intereſts, placed himſelf at the helm, and had a 
new parliament elected: but not finding them enough 
fubmiſſive, he engaged tlie proſtituted members to 
riſe, and to reſign into his hands their authority: in 
fine, he expelled the patriotic party, and ufurped the 
ſupreme power under the Nen denomination of 


Protector. 

Whilſt the ſenators were aſſembled, Chriſtian UI. 
5 Sweden, complained to his guards of the little 
regard theſe Magiſtrates paid him; aided by them, 
he then ſecured their perſons, obliged them to 
reſign their places, which he conferred on his 
creatures, rewarded his adherents, aſſembled his troops, 
beſtowed. gratifications on the officers, exhorted his 
ſubjects to be ſubmiſſive, and remained i in peaceable 
5 of me NN | 


* 
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'© H A P. i” 
Of violent Meaſures, i 


HEN che people, incenſed at ſuch WIR 
Vous attempts, make an inſurrection, the 
55 Pringe orders troops to march againſt them, and if 
his own forces be not ſufficient, he has recourſe to 
his neighbours ; he then exhorts his ſubjects to 
return to ner, threatens to employ force in caſe 
they ſhould oppoſe, and gives them to underſtand 5 
that they muſt ſubmit without terms. > 
Thus Princes begin by craft to reduce their ſub- | 
jects to ns ans . enſlave them by 
| violence. 


0 HAP. IX. 
Finn and Polly of the People. | 
"OT only the ambitious projects of Princes, 


P YN their dark dealings, their villanous attempts, 
eſtabliſh ſlavery ; but the inconſideration and *. 


of the people alſo prepare the way to tyranny. 


There is a tacit covenant between Princes, they reciprocally offer 
their arms to each other, and reciprocally unite their forces in order to cruſh 
the people who riſe againſt oppreſſion. When our forefathers had ſen- 
| tenced Charles I. to death, all the Princes. in Europe propoſed to make 
a league in order to vindicate their authority, which, as they pretended, 
had kalen into contempt by the — of that bad monarch. 
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In a free government, when: care is not taken'from 


time to time to bring back the conſtitution to its firſt 
principles, in proportion as the epoch of its origin 
becomes remote, the people loſe ſight of their rights, 
they ſoon forget them in part, and afterwards retain 
no notion of them. The people, by long loſing fight 
of their rights, by ever ſeeing the Prince at the helm, 
and by ever obeying his commands, at length con- 
ider themſelves as mere cyphers, and the Prince as 
ſole maſter. 1 

The only juſt aim of a political aldbelstion, i is "Oy 
happineſs of the people, and whatever be the preten- 
ſions of Princes, all other conſiderations ought to 
yield to public welfare; but the people are inclined 
to look upon the Prince's authority alone, as being | 
facred ; they never believe themſelves authoriſed to 
op poſe by force his arbitrary mandates; 3 to prevail 
with him they believe no means lawful but ſupplica- 

tions *, and are ever ready to ſubmit to the moſt. 


grievous oppreſſion, rather than puniſh the Lord * 
anointed. | TG ER. 
Bb 1 5 When 


3 Bonos imperatores voto expetere, 3 err ay Tacitus 
himſelf, the zealous friend of liberty, 
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When ſubjects groan under the yoke of a SO 
Ringe, hardly any perſon finds fault; but when a 


whole nation paſſes ſentence upon a * e one 
2 * 8 * ; 


As a as che W can ſecure FE "FOE from 
puniſhment, * is diſregarded, and i ſou ght | 
after. | 
Men, when Ss; become 1 of the dis. ” 
5 graceful yoke of a deſpot, and are aſhamed of the ho- 


nourable reſtraint of laws Þ+. 


| | Kings, magiſtrates, commanders 2:7 armies, "nd 
all thoſe who, adorned with marks of power, hold 
the reins of the empire or dire& public affairs, are 
objects of public admiration — Like antient idols, 

ſtupidly admired and adored. | 5 
. : N Belices 


* * It is * to has 88 FRY of the nn of Charles I. 
The Engliſh, they ſay, committed an horrid crime, in violating the 
ſacred majeſty of Kings : and how many among us think in the ſame way? 


+ The rich citizens at Arhens were aſharned to be looked upon 8s fub- | 
Err £6 
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Beſides pageantry, the people reſſ pect in i 
the advantage of birth *, a fine 1 ſtature, beauty; 
and theſe frivolous endowments ſerve not leſs to en- 
8 creaſe their empire, than they da that of . 


The good Graſſe of Princes ſupply t hos. want of 
merit with the people: for although events be 
ever ſo much accidental, they always conſider brilli- 

ant ſucceſſes as the effects of ability in thoſe who com- 
mand, and this much contributes to increaſe the vene- 
2 W the 15915 ſhow to them . | 


* Men. deſpiſe thoſe they have once e ſeen their equals. Alu the 
invectives that the Caſtellani and Nicoloti at Venice beſtow on each 
other, the former upbraided the latter with 9 had for their Doge an 
artizan of the ward of St Nicholas. | | 

The antient Germans themfilves, a people the moſt 88 
ever determined by amt in their GUT o a Prince. Tacit. de Mor. 
Germ. 


+ As Pepin was a 3 ſized man, 2 nobles of his court. had not 
always for him the becoming regard ; byt the majeſtic air of Francis I. 
and Louis XIV. kept thoſe who approached them in awe, and commanded - 
their reſpect. 

The beauty of Philip IV. of Spain, rendered him the idol of the Cali. 
lians. Deſormeauz, Abreg. Chron. de P Hiſt, d Eſpag. 


The Ethiopians uſed to ſelect for their king! the men beavifl. man 
among them. Herod. Thalia. 


. - After the duke Pepin and Charles Martel had made the Auſtraſia 


dur twice over Neuſtria and Borgogne, the Francs entertained ſuch | 
\ 1 * 2 . high 
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eee OF THE SAME Sumer. 


B UT nothing contributes to it ſo much as the ſtupid 
ages cal of the —— for ocrtain . cha- 


racters. | | 
Let a Prince 5 "RY reſolu te, 1 enter- 


| priſing, and magnificent, no more is wanting; if 
diſgraced by a thouſand vices, thoſe few good quali- 


ties are thought to be a ſufficient endowment. 


We do not paſs the ſame judgment upon iner 
as upon private perſons. We only conſider their 


actions as being bold, great, extraordinary, in- 

ſtead of conſidering them as being juſt, good or 
virtuous. We overlook their diſregard of their word, 
their want of honour, their treachery, per Jury, trea- 
5 ſon, 


high opinion of the vanquiſhers, that their adiniration was boundleſs. 
The national enthuſiaſm for the family of Pepin was carried ſo far, as 
to elect one of his grand children, although a child, Maire du Palais, 
and appoint him to ſuperintend king Dagobert. Le Commentateur i 
anonime de Fregedaire, fur Pan 714. ch. iv. | 
. _ » Our forefathers ſo much exuked in Richard the Firſt's heroic actions 
in Paleſtine, and were ſo elated with the glory which thoſe military 
exploits reflected on their name into the fartheſt Indies, that they per- 
mitted him to reaſſume all thoſe grants which he had ratified before his 
departure for the Holy Land, and continued to adore him, although he 
bad reduced them to ſubjection. Hoveden, pag. 733. 
The high reputation which Edward III. acquired by the victory of 
£2 err mock contributed to render him abſolute in his dominions. 
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ſon, unmercifulneſs, cruelty; we admire their mag- 
nificent follies, inſtead of looking upon them with 
indignation; we praiſe their iniquitous undertakings, 
inſtead of branding them with infamy; and often- 
times are ſo inconſiderate as to reward with a crown, 
crimes which merited capital puniſhment. | 
Let us overlook the encomiums beſtowed on  Alex- 
ander, Cæſar, Henry VIII. Charles V.; and from tlie 
many inſtances recorded in hiſtory, ſelect that of 
Louis XIV. whom courtiers, poets, academicians, 
and hiſtorians have ſo greatly cried up, whom incon- 
ſiderate men have ſo ſtupidly admired, but wane 
memory good men ought to deteſt. 
A good Prince ought to have HORS in view the 
welfare of his people; but, if the conduct of this 
monarch be attentively enquired into, it will appear, 
that during the whole courſe of his long reign, he 
only ſought after what could be undertaken to his 
own glory: all his deſires, all his diſcourſes, - all his 
actions ever aimed at fame: and to this deplorable 
folly he continually ſacrificed the * . of his. 
ſubjects. 
Inſtead of apphying the + wikis money to Feste 
the true intereſts of the nation, he diſtributed it to 
85 his nee E it in feaſts, _— tourna- 


— — — ——— 
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ments, in making caſcades and n amid 


arid plains, and in forcing nature, 


Inſtead of permitting his ſubjects to enjoy the fruits 


| of f induſtry and honeſt diligence amidſt the bleſſings of 


peace, he facrificed to the ambition of being diſtin- 


guiſhed as a conqueror, their tranquillity, their well- 
being, their blood : and, whilſt diſputing the laurels 
with the * let Sham: ſtarve i in the career r his 
s viecories 


To Re his caprice, his Nabe his wants a 


new, not content with exhauſting the produce of 

| paſt years, he deſtroyed the promiſes of years to come, 

deeply involved the public in debt +, and brought the 
greateſt calamities upon his dominions. 


Infatuated with a luſt of power, he attempted: to 


make all bow under him, cruſhed all thoſe who op- 
poſed his will, and in order to ſhow how unbounded 
was his authority, exerted his tyrannic empire over 


even the Rings of his people, and armed a ferocious 
| ſoldiery | 

* In 1664, there was an univerſal famine all over the kingdom. 
+ The debts he left at his death amounted to 200, ooo, ooo pounds. 


He ſet during his whole reign. 782,500,000 pounds, which make near 


16,521,740 at by z. whilſt the public revenue under Colbert amounted 


to 5,090,044 pounds only: The deficiency was made up by retaining the 
- intereſt of public funds, by. circulating paper ſecurity without value, 
by ſelling offices and ä and * playing a thouſand other ſharping 
| tricks. | | | 2 
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ſoldiery againſt thoſe ſubjects who refuſed to wy | 


their conſciences. 

He erected indeed for the public Cows monuments 
of oftentation, hitherto ſo much celebrated; but 
had he remitted to his people the immenſe ſums they 
coſt, that money would have incomparably more con- 
tributed to the good of the public. Inſtead of a few 
infirm ſoldiers maintained in the Invalides, a multi- 
tude of huſbandmen would have been preſerved from 
beggary; with thoſe ſums he exacted from them, they 
had cultivated their fields, improved their ſmall patri- 
monies, ſecured their ſubſiſtence, and their unhappy 
iſſue would not now linger in miſery, 

For a few idle perſons to paſs away their time in 
thoſe ſpacious gardens which ſurround his palaces, _ 
what a multitude of uſeful labourers were reduced 
to wretched habitations | what a great number of 
them buried in the mud fl 

He indeed promoted commerce, arts and ſciences ; 
but what are theſe advantages to the miſeries he 
brought upon his dominions ? what are they to the 
torrents of blood ſhed by his boundleſs ambition, to 


the hs HS in which his eee pride plunged 
| his 


" „ The 8 ü 
+ Near ſixty thouſand labourers rebel in draining the marſhes of 
ge 
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his people, to the ſufferings of che multitudes he 


reduced to beggary? what are they to the calamities 
inſeparable from that folly of ever keeping on foot a 
numerous army of idle ſatellites—a folly of which he 


_ firſt gave the example, and which, becoming epide- 
mical, has ſeized Princes, and almoſt ruined Europe ? 


Monarchs are ſo accuſtomed to take advice in all 
oublic undertakings from their own paſſions only, and ö 


this abuſe is the ſource of ſo many miſeries, that the 


means of indulging ſuch a fatal preſumption cannot 

be too ſoon wreſted out of their hands. 11: ; 
The true glory of Princes is the enforcing obedi- 

ence to the laws, preſerving the bleſſings of peace, 


and promoting the public welfare: but for our miſ- 
fortune, and from our folly, it is not after this glory 
' thoſe at the helm aſpire. 


How inconſiderate is mankind 1 not the vices es of 


: Princes more than enough to effect our miſery, with- 
out inciting them, by a ſtupid admiration of their 
follies, to aggravate our deplorable condition ? | 


| ConTixuarION or THE SAME | SUBJECT. 


No T only an extreme propenſity in the people to 
be dazzled by the falſe luſtre of pageantry, the 


enſigns or pomp of power, great undertakings and. 


brilliant 
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brilliant n but cheir prejudices nn con- 
tribute to confer. new prerogatives on Princes. 


Ahe vulgar proportionate their reſpect to * power, 
not merit; they diſregard monarchs who are not 
abſolute, and reverence deſpots. Obedience on the 
throne is according to them equally ridiculous and con-. 
temptible. Sovereign without Power, Crowned Slave, 
theſe are the titles they give the Prince who is not 
powerful enough to cruſh them ; but they admite 


him when he can ſilence the laws. 


Men, far from oppoſing the attempts of the crown 

to uſurp abſolute authority, even diſpute ſometimes 
with each other who has the ſad prerogative of being 
ſubject to the moſt powerful Prince. | 


Ihe deſigns of adminiſtration mult be Sir; they 


cannot be made 2 without divulging the ſecrets 
18 "Oe ; | : of 


8 The majeſty of the Roman ienate was no longer reverenced, when 
its authority became divided. | | 


The Czar rules his dominions with a tyrannic ſway. Supreme arbiter 
of life and death! his commands are irreſiſtible. This boundleſs autho- 
rity, far from being odious to his ſubjects, ſeems much to their liking. 
The more powerful their Prince is, the more like a God he appears to 
them. When a Ruſſian is aſked a queſtion he cannot anſwer, God and 
the Czar alone know it, ſays he n | 


Is not the limited Power of our kings a matter of raillery to the French * 
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of government, and rendering its undertakings abor- 
tive: hence it is inferred, that the ſubject's glory con- 
ſiſts in a paſhve obedzence to the r commands 
of Princes. 
The king "ET a he to appoint miniſters the | 
- people have no right to oppoſe them. 


.- Certain people entertain the dangerous opinion Ag 
the glorious authority of a Prince conſiſts in the ſervi- 


lity + of his ſubjects : others pretend to the falſe glory 


of a loyalty proof againſt every conſideration : and it 
is the folly of all nations to exult in the e 
wiſdom of their own laws. 


| What | 


, he tory maxim. , 

+ The French are fo much affected by royal majeſty, as to conſider 
in public undertakings only the intereſts -of their 3 la oe du 
ys as they expreſs it. | 

4 The Caſtilians boaſt of their inviolable loyalty for thels Princes. 
When the Emperor Joſeph attempted to dethrone Philip V. and had the 
Archduke proclaimed in Madrid, king of Spain; no citizen joined the 


a ecclamations of the ſoldiery. The peaſants and burgeſſes, in the night, 


murdered all the ſoldiers they met with; the ſurgeons poiſoned all the 
enemies they had under their hands, and the courtezans were purpoſely 
laviſh of their virulency; the curates and pariſhioners inliſted themſelves 
and fled to the affiſtance of Philip; the Biſhops marched at the head of 
. monks ; all even women fought tor their 89 1 e e 
; Chron. de F Hiſt. q Eſpag. 


It was a ſaying of Charles V. That all other nations wanted to be cajoled, 
"the Spaniſh alone to be commanded. 2 


4 * 
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What people did ever deſerve this laſt reproach more 


5 than ourſel ves? We never ceaſe boaſting of the 


excellencies 'of our conſtitution, and by continually | 
extolling it, we are not ſenſible of its. 1 and 
neglect to reform them. 5 
TI) he conſtitution of England i is, no doubt, a monu- 
ment of political wiſdom, if compared to others; 
yet it is not ſo perfect as we are pleaſed to affirm, nor 
can it be ſo, conſidering its origin and its revolutions. 
If traced to its firſt principle, it will be found to 
be very ſimple, and ſuch as ſuited uncivilized men; 
good enough for a people who ſubſiſted by pillaging, 
but containing a thouſand ſources of anarchy. _ 

As ſoon as theſe concealed cauſes unfolded them- 
ſelves, the kingdom was tore by domeſtic factions, 
remained expoſed to foreign invaſion, © became the 
prey of an uſurper, and was reduced to the moſt 
deplorable ſubjection by its rulers. Under our kings 
of the houſes of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart, deſ- 
potiſm was attached to the monarchy. The diſpenſ- 
ing power, the power of rendering arbitrary judg- 
ments, of impriſoning, of exacting forced loans and 
| benevolences, of preſſing and quartering ſoldiers, of 
erecting monopolies, were all exerciſed in their turn. 
Weary of groaning under oppreſſion, we have 
ſometimes e to ſhake off our yoke; ; but all 
Cc 2 our 
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our meaſures to recover li berty, far from being free 

national tranſactions, were mere acts of violence _ the 

Rrongeſt party. CCC 
During our civil diſſentions, every party, ge! ir 

prevailed, has almoſt always been buſy in cruſhing : 

the others: and amidſt the inſolence of 3 erected 

| themſelves as the maſters of the nation. n 


Vet if ever the triumphing party ipulated | for 
common liberty ; unable, in the tumult of arms and 
the public agitation of mind, to eſtabliſh it on a firm. 
baſis, in order ta form a regular adminiſtration of 
juſtice, they have applied only a palliative remedy to 
| the moſt urgent evils, and brought back the conſtitu- 
tion to its firſt principles, or nearer its Wr inſti- 
tution. 


8 only 1 ar: — ſecuring 2 4 
Hr, was at the acceſſion of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick; as the triumphant party then e a great 
majority in the nation, and the Prince“ was without 
; ambitious deſigns ; but this favourable N we 
| 1 | | 57:7; W000 
In 1719, 177 I. propoſed to eſtabliſh the freedom of the con- 
Kicution by ſecuring that part which is the moſt liable to abuſes the 
limiting the prerogative of creating Peers; and that prerogative, ſo 
deſtructive to liberty, and of which the king was very willing to diveſt: 
Dimſelf, was, 1 8 his will, Preſerued to che un. 
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But I leave the conſideration of defects which 
might have been reformed, for the examination n of 

defects which ſtill remain. 

In a well conftituted government, the people at 
large is the real ſovereign, to them belongs ſupreme 
power: but among us the Prince has circumſcribed 

the boundaries of national * liberties ; whilſt the 
nation ought to have circumſcribed thoſe of royal 
prerogative. This defect in the conſtitution is capi- 
tal. Several of our kings have availed themſelves of 
it to tyrannize over the ſubjects; it proved the cauſe 
of all the differences between Parliament and James I. 
Charles: I. and Charles II. it was likewiſe in virtue of 
it that James II. reaſſumed the charters of the city 
of London, nay, thoſe of all the en in the 
kingdom. . 

Yet let a veil be drawn over this humiliating origin of 
our birth-rights. Thus emancipated, had we at leaſt 
recovered ſovereignty : but we are ſtill no more than 
an emancipated people; in no national tranſactions 
does the parliament appear conſcious of their preemi- 
nence; in all their addreſſes to the throne, reſpecting 

affairs of P e they ever mention the king's 


* 


Per ſon ö 

Ses the tenor of all the Charters, upon which. our birtherights are it 
founded. tf 
1 

il 
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perſon and prerogative in the firſt place 3 the reli- 
gion, the laws, and * of the _—_ ever in 
the lafl} 


„ "Pkg repreſentatives of che . are admitted into 
the great council of the nation as truſtees for the peo- 
ple, as well as councellors for the king; but in the 
_ oath of fidelity they take at their admiſſion, they 
. conſider themſelves as the king's ſervants only *, 


To: the people at large only the legiſlative power : 
28 to belong; this power they exerciſe either by 
themſelves or by repreſentatives : but among us one 
particular claſs of ſubjects ſhare that power indepen- 
dently of any conſtitutive authority. By- birth, they 
are the king's hereditary councellors, they make one 
of the three eftates in conjunction with the lords ſpiri- 
"tual, and with them, are ſupreme judges in the realm; 
"Bay, the arbiters. of it: they diſpoſe. of the exown, 
when the throne becomes vacant, and pronounce in 
laſt reſort upon all cauſes that have boon. decided. i in 
any of the courts of juſtice. 
T0 ſueh extenfive power are annexed high FRY 
— _ 4 n e n, and 
2 e inſult- 


* 1 do promiſe and ſwear to be faithful, and to bear a true 1 | 
to his. Mwyjeſty.—So help me God. Suck is the * 
members of the houſe of commons, 5 
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inſulting * to other ſubjects. Is it for their ſublime 
virtues and exalted merit, that they are honoured with 
a coronet ? No, the fatal privileges which they claim 
and arrogate to themſelves, are but the inheritance of 
the plunders, ark Leah and violences of their 


anceſtors. 

When the bebe at ws canmde 28 bs them- 
ſelves, to them belongs the right of nominating 

their repreſentatives but among us this right is pecu- 

iar to a ſmall part of the nation f, to the . 

of 


* Let it not be ſaid, that theſe prerogatives are no ore "I paying 
them a mock reverence, and ſounding in their ears an empty title; the 
laws being made to reſtrain them as well as others. But allowing the 
laws to be impartial, are they not eluded by men of title? Except a 


ſingle caſe—murder ; in all others the dignity which inſpires them with 
| preſumption to oppreſs the defenceleſs, is joined to an eſtate which affords 
them means to ſupport their outrages : men of no large fortunes, or eaſy 
circumſtances are therefore not ſafe from their inſolence and caprice. 
IJ In the reign of Henry IV. laws were enacted limiting the electors 
to ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings (a ſum equivalent to twenty pounds of 
our preſent money) a year in land, free from all burthen, within the 
county : although the letter of this law has not been maintained, we may 
learn from the following preamble of the ſtatute, that this defect of con- 
ſtitution, I object to, proceeds from the licentious ſpirit and Wi ork 
pretenſions of the nobility. | 
« Whereas the elections of * have of ak in many counties ; of 
England, been made outrageous by an exceſſive number of people, many 
of them of ſmall ſubſtance and value, yet pretending to a right equal to. 
the beſt knights and eſquires; whereby manſlaughters, riots, batteries, 
and diviſions among the gentlemen and other people of the ſame counties, 
hall gery likely riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided | in this 


behalf, & c. Statutes at Large, 8 Henry IV. ca 5.7. 
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of the reſt. Nay, of this: part of the nation, few be 
individuals have as great influence as the moſt nume 

rous corporations; many ſmall boroughs having a 
right to ſend repreſentatives in parliament. Let us 
overlook the monſtrous abuſe that four or five thatched 


houſes ſhould be upon. a level in the great council of 

the nation with the largeſt cities of the kingdom: but 
theſe inſignificant boroughs have been privileged by 
the crown for the purpoſe of corruption, and depen- 
dency ; for by the influence of the court their mem- 
: bers are always choſen. „ 
n a moment of patriotic 2 88 a 8 


indeed was enacted for voiding all elections of parli- 
CA ament-men, where the elected members had been at 
: any expence in meat, drink, or money, to procure 
votes: but was any proviſion made by that law for 
| diſcovering and perſecuting ſecret offenders; and do 
our elections the leſs exhibit ſcenes of ſcandalous tranſ- 


actions? Inſtead of ſeeing electors zealous to declare 


themſelves for merit only, and candidates Waiting for 
their lot with a becoming dignity: a cringing band 


of ſuitors are ſeen, beſtowing, without ſhame, Hatteries 
and bribes on men they look upon with contempt, 
the inſtant they have extorted their votes; and a 
; proſtituted herd of voters glutting themſelves without 


remorſe at lawleſs banquetings. 3: 
The 


* In 1656. 0 | : 5 
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+ The people's repreſentatives are the defenders, not 
the arbiters of the conſtitution. - Guardians of the 


national: rights, they ought always to defend and never 
attack them. Hence, although they may be intruſted 


with a boundleſs authority to redreſs public grie- 


vances, they ought to have only a limited one to enact 
ſtatutes * : but where are the boundaries fixed to the 
power of our deputies, in order to ſecure from their 
attempts the ſanctuary of the laws? 


When the repreſentatives are intruſted with an un- 


1 power, the people ought at leaſt to have a 
conſtitutional authority to reſtrain or diſown them as 


ſoon as they abuſe their truſt: By what obligations are 


our deputies reſtrained to the obſervance of the duties 
of their office? We have a right, indeed, to watch 
over their conduct; but when they make iniquitous 
laws, how are we to diſown them ? When they attack 
our liberties, how repreſs them? By petitioning the 


Prince? What a fine contrivance, to have recourſe fol- 


redreſs of our grievances to the chief author of them 
las he not many times rendered illuſive the ri ight of 
5 OTROS: 5 Knee our ee ? HO.] 
5 0 


$A free ee ſays a celebrated hiſtorian of ours, cannot do any 


thing illegal. According to this maxim, which is true only when a people 
at large exerciſe the legiſlative power, a whole nation is at the mercy of 
its repreſentatives, having not even 88 ne 5 e when 


1 1 8 over by them. 
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then are we to obviate this denial of juſtice ? We 


have no other law, therefore, chan the arbitrary 


commands of our reprefentatives, who may at 
will negle& our intereſts, attack our liberties and 

_ fell our birth-rights; without being called to any 
account, or incurring any other damage, than not 
being choſen another time. Even this trifling reftraint- 
is wanting in our conftitution ! Have not our commiſ- 
fioners taken upon themſelves to determine the dura- 
tion of their commiſſion? If they are authorized to 
extend it to ſeven years, why not to twenty, _ 
fixty ; why not to render themſelves independ 
their conftituents ? mee 


able fituation of ſeeing our liberties invaded with 


out being able to. oppoſe more than vain murmurs, 
or reduced to the fituation ſtill more deplorable of 
Wang rights with arms in our hands ®, 
The repreſentatives of the people, being intruſted 
| with the interefts of the public, ought to enter into 
an engagement with their conſtituents > our deputies, 
when at firſt admitted into the ſenate, take, indeed, 
an oath of fidelity, but in that oath there is not a 
A _ _ mentioned about the nation +. 
* How many times he they made i unlawful to eff their authgs | 
zity in any caſe! 
7 Seth form of their och of fidelity in a acute. 
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Ai repreſentatives of the people ought ever to act 
according to the inſtructions of their conſtituents: 
but our deputies exerciſe their delegated power with- 
out ever conſulting us. When once elected, they take 
not any more notice of us. We have therefore no hand 
in the laws enacted by them; and how many times 
have the reſolves of the houſe been directly oppoſite to 
the ſentiments of the people they repreſent ? What 
are then our repreſentatives, but our maſters? _ 
The laws enacted in the great council of the nation 


dugnht to promote public welfare: but among us what 


a negle& of national intereſt ; how ſeldom does any 
bill, but of a private nature, pass? Even to make 
a motion for theſe bills, friends in the houſe are 
always neceſſary, and frequently ſuch friends are 
bought. Has it not been notorious in many inſtances, 
that parliament- men have been induced for lucre's 
fake to proſtitute their abilities, and facrifice their 
country in the furtherance of any job, how dirty 
and iniquitous ſoever? Open the journal of the Britiſh 
ſenate, and there en n * this 
lad truth ®, 
I )!be repreſentatives of the ——_ ought to attend 
with ts the duty of their office: but our 
HG +. 3 deputies 


WD Poole the many inſtances, I confine myſelf to the affairs af the 
India company in 1693. 
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deputies either ſit or abſent themſelves juſt as they 
pleaſe, except in ſome- extraordinary juncture; and 
by their negligence ever make it the more eaſy for 
the miniſter to carry his point. Neglect of duty is 


even at preſent an artifice ſeveral of them make uſe of 


to make their beſt advantage of that power they are 
truſted with: nay, the moſt infignificant among 
them, by thus abſenting themſelves, have found out a 
method to oblige the miniſter to ſtipulate; - for in 
the great council of the nation matters are carried 
by the number of be end not * the "OO of ar- 
guments. 
As the people Sue Have a right to ſelect their 
repreſentatives, they alone have a right to declare 
their choice, and to maintain it: but our deputies 
have arro gated- to themſelves the eſſential privilege of 
7 judging. of - turns, nay,. of excluding ſuch members: 
as 88 object to, in ſpite of their conſtituents. 


Talents and virtue ought to be the only lin. | 
tions required in repreſentatives of the people; and 
the man whom they grace, whatever be his rank or 
circu mſtances, ought to be preferred to that honour- 
able office: but our deputies conſtrain their conſti- 
tuents to ſelect them from among a particular claſs 
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of ſubjects which is not“ the leaſt ienorant, nor r 


teſt corrupted part. of the nation. 


good underſtanding, and an independant, "Ah 
mall fortune, might have formerly offered” himſelf 
as candidate : but now neither virtue, patriotic zeal, 
nor ſervices are regarded; money without merit opens 
the door of the ſenate, by which fools: and knaves 


enter commonly in ſuch droves as leave very little 
room for the admiſſion of worthy men. In order to 


ſecure its freedom, parliament, it is ſaid, has thus 


; lodged more or leſs power in the ſeveral degrees of 


fubjects, as they have greater or leſs intereſt in the 
common ſtock. T confeſs that thoſe ought to have 
the care of public affairs, who, ceteris paribus, have 
the largeſt ſtake in public weal, becauſe the public 
have then, in the property of wealthy men, a ſecurity 
for their good conduct, which is wanting in men with- 


out fortune; but wealthy men are not always thoſe | 


who have the greateſt concern for public ſafety, and 
fortune alone is a very bad guarantee. I appeal to 
JJ) pPe᷑rece 


* By virtue of an act of parliament, all its members muſt be men of 
a landed intereſt, All thoſe who poſſeſs not three hundred a year in 


land, free from all burthen, are incapacitated from repreſenting a city 


or borough ; and all thoſe who poſlels not fix hundred from being e | 


of e. 1 


Every Engliſhman of an unſpotted as 2. 
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precedents. All thoſe members who gave up to 


Henry VII. Henry VIII. and Mary, the birth-rights 
of the ſubjects; all thoſe who proſtituted ' themſelves 


to the will of James I. Charles II. and James II; all 


| thoſe who had, by their violent proceedings relating 


to foreign affairs, ſo much diſguſted the whole nation, 


and given (cauſe to the Kentiſh petition *, were they 


not men of property? all thoſe likewiſe who have 


of property? If ever virtue has ſhone in parliament, | 


it was only when the iniquitous practices of the court, y 


' and the venality of the ſenate had brought the nation 
to the very brink of deſtruction ; and when the care 


of public ſafety obliged the electors to be determined 


in their choiee of repreſentatives only * Probity, ; 
abilities, and patriotic zeal. _ . 


The allurements tendered to virtue are not of fo : 


_ palpable and ſtriking a kind as the baits of corrup- 


tion; and none but the wiſe and virtuous are greedy of 
them: men whole whole merit conſiſts in their for- 


tune, covet only to enlarge their eſtate at the expence 
af their honour, and the intereſt of their country; 


ever ready to join thoſe at the helm in meaſi ſures rui- 


nous to the people, as long as they find in it their 


own — ele our 1 among 


I oy ITT 22% 
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wealthy men, is prudent, if they are not deſtitute of 


merit: but when luxury, extravagance, ignorance, 
debauchery, and venality, are their only characteriſtics, 
why not turn our choice upon the virtuous and wile, 
who grace the other claſſes of ſociety? _ 

Beſides, from ſuch an inconſiderate choice ever 
reſults a partiality in the laws. When deputies exerciſe 


acts of legiſlation, they ſeldom make any law which 


reſtrains themſelves; and often make ſuch as they may 


turn to their own advantage. We have no need to 


book for the proofs of this truth in foreign annals, it 


is unfortunately but too obvious in thoſe of our on | 


W 


To complain that the inferior clafles * the wird 


receive no advantage from the laws relating to property 
 (fince being without fortune, they have no ſhare in 
hacrative eſtabliſhments, and nothing to loſe) would 
perhaps be deemed too great a preſumption by thoſe 
opulent Sybarites who, from their elevation, look 


down with contempt upon the poor, whom W. | 


- believe not made to ſhare their pleaſures. 
Let us then overlook the advantages of ſociety, and 


confine ourſelves to the proſpect of its diſadvantages. 


I ſhall not mention here the hearth- money, the game- 


Hs, and the heavy taxes laid on the neceſſaries of 


— — — 
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life, fo oppreſſive to the poor 5 thete! are more im- 
portant inſtances of oppreſſion. cel Wet 
The act for raiſing the recruits, ali; in 1703-4, 


ehen the juſtices of peace to take up ſuch idle 
perſons as have no calling nor means of ſubſiſtence, 15 
| " and to deliver them to the officers of the army. 8 


In a ſociety originally formed among men much 


in the ſame circumſtances, and wherein poverty ſhould 


be conſtantly the conſequence. of bad conduct; ſ uch 
an act might have the ſacred character of juſtice. - 
But in a government eſtabliſhed among men, where 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt artful have invaded almoſt 

every thing; in a government where poverty is often 
the conſequence of misfortunes, - nay, of the injuſtice 
of Enaves ; CY where the induſtry and diligence of pa- 
rents cannot always afford their giving any education 
to their family, or preſerving their morals unſpotted; 


where, without a proper capital, it is almoſt im- 


poſſible to carry on any lucrative buſineſs, or 


exen to get an honeſt livelihood, and where po- 


verty becomes the everlaſting lot of the poor, what 


law could be more unjuſt? 


Reduced to linger in miſery, are the indigents 


beſides to be forced to fe at the expence of their 


blood, 


5 * * They are . Kill more ſo to {ks by ir ep of 
buying any thing wholeſale, x 


* 
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Avid, the inheritance, or ſecure the peace of the 
poſterity of their uſurpers, and at the riſk of their 
lives, to defend the power of their tyrants 7 Hear, 
howeyer, their inſolent oppreſſors giving, without 
the leaſt remorſe, their advice thereon: Mars ſweep 
au, four or froe times in à century, wagrants, beg- 
N and ſuch like dregs of mankind. 5 

There are foundations for poor among us, it will 
3 ſaid: but what pen, eloquent enough, could 
deſcribe with propriety the ſhocking ſcene of a work- 
houſe, or what man ever ſo lavage could take a 
view of it without ſhaking with horror. Diſmal 
places! wherein the needy is kept alive by unyhole- 
ſome food, lays in naſtineſs, breathes an infected air, 
and groans under the ſevere hand of a warden; 
wretched habitations! wherein abuſes, diſeaſes and 
hunger reign conſtantly. Of thoſe who are confined 
there, how many fall victims to their hard fate; and 
bow few, rather than re- enter therein, unleſs com- 
pelled by intolerable neceſſity, prefer not ing at 
the door of the rich? 

- The poor, almoſt entirely 4 of . 
Pet hunger, find as little againſt diſeaſe. Who does 
not know that letters of recommendation are neceſſary 

| among us, to be admitted into hoſpitals 3 hug 
ahi. * the door of them i is ever open to the ſeryants. of 


1 5 . our 
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our gentry and nability, it is almoſt conſtantly ſhut 
againſt the needy, the unſu pported, the friendleſs 
wretch. 

Among the many diſmal and horrid hes of op- 
preſſion which, in our ſo much exalted government, 
are but too often diſcloſed ve the poor, let one 
more ſuffice. = | 

ce The injured member of ey, whom che jury 
acquit, or whom the villain by whoſe machination he 
was confined dares not appear to proſecute, is dragged 
back to his dungeon, where he is again confined, 
without mercy, by the tyrant of the gaol, till he has 
paid what he eh of him under the ſpecious 
denomination of fees; thus unjuſtly condemned to 
ſuffer puniſhments which ought to be inflicted on 
profligate malefactors alone, and reduced, in "Be 
horrors of his mind, e to curſe the wy of 
his birth. 


A few, a very few, beneendnt 8 e ler | 


ing received intimation of theſe cruelties, have indeed 


ſometimes made a motion to enquire into the ſtate of 


755 the gaols, but to no effect. The legiſlators, remote 


as they are from fuch a wretched condition, behold 
without concern thoſe abominable abuſes, and never 
think them worth being reformed. Who are the 
friendz to the poor in a ſenate compoſed of rich men 

ö mh only; z 
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only; who are the members acquainted with the ſuf- 
ferings of the needy, the miſery wherein he lingers, 
and the injuries he undergoes; or if they are ac- 
quainted with them, who are the members eager to 
| reſcue and relieve him? But they do not thus for- 


get their own. intereſts; and whilſt leaving without 


pity a vaſt number of their fellow creatures to groan 
under the weight of the moſt cruel oppreſſion, they, 
without ſhame, make, alter, and amend acts for 


ſecuring the property of their dogs. 


Be it again ſaid, as long as the members that com- 
pole the legiſlature are ſelected from among one par- 


ticular claſs of people, it muſt never be expected to 
ſee them applying themſelves to promote common 
welfare : and like the. parliament under. Mary *, hav- 
ing ſecured their own poſſeſſions, they will be uncon- 


: cerned for all the reſt. 


But let us draw, oe. indignation, a veil over theſe 
myſteries of iniquity, to continue our examination. 


Although at the mercy of our repreſentatives, yet 
we have much more to dread from our Princes, 


Our forefathers, indeed, have taken much care to 
circumſcribe the prerogative of the crown, but not 


enough to curb its power. 
E 8 58 The 
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The king ought to be only the prime en aig of 
the people, but hie is the arbiter of the nation. 


Sole miſter of calling and difolving beben, F 


he but refuſes to aſſemble them, legiſlature is anni- 


hilated : In ſuch caſe what conſtitutional authority 
has a right to interpoſe The law has provided for 


it, it is aid, as it obliges the king, by his own wants, 


to call u parliament. But fhould a crafty Prince lay 


by, during many years, the fruit of His economy, as. 


well as the produce of fling. the foreſt woods, 
creating dignities , granting letters patents | for 
monopoly and grants of concealments, or have 


recourſe to the expedient of levying loans, and ſhut- 


4-7 


the exchequer; who can anſwer that a mean 
could: not oo _ contrived for F Going. VEST the 


legiſlature? 


Did not Charles I. govern for ae) years ite 


without a parlament? Yes, but he got money by 


levying arbitrary taxes, and forcing loans. Did not 
Charles II. become abſolute maſter of his kingdom . 
without army, without money, without foreign aſſif- 


. tance, and govern us wick tyrannic ſway? How 
_ was chen wanting to reduce d us to e ſer. 


vitude 2 


Shy What a TINY ſum did James I. fe by cling 1 the a of baro- 
net, knight of Nova Scotia, ws" e earl &c. Winwood, 
vol. iii. p. 335 | | 
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vitude ? Was it the wiſdom of 'our conſtitution, or 
even our virtue, e med the 2 ber tes biink 


of deſtruction? 7 
But let us fuppole. that. 1 5 has once = happened 


never will happen again. 
4 The ſeſſion of parliament | holds as 1 as FE (Il 


| pri nl and we are too. well- acquainted with the ule 


our/Princes of the Stuart line made of this prerogative, 


not to. dread the conſequences of i SE 

The king has no legiſlative power, but e can ; procure 
a legiſlature at his devotion, by his great influence i in 
the election of repreſentatives. When a new parlia- 
ment is called, beſides the votes procured by the 


money which i is privately diſtributed for that purpoſe, | 


the miniſter diſpoſes of all the votes of the tradeſmen 
who. ſerve his majeſty -in the ſeveral towns, and of all 
thoſe that placemen and other creatures of the court 
command in the ſeveral boroughs : The lord lieuten- 
ants, and other. perſons i in authority, in the counties 


and towns, exert, moreover, all their intereſts and 


addreſs to get ſuch members choſen as are : favourable 
to the deipns of the crow-wW rt 


Not fatisfied with ſecret practices, the adminiſtration 


even employs violence in order to fill the great council 


of the nation with court . ee It is illegal to 
i hood: of an election; 
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but the miniſter byaſſes the electors, by hiring a band 


of determinate villains to frighten them into a choice 
of a miniſterial candidate: and of what crime ſoever 
ſuch villains may be guilty, the Prince is not Halgamed 


to ſcreen them from puniſhment, 


As the place-bill does not regard the hier wouſe, 


by creating peers of the realm ſuch commoners as 


have greateſt influence in elections, and ſecuring theſe 


new peers, it is in the power of the court ever to 
command a majority in the lower houſe. 

If the king neglects to bee af repre- 
ſentatives ; when they are choſen, he may influence 
their reſolutions at his will. 


The king kins no A within the 1 > 
but he is the fountain of all honours, and diſpoſes 


of all places, eccleſiaſtical, | civil, and military, 


Hence a great number of hirelings in parliament ; 
this number he can ever increaſe, it being in his 


power to multiply places and offices: nay, by 
only augmenting the number of the officers of his 


houſhold, he may diſſ ki at his will of the * 
ſenate. 


The place- bill, it is FRY prevents in that reſpect 
the influence of the king, and is the great bulwark 


of parliamentary independence. A groſs error this. 


- * 
1 
1 vt 3 2 p OECES 
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Does a commiſſion in the army, the navy, or the 
militia, vacate a ſeat in parliament? Does even the 
place of attorney or ſolicitor general, lord lieute- 
nant of the counties, receiver of the king's cuſtoms, 
keeper of his majeſty's gates,, roads, and bridges, 
director and clerk of the royal hoſpitals, lord of the 
board of trade and plantations, lord: of the admiralty, 
member of the court of exchequer, and. board of 
green cloth, commiſſioner of the treaſury, groom of 
their majeſties' bed-chambers, and any other office 
of the houſhold ; nay, does a place of privy coun- 


cellor, or of ſecretary of ſtate, incapacitate from 


being a repreſentative ? Suppoſe, however, that the 


: place-bill incapacitates perſons who have an office 
or place of profit under the king, or receive a pen- 


ſion from the crown, to ſerve as a member of the 


| houſe of commons; does it incapacitate thoſe who 
receive marks of dignity or titles of honour, does it 
incapacitate thoſe whoſe relations and friends have 


places of profit under the court, thoſe who receive 


ſecret douceurs, thoſe who are dependant on place- 
men and creatures of the court; does it regard the 
houſe of peers, although it "ts well known that the 
lords diſpoſe of a third part of the houſe of commons ? 
In fine, that great bulwark of parliamentary inde- 


pendence was no ſooner erected than ſubverted by 


ew private 
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dende oontradls;, un proviſion having been dy 


chat law for diſcovering ſecret offenders. 


- Beſides the places and dignities, of v * 


difpoſes, the exorbitant fums. ene <a the main- 


tenanoe of this, houſhold, the: penſions he grants, the 


douceurs his-miniſters manage Ga his tools in negotia- 


ting public loans , the promiſes with which they 
feed the hopes of thoſe hungry harpies who ſeek to feaſt 


on the vitals of their country, the tricks of craft + 
with which they deceive the fin 


aple, the ſmiles of the 
court which lull the vain into en the 


intereſted bur warm ne W creatures which 
EI : ͤ;ũͤũ ũõͤ e draws 


5 1 
* Public meaſure * che diſtreſſes- of government one 
ought to force, are commonly undertook in England for the noble pur- 
poſe, not only of kerping up the ſpirit of gaming among the people, but 
to ſecure members of the lower houſe, by negotiating the loans in a way 
beneficial to the ſubſcribers and — to ho ee to the oy with 5 
the nation's monex. | — 


I The clear-ſi ghted have t too moch ſenſe to truſt to bare promibe, or 


| woo of tenures unſtable and reſting upon uncertainties ; with them 


the miniſter deals ready money: but how many are ſo ſilly as to accept 
of any terms? Having ſupported, by their dead vote, the intereſts of 


the court, they afterwards ſee "themſelves at the diſcretion aof it; the 
miniſter - uſing-them as dogs, as they deſerve, gives them but a bare bone 
to pick: their twelve or ſix hundred a year dwindle to three or two, 
without their daring to complain, for fear of proving their proſtitution. 
"Thoſe who are ſkilled in the tricks of policy know that there are few 


Places of one thouſand pounds a year, but have two or three Penſioners 
3 | : 1 855 
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draws into his party all thoſe who have not an under- 

ſtanding clear enough to ſecure their virtue; theſe 

means, I ſay, enable him to have at his diſpoſal the 

greateſt number of votes in the great council of the 

nation, to corrupt the members of the legiſlature 

gradually, make them ſpeak as he pleaſes, and convert 
tyranny into law. 


The commons nominate their enki; but their 


choice is void, unleſs approved by the king; and the 


influence of a f. peaker on the proceedings and reſolves 
of the whole houſe, is too well known, to conſider 


this prerogati ve as of no conſequence. 


Even the polity of the legiſlature is favourable to 


the views of the crown. In parliament, every mem- 
ber gives his vote openly: this method of voting is 
excellent it itſelf; but as the miniſters are admitted 
into the ſenate, it ſerves but to force the corrupted 
members to become traitors to their country. 

Although the king cannot call to an account the 


members for freedom of ſpeech in parliament; yet, 
jf any of them, in giving full ſcope to his patriotic 
zeal, drops a few inconſiderate expreſſions, the crea- | 


tures of the Prince exclaim againſt this want of con- 
ſideration for royal majeſty, and cry out, The Tower, 


the Tower"; on n the contrary, if the hirelings retained by 
| i -* = 
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the court diſplay in their fawning ſpeeches the moſt 
_ odious flatteries, they have nothing to fear but the 
bitter ſmiles of the friends of liberty. 

When the commons have difeparded chai i 
was there ever found any virtue among the lords ? 


But we know too much. of their proceedings to turn 
on that fide our fond hopes. Even in the moſt critical 


junctures, and when the commons were ſtruggling 
| againſt the incroachments of the crown under the 


Stuarts, the lords remained idle, and ſeemed to ſhow 


little concern at the fears and jealou fies expreſſed by 
the people. Beſides, there is in their houfe a ſacred 
tribe, ever blindly devoted. from Principle to ne 
8 PE 
_- However, ſuppoſing 3 were in the upper MS 
many virtuous members, as the place-bill does not 
regard it, by making new peers, the court may always: 
he” a majority, as has been oftentimes the caſe. 
he legiſlature is indeed a check upon the crown; 
> yet Ka when it is intirely independent. For as ſoon 


as ſelfiſh intereſted views prevail among its members, 


the  parliament—the ſtrength and glory of Britain, 
turns a profligate faction, who, partaking of the 
Prince's bounty, and hoping to ſhare with him the 
— 5 of their a Join thoſe at the helm in their 


crimi- 


« * 
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criminal deſigns, and ſapport their deſtructive mea- 


ſures :—a band of diſguiſed traitors, who, under the 


name of guardians, traffic away the national intereſt 
and the rights of a free-born people. 5 

A King of England will ever endeavour to make 
his progreſs to abſolute empire by a penſionary par- 
liament. I have ſhewn what confiden ce the people 
may place i in the great council of the nation, as long 


as our ſo much exalted conſtitution ſhall remain as it 


is. Under Charles II. the parliament was filled with 
a band of abject penſioners, and the nation wept at 
the fight of their ſenators clothed with the badges of 


flavery : what once was ſeen, may be ſeen again; alas, 


is it not in ſome ſort already the caſe ? Peruſe the liſt 
of the houſe of commons, and you will find it chiefly 


compoſed of men who have offices, or places of profit 
under the king. Nor is even this the worſt of the 
diſmal proſpect which lies before us. 

The king has no right to lay any tax, but the crown 
has the prerogative of diſpoſing of the public money, 
hen depoſited in an aggregated fund in the treaſury. 
Jo prevent the miſapplication of public revenue, it 


has been reſolved to allow out of it ſeparate incomes 


for the ſupport of the government, and the mainte- 


nance of the crown dignity ; the reſt is under the 
F ES. com- 
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Ada af - the e ee and EY commons 8 
mine the current ſervice of each year. But as the 


ſum allotted for ſecret ſervices has not been limited by 
law, a pretence of ſquandering the nation's money is 


left to the miniſtry, if not a ſafe and eaſy mean of 


filling up the king's coffers, and enriching themſelves. 


A warrant for paying money out of the treaſury 
muſt, indeed, go through the hands of proper officers; 


but the king nominates theſe officers, and removes 
them at pleaſure. | 


To prevent. abuſes, the commons have” the a 
of inquiring into the diſpoſal of public money ; but 


this prerogative of the crown is liable to the controul 


of the houſe, only when parliament is aſſembled. 


The houſe has a right to call the great — * of 


the crown to an account; but with money which has 


been embezzled, the miniſter can engage them not 

to take cognizance of his miſdemeanor and plunder- 

ing. An enormous defect in our conſtitution _ of 
' which we had lately the fad experience | 


Royal prerogative is not circumſcribed here. The 
king alone has a right to make war, peace, and trea- 
ties, even without conſulting the nation. Indepen- 


dently of that monſtrous abuſe of intruſting 1 
individual with a power to facrifice to his caprices the 


blood 
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blood of a multitude, of diveiting. the public attention . 


in a critical juncture, evading the redreſs of national 
grievances, and making away with many troubleſome 
patriots, by nominating them to perilous em 5 
ments; how many other inconveniencies 


THE king s deſigns, when they have received the 
ſanction of both houſes, are ever carried into execution 


at the nation's expence : the ſum they require may be 


employed againſt its deſtination ; how many inſtances ; 


of this under Charles II.? 

No war is made but a treaty follows, and few trea- 
ties are concluded without money. Thus when the 
Prince ſells to the enemy the fruits of national victo- 


ries, or to any power the weight of his influence on 


the affairs of Europe, the ſums remitted remain in his 


hands; but the charges of ill ſucceſs are 8 . | 


to the account of the public *. 
The king is the generaliſſimo + of the army 3 and 


I the parliament grants him ſubſidies for a year 
only; 


* Did not Ie I. receive 2,728,000 florins for the ranſom of the 
towns that the Dutch had pawned to Elizabeth for 8,000,000 of florins 
borrowed of the nation. 

Lid not Charles II. ſell Dunkirk to Louis XIV. fin 5,000,000 of 
. livres; and did not the louis d'ors of the French monarch engage Charles 
to ſacrifice the intereſts of his allies, and the freedom of Europe? 


+ That theſe powers muſt * W ſomewhere, is an * which 
natu- 
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only ; yet during that interval, what could not be 
done by an audacious monarch, . who, having ſecured, 
for a long time, the affections both of ſoldiers and 
officers, ſhould on a ſudden pull off the maſk? 


The ſoldiers are : patriots it is objected, the officers 
onour, and thoſe at the head of the 


army, men of great property. What an objection 


this ! The ſoldiers are patriots; but they are raiſed out 
cf the moſt neceflitons, the moſt ignorant, the moſt 
Vicious part of the nation. What truſt can be erf 

in ſuch an abandoned race, whom idleneſs, debauch- 


ery, or crimes have driven to enliſt for bread ? Is it 
to be ſuppoſed that mercenaries who fell themſelves 


for ſix-pence a day, would not be ready to obey any 
command of a Prince, who. ſhould fl 


the hope of rendering their condition, comfortable 


after them with 


with the ſpoils of the citizens ? | 
The officers are men of FRO Back among - 3 


who ſhould prove incorruptible, might be removed ; 
yet how few would refuſe to purchaſe the ſmiles of 


a court at the expence of public liberty, and prefer 


I n offers itſelf. I agree they muſt, but the fault is, that they are 


united in the ſame hand. A due balance of independency in the ſeve- 
ral parts of a conſtitution. is abſolutely neceſſary for its ſtability : but in 
the conſtitution of England, the royal prerogative ſo much overbalances 


| the reſt, that when a ſubtle audacious enterprizing Prince ſhall aſcend the 
Chrone, the government will be ſubverted. 
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duty to favour, riches and dipnities ? Beſides, when 
once the ſoldiers. are ſecured, what is more _ _ 
making officers 7 | 5 1 
Doſe at the head of the army are men of great Pro- 


perty, Well, were they not men of property who, at 
the head of armies, have joined with Princes to __— 


the people to 8 ? 

Mere they not men of property who, at the bead 
of the army of Charles 1. AER 
nation? 

Are they not men of property 2 at the head * 
the army, keep their fellow ſubjects in n count 
tries ſubmiſſive to the government? 

If the Prince ſhould begin by beſtowing on alk 
dazzling tokens of favour, is it to be imagined that 

they would refuſe preſent wann from a fear of * 
diſadvantage? 

If the power of the crown be formidable to 4 
people at large, it is much more ſo· to individuals. 
A miniſter can, when he pleaſes, have perſons arbi- 
trarily ſeized; together with: their papers and books, 
or oppreſs them other ways: but when a plaintiff 
brings an. action againſt a miniſter, how difficult for 
him to obtain juſtice! Although we boaſt of having 
the beſt digeſted and moſt excellent body of laws, 
which any nation on the face of the globe could ever 

| 5 _ - poſſeſs; 


#, 
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= | poſſeſs; yet our lavis are ſo prodigiouſly multiplied, 


and many of them ſo inaccurate, ſo obſcure, that 
the ſubtle politics of a jeſuiſtical miniſtry may very 
often evade the letter of them. Whenever the crown 
has incroached upon the ſubjects, in how many im- 
portant points has the matter entirely reſted upon the 
opinion of the judges? But how clear and indiſpu- 
table ſoever the claim of the plaintiff may be; beſides 
the ſecret dealings of the government to ſupport their 
arbitrary proceedings, how many means are employed 
to avoid trying the legality of their proceedings ? 
Caſting eſſoigns, pleading privilege, ſtanding out in 
_ -contempt of the court, evading the judgment by bills 
of exception, ſpecial verdicts, motions for a new trial, 
_. writs of error, &c. are all made uſe of in their = 
Thus they prevent the cauſe being : finally. decided, 
by delaying until the poor proſecutor be overborn, 
in the long run, by dint of expence, or until an acci- 
dental event, if not ſome dark expedient deprive him 
of any further need of a court of juſtice. However, 
ſuppoſing it to be as eaſy as it is difficult, to obtain 

. "redreſs, the arbitrary proceedings of the government, 
although condemned, are but little, if the leaſt, 
reſtrained. Let the encroachments of a miniſter be 
ever ſo outrageous, inſtead of meeting with a Juſt 
retaliation, or having a ſevere cenſure * on 


'S- 
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him; the puniſhment he ſuffers is but apparent, for 


the only ſatisfaction that the injured party can pre- 
tend to is damages, which are ever defrayed at the 
public expence. Thus adminiſtration, having trampled 
under foot the rights of the ſubjects, - mocks the 
1word of juſtice. 

Theſe are enormous defects; in our MB erg and 
more: than ſufficient to ruin liberty : yet how many 
more remain *? . 

We have laws, it is e objected: but of 
what uſe are laws, the execution of which v we 8 


— 


no power to ſecure? 
Did they prevent Rad II. bar tyrannically 
exerting the pretended prerogative of the crown ; ſuch 
as the diſpenſing power, the extenſion of the foreſts, 


the erecting monopolies, the exacting of loans, the 


ſtopping of juſtice by particular warrants, - the re- 
newal of the commiſſion of the trail-baton, the extend- 
ing the authority of the privy council and far-cham- 
ber to the decifion of private cauſes f, &. 
Did the great charter, ſo many times Sdemaly 
ratified, prevent the kings from violating it ſo * 


quently and ſo flagrantly ? - 
Oo . 


Add to the foregoing, that the Prince actually on the throne, is of 


himſelf powerful, and keeps on foot in his electorate a large body of 


troops, which, without obſtacle, might be embarked for theſe his domi- 


nions. + See Cotton's Abridg. 
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Did the petition of rights reſtrain Charles I. from 


levying ſhip- money, exacting of loans, and wende 


A* people with a tyrannical ſway ? 


Did all our laws prevent Charles II. from callaving 
the nation? And whilſt we were groaning under the 
oppreſſive hand of James II. was it not accidentally 
that liberty ſprung up from its ruins ? If the audacity 


alone of ſome of our Princes proved ſufficient to ſubject 


us to ſervitude ; how much more ſo when aided hy 


refined artifice? Times have changed, I wat, but 


the conſtitution i 1s much the ſame. 


Be it ſaid, therefore, notwithſtanding g all "IO en- 


comiums beſtowed on our conſtitution, liberty is 
Precarious among us, it depends on the want of genius 
and audacity of our Princes, and chiefly on that ſpirit | 
of independency which proveula 3 in theſe. times all over 


the nation. 


As long as this Grit ſhall . liberty m may be 


enjoyed ; we are undone as ſoon as it becomes. 
exund. 


c 
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ENAT in. 

1 nconf ſaerate V. anity of the People. 


\HE inconſiderate vanity of the ſubjects, Uke 
wiſe, gives way to tyranny. 


At the death of a deſpot, the only inſtant when 
ſubjects might diſplay their true ſentiments, inſtead 


of acclamations, they wear mourning as courtiers. 
What hence ? will it be faid. Alas, is it not ſelf- 


evident enough | By that inconſiderate vanity, you | 


have deprived yourſelves of the only mean which re- 


mained of being openly revenged of a bad Prince, 
and the only mean of honouring the memory of a 


good one; for if you diſplay ſuch marks of reſpect for 
a Tiberius, a Louis XI. a Henry VIII. what remains 
for a Marcus Aurelius, a Louis IX. a Henry V. b 
Buy that inconſiderate vanity, you have wreſted 
from your own hands the only rod which remained to 
repreſs the audacity of the ſucceſſor to the crown, 
the only reward to encourage him to the 1 8 of 
virtue . | 


By that abſurd vanity, you 33 deprived Pour | 


ſelves 1 the only mean of diſtinguiſhing the ſecret 
1, „ > OREmRy 
Of the Princes who mounted the Egyptian throne, how many 


turned virtuous, from the conſideration alone that ſepulture was refuſcd 
to a bad one. | | 3 
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enemies to cheir country, you bare placed yourſelves 
upon a level with the creatures of the court, and you 
blindly act the part of ſervile flatterers. 
By ſuch inconſiderate marks of reſpect, you have 
confounded the real relations of things. For the loſs 
of a Prince who could ſcarce liſp, the whole ſtate 
aſſumes a melancholy face, all is mournful, feaſts ceaſe, 
places of public entertainment are ſhut: whilſt for the 
loſs. of the benefactors of the patria, of thoſe who 
| have defended it at the expence of their blood, of 
thoſe who have enriched it by their knowledge, of 
thoſe WhO have honoured it with their virtues, no 
marks of public grief are ſeen, feaſts continue, and 
all appear gay. Nay, when an allied Prince dies, 
the ſubjects, imitating the court, wear black, whilſt 
in thoſe public calamities, when the plague lays waſte 
the provinces, when the fire of heaven conſumes the 
cities, when famine drives'to deſpair uſeful labourers, 
no mourning, no public marks of affliction are ſeen. 
In fine, from that ſervile ſpirit, Princes proceed to 
enforce, as a duty, thoſe exterior marks of veneration; g 
and eſtabliſhing their tyrannic empire in our very 
hearts, they command us to bemoan when they 
bemoan, and to laugh when they lau gh. 
Henceforth political relations are ſubverted ; the 


Prince i is all, the Nation nothing. 
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C HAN LI. 
Of Flatrery.. | 


N 501 to tibet their PIPER it is the conſtant 
practice of thoſe who ſolicit any favour from 


Pike to tell them, they have a boundleſs . 


as God himſelf. 


In order to ſhare 5 e it is . the 
conſtant cuſtom of the miniſter to tell them that they 
are abſolute, that every thing muſt yield to their will, 
that they may diſpoſe of the fortune of their ſubjects, 
and that every meaſure to render their power irreſiſt- 


able, is permitted when well planned, « or attended 


with ſucceſs. | 
On e ſide, penſioned E | -hilolo- 


phers, confounding all notions of ſound politics, con- 
tinually repeat in their fawning ſpeeches, that Princes 
alone have a right to command, and ſubjects none but 
to obey; they build ſyſtems of injuſtice, and baſely 
proſtitute their incenſe. 


Vile authors publiſh'theſe odious maxims; and, as 
if endeavouring to go n their own meanneſs, 
they: aſſert that there is no * covenant between king 

and 


Hobbes, de Imperio. 
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Ha 1 that Prince * are ſole ſovereigns 3 ; 
chat, being above + the laws, they forget their dig- 


nity when they exact not that obedience which was 


ſworn to them at the altar; that being the fathers of 
their ſubjects, they have a right to do what they think 
moſt conducive to the intereſts of the public, without 
| taking advice of the nation, nay, in oppoſition to the 
laws ; that they are accountable to God alone, from 
whom they have received their authority: then ſearch- 
ing into antiquity, they ſhow all nations under the 
, yoke, and 8 thoſe horrid abuſes i in vindication of 
5 tyranny. . ; 
Poets, in their turn, diſplay theſe maxims in their 

verſes. Men engaged in the conduct of public affairs 
begin to ſpread them, at firſt with caution, and after- 
wards with effrontery. The creatures of the Prince, 


and * thoſe villains who build their fortune on the 
| | ruins 


„Barclay, adverſ. Monarch. lib. iii. Cowel. Blackwood. - Manwar- 
ing. Sir Robert Filmer. The Univerſity of Oxford in their Decree on 

Republic. Rights. . de Jure Bell. et Pac. lib. i. Puffendorff, du 
droit de la Nature et des gens, liv. vii. Bodin, de la Republique, liv. ii. 

Boſſuet, Politiq. tirẽe de VEcrit. St. Paſquier, Recherches, liv. ii. Big- 
non, Excellence des Rois et du Royaume de F rance. De Real Science 
du Gouvernement, tom. ii. &c. &c. | | 


I Le Gendre traitẽ de POpinion, liv. v. The 0 Author of 
| 7 Hiſt. du Card. de Mazar. tom. iii. 
* Bracton, de Legib. ANTE Philipe de Comines, Memoires, Kc. 
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ruins of their country, join their proſtituted voices. 
Thus dictated by flattery and treaſon, and repeated 
by intereſt, fear, hope, or  Bupiditys theſe maxims 
take place. 7 | 
By continually hearing that Princes are aol. 

the people at laſt believe it. The credulous father 
gives with devotion theſe leſſons to his children; and 
children following blindly the prejudices of their 
father, royal prerogative eſtabliſhes itſelf in every 
mind, and every one thinks himſelf bound in duty to 
ſubmit to the yoke. 


Thus theſe ſcandalous tenets, Greitity 3 
and a received, become the e * of 


CHAP. La 
The Subjects forge their own Chains, 


HE people not only ſuffer themſelves to be 
. enchained, but oftentimes offer their necks to, 
| the 1 

When a i man gains iy acne. he 
| inſpires them. with what ſentiment he pleaſes, and 


. maſters them at will. 
Having 


* * 7 
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Having aſſiſted at the obſequies Gd, Antony 
W the roſtra, and holding the bloody gown of 
the emperor, moves the populace; who inſtantly ran 
with the torches of the funeral pile in their hands to 
ſet on fire the houſes of Caſſius and Brutus. 

But, conſidering what Mahomet, and other founders FE 


| 'of ſecs have done, a ade is ebe for a ex- 


e 995 

Not Catiafed with being 3 the 1 run 
alias to ſervitude, and lend their -own hands to 
forge their chains. Never thinking that in a free coun- 
try, every ſubject. has a right to inform againſt the 
ſervants of the public, they ever blindly abandon them- 
{elves to their zeal for thoſe who have appeared in 


their defence; and, yielding to gratitude, ever ſtrike 


at that very liberty, che * which they mean 


to vindicate. 
As Timoleon, ade with nnn by Sie 


_ orators of Syracuſa, was ſummoned to appear before 


the people to clear himſelf, his fellow arp were on 


che point f *rearing his aceuſers to pieces 


In order to maintain themſelves free, the 5584. ought 
never to ſuffer the law to be made deluſive; but they 


_ -6ftentimes obſtinately violate it in favour of thoſe they 
reſpect. Zaleuchus, legiſlator of the Locrians, having 
| enacted a « ad law againſt Ts 4 and his own 


1 O 
Pa - 9 = 76 - * 5 5 
7 * 


25 Flute ch. in Vita Timoleon. 
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| thor being ſoon after canvicicd of that crime, the peo- 
ple moved by the N ey OR entreated 


his pardon. 


How many times, with 2 view to PEI their liberty, 

| have the people truſted in the Prince's own hands a 
ftprannic ſway? The perſecutions of the Proteſtant 
ſubjects under Mary I. rendered her domination odious. 


Accordingly, when Elizabeth mounted the throne, 
as ſhe profeſſed the reformed religion, the people, 


tranſported by an indiſcreet zeal, veſted her with | 


an extenſive power to extirpate papiſm; but the 
fear of religious perſecutions was ſoon changed into 


fear of civil ſlavery, and the proteſtants with regret | 


felt themſelves cruſhed under the weight of that power 
they had erected to cruſh their enemies. 


Nay, in order to reform the government or ed 
the ſtate, they have truſted a few individuals with an 


abſolute power | Of this the Decemviri, Marius, and 


Sylla, are famous inſtances, Veſted with the whole 
power of the commonwealth, Rome beheld with 
aſtoniſhment the authority it had intruſted them with: 


in their preſence the people caſt their eyes down, the 


laws laid in ſilence, the names of the proſcribed re- 


ſounded every where, and blood was ſhed in abun- | 


dance. 


H h 1 2 


e . — CC I — 
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The Dutch, delivered from the domination of their 
maſter by the death of William II. again truſted the 
ſupreme authority into the hands of his ſon, murdered 
the zealous patriots who oppoſed ſuch a raſh ſtep, and | 

again erected a Prince againſt liberty. N 
Have we not ourſelves many times forged our 
chains? When the people, incenſed by the tax of three 
groats impoſed by Richard II. on every perſon, male 
or female, above fifteen years of age, had riſen againſt 
their oppreſſors, reſolutely bent to better their condi- 
tion; they required the abolition of ſlavery, freedom 
of commerce in market- towns without tolls or im- 
poſts, and a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of the ſer- 
vices due by villenage. All theſe requeſts were com- 
plied with, and charters to that purpoſe were granted 
them. Soon after the nobility and gentry, hearing of 
theſe tranſactions, flocked to kondon with their adhe- 
rents and retainers, Richard took the field, the char- 
ters of enfranchiſement were revoked by parliament, 
and the inferior” claſs of people were 2 to the 
fame ſlaviſh condition as before 


The parliament, like a vile inſtrument deſtined to 


enlarge royal authority, ſubj ected the whole nation to 


Henry VIII. in the moſt ſcandalous manner. . 
| Y 1 . 
e Froiſlart, kr. ü. cap. 77. 
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At firſt they conferred on the King the title of 
the only ſupreme head on earth of the church of Eng- 
land, and inveſted him with all the real power belong- 
ing to it, or rather, acknowledged his pretended 
inherent power © To viſit, repreſs, redreſs, reform, 


correct, reſtrain, and amend all errors, hereſies, abuſes, 


offences, contempt, and enormities, which fall under 
any ſpiritual authority and juriſdiction” and, as if it 
was not enough to truſt. him with theſe terrible wea- 


pons, they paſſed a law. by which they ratified all 


the tenets which the commiſſion, appointed by the 


crown to chuſe a religion for the people, ſhould eſta- 


bliſh with the king's conſent, not being aſhamed of 


expreſly declaring that they had no other rule in reli- 
gious concerns but the arbitrary will of their maſter. - 


Having thus reſigned all their eccleſiaſtical liberties, 
they proceeded to an,entire ſurrender of their civil 
rights; and, without ſcruple or deliberation, made, 
by one act, a total ſubverſion of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion; — they gave to the king's proclamations the ſame 
force as to ſtatutes enacted by parliament *; they even 
framed this law as if it were only intended to explain 
the natural extent of royal authority, and to facilitate 
the execution of it, appointed that any one of the 
king's councellors ſhould form a legal court for puniſh- 

MA : rn ing 
3 Hen. VIII. cap. 8, 
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ing all diſobedience to proclamations. But to prove 
the more ready to gratify even the moſt lawleſs paſ- 
fions of the King, they ratified his divorce from Anne 
Boleyn, declared the iflue of their marriage illegiti- 

mate, ſettled the crown on the king's iſſue by his new 
miſtreſs, and in caſe he ſhould die without children, 
empowered him, by his will or letters patent, to diſ- 
poſe of the crown. Not ſatisfied with this ſcandalous 
proſtitution to the will of the monarch, a ſpecies of 
civil inquiſition was eſtabliſhed over the kingdom. 
Whoever refuſed to anſwer upon-oath to any article of 
the act of ä Was declared guilty of * 
treaſon. 5 
But there are in our bigeg other inflnces of baſe- 
neſs ſtill more humiliating. 
When Charles II. was recalled to the crown, with - 
|: beat eagerneſs did every order of the people run to 

5 r | 

aſſurance of on 

The nobility, papiſts, anions, EYE" ine theie inſult 


over an aſſembly, whoſe patriotic ſpirit had hitherto 


foiled their combined efforts to reduce their country 


” under the yoke of ancient tyranny, and celebrated the 


happy event. The preſbyterians, ſtupidly imagining 
they were exulting in their own triumph, cordially 
1 3 their voice; the ag party — 


— 
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giving up all thoſe liberties they had purchaſdel at the 


expence of their blood, imitated the crowd. 


Every one was buſy in removing whatever might 
offend the eyes of their new maſter : the arms of the 


commonwealth were pulled down, and thoſe of the 
King put up in their place ; the Scotch colours taken 
at Dunbar and Worceſter were removed, and the 


great ſeals broken : whatever bore any ſtamp of liberty, 


or revived any idea of independance, was deſtroyed, 
and public thankſgivings were ordered. 


No ſooner was the -Prince landed, but the Pete 


from every quarter of the kingdom flocked to him; 
the ſenate of the nation threw themſelves at his feet ; he 
entered the capital in pomp amidſt public acclamations; 
rejoicings and illuminations were ſeen every where, 


whilſt in the tranſports of their joy, the ſtupid multi- 


tude curſed the names of thoſe who had ſo long de 


prived them of a King, threw in the flames the ſad 
remains of the commonwealth, and racked their groſs. 


imaginations for invention to inſult a government by, 
whoſe paternal regard they could only hope to have 


been emancipated from. that abject ſtate of ſervitude 


they were ſubject to. 
| Hardly was the Prince aſcended the . but che 


parliament deemed as the moſt execrable rebels, the 
oppoſers of Charles the Firſt s uſurpations: they 


decreed 
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decreed proſcription, confiſcation or impriſonment 
againſt the members of the tribunal that had ſentenced 
| the tyrant. By their order the bodies of Cromwell, 
Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, were taken out of their 
graves, drawn upon an hurdle. to Tyburn, hanged 
there, and then buried under the gallows. By their 
order, the walls of Glouceſter, Coventry, N orthamp- 
ton, Leiceſter, towns which had diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by their zeal for parliament, were raſed to the 
ground. 


Not ſatisfiedd with 1 Charles to his preroga- 


tive, the parliament proceeded to inveſt him with = 


unlimited power. Having ſettled on the King a | 
greater revenue than that of his predeceſſor, they 
paſſed an act declaring the right of diſpoſing of the 
| militia and land forces to be in the king's hands only; 
recalled, at his deſire, the triennial bill; enacted a 
law to prevent diſaffected perſons from being admitted 
into office, to have the ſucceſſion of corporations per- 
petuated in the hands of the creatures of the court, 
and to oblige all their officers to take a new oath of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, declaring it unlawful, upon 
any pretence whatſoever, to riſe in arms againſt the 
king, or thoſe commiſſioned by him. 85 
They veſted i in the crown new prerogatives, and did 
not . to enlarge its authority, till they themſelves, 


Fa | . | - cruſhed 
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_ cruſhed under the weight of that power hoy: had 
_ erected, beheld with trembling the work of their own 
hands. | 
But, as if ever fated G want of knowledge or 
virtue to effect their own miſery, one idol was no 
ſooner fallen down, but our forefathers erected another, 
and adored it with greater devotion. 


As James II. aſcended the throne, the parliament 
earneſtly cringed at his feet, and amidſt the ſeveral 
tokens of zeal they diſplayed for him, it was uncer- 
tain which of both houſes was moſt earneſt to run to 
ſlavery. The lower houſe voted that all the revenue 
enjoyed by the late King ſhould be granted to his 
majeſty during life ; and thus ſettling upon him an 
immenſe revenue, enabled the crown to maintain an 
army and fleet without the aſſiſtance of the people, 
and ſubdue thoſe who ſhould dare to oppoſe : whilſt 
the upper houſe, at the requeſt of the attorney- 
general, entirely diſcharged the earl of Danby, and 
the popiſh lords who, upon indictment, had been pri- 
ſoners in the Tower for the plot, annulled their for- 
mer order , and brought in a bill to reverſe the 
attainder of ths viſcount Stafford in the year 1680. 
On their fide, all the magiſtrates, judges, juſtices 
1 the Peace, ſerved the * his own way, and as if 

| thoſe | 
* Of the 19th of March, 1678. 2 
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thoſe who were appointed to hold the balance of juſ- 


tice would leave no right in the ftate, they gave it as 
their opinion, THAT THE LAWS OF ENGLAND ARE THE 
| KING'S LAWS, AND THAT- IT IS A PREROGATIVE OF THE 


CROWN “; TO 'DISPENSE WITH THEM. 


* 


The clergy of the church of Rocha, Kkewiſe, 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their devotion to the max- 
ims of the court. The pulpit every where reſounded 
woith the doctrine of paſlive obedience; and this doc- 

trine was ſupported in the courts of juſtice by the 

judges and lawyers to the utmoſt of their power. 


At length, to render at once the King ibolate, 
all the corporations. in the kingdom made a general 
ſurrender of their charters, and abandoned themſelves 


de b meter. 


Thus, ert a few men of a ſound underſtanding, 


and exalted mind, the people are commonly compoſed 
of ſimple and timid perſons, ever * to accelerate 
their own ſervitude. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
of Deſpari i/m. | 


ſiders the ſtate as his patrimony, and the public money 
as his revenue; he ſells offices and dignities, traffics 
away towns, provinces, ſubjects, and diſpoſes at plea- 
ſure of all the national forces. 


If incenſed at ſuch outrages, che people utter WET 
complaints, the Prince pulls off the maſk, aſſumes 
the imperious ſtile of a maſter, orders them to be 
. ſubmiſſive, and to their remonſtrances anſwers, Such 
is our good pleaſure. If he meets with oppoſition ; 
he ſpeaks but of puniſhing the audacity of his ene- 
mies. Complaints are then uſeleſs, and as the Prince 
has ſecured his authority, whatever be his arbitrary 
mandates, there remains only paſſive obedience. 

Already public liberty exiſts no more, the Prince 
is all, and the nation nothing ; however certain indi- 


| viduals, Corporations, or orders of people, ſtill retain 


Fr | parti- 


8 ſoon as the Prince has Ae the ſupreme 
power, the object of all public undertakings is no 
more the welfare of the people, but the diſplay of his 
authority, of the dignity of his crown, or the grati- 

fication of his pride and caprice. Hence he con- 
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particular privileges, which ſtand in his way, a and: os 
ſo many Nos oh W Bis 8 within certain 
limits, 


When once the legiſlative power is veſted ; in the 
crown, the Prince labours to become abſolute, be- 
holds with concern the enemies of his iniquitous 
empire, and makes away with them: he ſees with a 
Jealous eye thoſe who ſtill retain perſonal preeminences, 
and is earneſt to deprive them of their prerogatives ; he 
reſtrains the privileges of corporations, ufurps thoſe of 
towns, and adds oftentimes mockery to injury. Thus 
James II. having extorted from his ſubjects their charters, 
returned them thanks in a proclamation for the great 

confidence they had repoſed in him ; adding, that he, 
for that mark of honour, thought himſelf more than 
ordinarily obliged to continue as he had hitherto begun, 
to ſhew the greateſt moderation and W in the 
exerciſe of ſo great a truſt. 

When the Prince is arrived at this point, his . b 
tion has no limits; every day he ventures on new ſteps 
towards extending his power; every day commits new 
outrages, and, if he continues to have recourſe to 
pretences, it is leſs. from neceſſity than ſalving appear- 
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ee e 
07 the Fear * Torments. 


\HE Prince, having FO" oF every power which 
can be exerted in government, would that he 
were juſt ; but woe to thoſe who dare till to complain 
of his tyrannic empire. As he has ſpared no crime to 
get poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power, he ſpares none 
to maintain it. Thus, when once the chains of the 
people are forged, they are afterwards riveted, and 
riveted ſo cloſe, that this fate of their N is ſealed 
for ever. 

The laſt blow Prices Nate at liberty, is hi over- 
turning the conſtitution under colour of defending it, 
and the puniſhing as rebels thoſe who ſhould CY 
really to defend it. 

Armed with the whole public force, inveſted with 
all authority, and interpreters of the laws, they make 
ol them an arm defenſive and offenſive, which renders 
them ſacred to their ſubjects, and terrible to their 
enemies. | 
If in the courts of judicature, before which the 
unfortunate victims of his vengeance are dragged, there 


is ſtill a remain of humanity, they compoſe tribunals 
11 Bi mee 


| 


£ 
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of their creatures *: The ſword of tyranny is ful 

pended over every head; and if any one dares to mur 
mur, he is maſſacred in an inſtant. The people then 
live in perpetual anguiſh, and every one, trembling 
for his life, beholds in. ſilence the. outrages of the 


deſpot.. - _ 
When the Parks kis 3 all thoſe power- 


ful men who oppoſed his uſurpations, all thoſe ſpirited 


men. who. refuſed to. ſubmit to. his. odious empire, all 
men jealous of their liberty, when he has overthrown 
all the barriers which ſet bounds to his ambition, 
fileneed all the laws, and facrificed every thing to his 
elevation, he gives then a little reſpite to the people, 


grants rewards to. his creatures, beſtows donations on 


the armies, procures abundance, and i 


populace with + ſhews —4 fallacious 1 image 5 pub- 


lic happineſs !_ * | 
Io riſe, an uſuryer depreſſes e every. one; but to 8 


port his overgrown power, he muſt engage the people 
to be concerned for him; by the mildneſs of his 
government alone he may attain this end. Accord- 


ingly he en for a while as if ke meant to reſtore 
. | publie 


* Such were the commiſſion of nail has. the 8 the high 


| commiſſion court, the council of York, -the chambre ardente, &c. 


4 Such was the conduct of — when he — maſter of the 


commonwealth. | | 
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public liberty. *, He makes ſuch regulations, as may 
prevent the diſorders which have cauſed the ruin of 


the ſtate, before he was the ſole maſter of it; he 


reſtores the magiſtrates to the functions of their office; 
ſometimes he permits a phantom of the ſovereign to 


ſubſiſt, and takes its advice on every law he intends 


to enact, after he has dictated him its anſwer.. 


If he commits any violence to indulge his paſſions, . 


it is under the forms. of juſtice ; ; if he ſacrifices any 
ſubject to his reſentment, it is by means of the magi- 
ſtrates; and thus gratifies his deſires without being 
loaded with. public hatred. But in order that the 


tribunals be ever blind inſtruments of his command, 


he confers no office but to men deſtitute of principle, 5 


and fills the courts with deteſtable villains +. 
At 
Cæſar having uſurped the ſovereign power, faid, with inſolence, that 
the commonwealth was nothing, and that his orders were laws; but when 


Auguſtus had placed himſelf at the helm, he affected to be no more than 
the firſt magiſtrate of the people, and attempted to perſuade the Romans 


they, were ſtill free. 
+ What was the Roman ſenate under Czſar;: Auguſtus, and Tiberius? 


A beggarly, corrupt, and ſervile ſet of men, the moſt part of them 


appointed by the emperors, abſolutely their creatures, and equally ready 
to be the creatures of any other fortunate uſurper. The ſenate, however, 


ſtill became more contemptible; for a Caligula, Claudius, Nero, aps 
pointed for ſenators emancipated ſlaves. 


Louis XI. Louis XIII. Charles I. &c. contin no commiſſion of 
judges but to men diſpoſed- to proſtitute themſelves: to power. But 
Charles II. and James II. appointed lord chief juſtices and judges the moſt 


_ profligate villains that ever exiſted, & c. 


— 
— 
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ene other times, to ith . Wars: or indulge his 
avarice, he engages ruffians to make away with trou- 
bleſome ſubjects, and then, to appeaſe the minds of 
che people, diſowns the miniſters of his vengeance, 
lays on them all the blame for the crimes he has com- 
mitted ®, abandons them to their ill fate, or Puniſhes 
1 them himſelf for having obeyed his orders. „ 


| Seduced by ſuch artifices, the people ruſh to ſer-⸗ 
vitude, confirm to the Prince his uſurpations, aban- 
don themſelves to his mercy, and confer on him the 
power of ordering what he thinks moſt conducive to 
the intereſts of his dominions, without "ing advice 
1 any but of himſelf. 


But this appearance of juſtice how vaniſhes. When 
| once the deſpot has ſecured his au thority, he renounces 
| moderation, he finks into pleaſure, and abandons 
| himſelf to every ſort of debauchery and extravagance. 
'The public revenue becomes the prey of his minions, 
of muſicians, mimicks, curtezans, and even of the 
rabble, who no er ſubliſt but by | his ſcandalous 
prodigalitics. 
JI To ſuch odious waltefulneſs i is joined — | 
the creatures . traffick the r of their 


maſter; + 


+. Sock was SU ar rns end: fock is the 
7 erat of the Venetians. Tacit. Ann. e de la wann — 
ment de Venice. | 
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maſter ; they ſell offices, and even diſpenſations from 
diſcharging the duty of them. 


Buy conſtantly ſquandering publie money: in « indute; 
ing his paſſions and caprices, the deſpot exhauſts, at 
laſt, his treaſury ; ; when exhauſted, he labours to fill 
it again, and recovers by crimes, what he has waſted 
in extravagances. 

Vet he does not begin by violent extortions; he at 
firſt employs craft, and covering his wants with the 
exigencies of government, he lays heavy taxes on the 
ſubjects. To 

Theſe reſources being Ss he has recourſe to 
extortions, confiſcations and pillaging *. 

In order to have a pretence for preying upon his 


ſubjects, to the puniſhments of thoſe who are guilty 
of high treaſon, he adds the forfeiture of their 
wealth; and, in order to find a multitude of crimi- 
nals, he denominates high-treaſon an infinite number 
of guiltleſs actions, and is wholly bufy in contriving 

new crimes, and finding out informers. 
At 
We cannot refrain from wonder, when conſidering what a great num- 
ber of perſons were put to death by the Roman emperors, in order to 


confiſcate their fortunes. We are filled with indignation in ſeeing the 
deteſtable artifices Philip the Fair made uſe of, in order to rob the 


| knights-templars ; but we loſe all temper in peruſing the infinite inſtances. | 
of the rapacity of Henry VII. and Henry VII. | | 


"A 
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At the Goht of the outrages of the tyrant,” murmurs . 
| are revived, plots are formed, and again blood is ſhed 
in abundance *. Tn Ck a 
As be 8 more W TR alarms increaſe, 
and blood is ſhed in greater abundance. _ 
J ? o the care of perſonal ſafety, tyrants join that of 
ſecuring their empire, and their cruelty augments with 
their terrors. To ſecure themſelves againſt attempts, 
| they know of no other mean but proſcription, impriſon- 
ment, torture ; maintaining one cruelty by another, 


and waſhing their _— end in 80 is their fole 


employment. 
To baniſh their fears, it is not — to extermi- 

nate all jealous men, all malcontents, all ſuſpected 
perſons; if their children, their friends, their relations 
be not butchered. T hus the blood of the ſubjects is. 


5 2 tinually ſacrificed to the RL peace of the 


Kate. | 

Seeing none leſs re at _ empire «Fe them- 
ſelves, they dread ſubjects who ſtill maintain any vir- 
tue, are offended at any one diſplaying any merit, 
BE To 12 are 


The reader is incenſed at the recital of the murders ordered by 
Avguſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, or Nero, and feels with ſor- 

row the deplorable lot of a people abandoned to the mercy of a tyrant: 

but how nature ſhudders at the horrid daughter ordered by James II. 


after Monmouth invaſion ! „ ᷑ ͥe ͤ(!:!!; 8 
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are 8 of thoſe who enjoy the public eſteem of 
captains who have any influence over the ſoldiers, of 


magiſtrates who diſcharge the duties of their office, 
of placemen who are not deemed infamous; whatever 
announces a greatneſs of mind is to them matter of 
anguiſh, whatever appears with eclat offends their 
eyes, whatever excites admiration awakens their jea- 
louſy; they are alarmed by the: very appearance of 


audacity, and to baniſh their terrors, na baſe hearts 


ſuggeſt murders only 8 


Dreading even the ſhadow of independence, they 
iſſue out proclamations againſt freedom of ſpeech, 


they ſee with concern thoſe who turn their eyes 
towards the calamities of their country, are incenſed 
that any one ſhould dare to recollect the fortunate 
but paſt days of liberty, or ſpeak with reſpect of good 


citizens; they rank the love of the 7 . 
crimes, and * it as fuch. 


When any one dares to write ound 8 his 
nen, is ignominiouſſy burnt by public autho- 


: rity , and himſelf en as a malefactor. If he 


eſcapes; * 


+ Cordus hook praiſed Brutus in his Annals, the ſenate, * a view 


to pleaſe Sejanus, condemned that book to the flames. 
; RR | In 


| 
| 


\ 
2 


8 
Me 
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eſcapes ; his bead is demanded from vgs powers, 
and he is perſecuted till death. | 
Arrived at this point, they carry heir ſuſpicious 


caution farther; they will not allow any one to turn 


his eyes on matters of ſtate , they endeavour to anni- 


 hilate all notions of public _— even 0" very 
name of the laws. 

Not fatisfied with puniſhing thoſe aka complain 

againſt tyranny, they deter thoſe who might be 


* to follow che ſame example; 3 and, as they 
| T- dread 


5 165. lord Lucas 8 trench in wn 5 0 the pro- 


| digality of ſubſidies granted by the commons to . II. 252 the King 


ordered it to be burnt by the executioner. 
The Abbé du Renald publiſhed lately, in France, a work mberein | 


there are ſame ſtrokes againit the goverament, and Louis XV, ordered is 
to be publicly burnt, &c. _ 


' * Gallienus, in order to pay his court to Tiberius, made a motion in the 
ſenate for admitting the Pretorian ſoldiers into the equeſtrian places of 


the amphitheatre; for his reward, the Emperor had him n 
ſenate. Tacit. Ann. lib. vi. 


In 1624, James I. publiſhed a nm which forbad any one 


ee eee ene een eee 


As it was the common talk that Charles II. inſtead of beholding with x 
concern the growing greatneſs of Louis XIV. ſaw it with pleaſure, 


. Charles, by a proclamation, ſuppreſſed all the coffee-houſes, on pretence 
| of their being the places where all diſaffected perſons mer, and . 


LG | their calumnies againſt the King and miniſters. Rapin. 


In 1755, the counſellor de St, Maure, preſented to the Miniſter ag | 


of the reſources 10 the * and was knt to the Baſtile for his reward, 
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dread no lefs private diſcourſes than public ones, 15 
iinpoſe filence on every . 
In order to prevent their conduct Hons beings in- 


quired into, and to reign peaceably in the name of 
the laws, it is too little, according to them, to have 


recourſe to terror, but have their eyes ever open on 


their ſabjets ; ; they have them continually watched, 
and this baſe employment they reſign to a band of 


infamons villains. 
Thus, under pretence to ſreure public tran- 


quillity, and enforce reſpect to the majeſty of the 


throne, they maintain legions of ſpies among their 


ſubjects, they erect ſecret tribunals, and inquifitions of 
every kind, the doors of which e ha to 


informers * | 
* | _ Nay, 
* This was to be ſeen under Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, and Nero. 


Rome was then full of informers; the ſlave was a ſpy on his maſter, 


the client on his patron, the friend on his friends, the fon on his father. 
This is to be ſeen in Turkey, China, Japan, and almoſt in ny 
ſtate of Europe. | 
In France the miniſtry | pay yearly out of the public e 600,000 
pounds to ſpies and informers. | 
In Spain immenſe ſums are likewiſe applied to the ſame purpoſe. 
At Venice, beſides the infinite number of ſpies who haunt the coffee- 
houſes, the churches, the theatres, and thoſe who are maintained in- the 
boſom of private families, the council of the Ten allures from time to 


time, by rewards, all thoſe who chuſe to act the Part of informers. 
| K k 2 There 


7 : — e —  ___ÞJw—— — Fre an — Oo — — 
. ———— — 10 
f 5 n n . 


* 


Nay, ſome Princes have carried diſtruſt ſo far as 


do force their ſubjects to become informers , 8 | 
even to accuſe themſelves, that is to ſay, tc 
become the victims or ſatellites of tyranny. 3 
every one entertains ſuſpicions, brothers and friends. 


diſtruſt each other. But if any one is. ſo bold as to. 


murmur againſt oppreſſion, | he is inſtantly appre-- 
hended, loaded with chains, dragged into a dungeon, 


: and all deſert him like a victim devoted to its ill fate. 
Thus by cruſhing thoſe. who. reſiſt, and deterring thoſe: - 


who have a mind to. it, none are willing to defend the 


patria, and there remain in the ſtate only abject ſlaves, : 


and a an inſolent maſter... 


Cr pe 


There were likewiſe a great number of ſpies among us, under Henry 


VII. Henry VIII. Mary, Charles I. Charles II. and James II. but they, 


have * with theſe tyrants. 


iin 1621, James I. iſſued out a proclamation we Lich be forbad the - 
| converſing upon ſtate affairs, and threatened to inflit ſevere Rue + 


both on the concealers · and utterers of thoſe ſpeeches. 


In 1628, Charles I. exacting a loan from his ſubjects, the blowing : 
inſtructions, among others, were given to the commiſſioners appointed to 
levy it; That if any ſhall refuſe to lend, and make delay or excuſe, 
they examine ſuch perſons upon oath wliether they have been dealt withal: 
to refuſe to lend, or make an excuſe for not lending ; who has dealt ſo 
with them, and what ſpeeches have been uſed tending to that purpoſe; 


and that they ſhall alſo charge every ſuch perſon in his majeſty's name, 
upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe- to any or alter what his anſwer yas” 


- 
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Deſpots, in order the more eaſily to tyrannize over: 
the people, endeavour to render them ſtupid. Every 
diſcourſe or writing which elevates the mind, or tends: 
towards engaging men to reflect, is fatal to its author: 
as if deſigning to annihilate every thing that bears the: 
ſtamp of genius or virtue, theſe tyrants baniſſi out of 
their dominions diſtinguiſhed' orators, celebrated phi- 
loſophers, and brand their works with infamy *. 
Nothing is guiltleſs in tlie eyes of a defer, ever 
ſurrounded with villains who feed his ſuſpicions; 
clieriſh his avarice; and incenſe his pride; vil- 
lains, protected and enriched with the ſpoils of 
unfortunate victims. Henceforth tyranny is unbounda 
ed: all thoſe who become ſufpected by the deſpot are 
facrificed to his cowardiſe, all thoſe whoſe riches he 
covets are facrificed to his avarice, all- thoſe: who 
cringe not at his feet are ſaerificed to his pride. 
They are charged with having: inſulted the majeſty 
of the Prince, diſregarded his authority, uttered diſ- 
reſpectful words of his miniſters, &c. The {word is 
then lifted up againſt every head, and the ſtate 
exhibits ſcenes of horror and ſlaughter. Thus, at 
the mercy of a tyrant, every one is ſenſible that he 
muſt not- be talked of, and that his ſafety depends 
upon his obſcurity. Every one conceals- his fears, 
his hopes, his deſires; murmurs, complaints, ſighs, 
” * Thus did. Caligula, Domitian, Nero, Charles ä * 
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are no more to be heard; al Wir TOP filence reigns, 
doonſternation ſeizes every heart; ſubjects groan in 
- ſecret, and under the moſt racking anxieties of mind 
lament, like en, . death ever 
their eyes. l 
After the * has hacrificed his ſabjeds to his 
Gives, avarice and pride, he ſacrifices them to his luſt ; 


he takes away from them their wives, their dich, 
their ſons, and: n N to the moſt owes 


debauchery. . 
The a once 3 WY 8 of BE 
impoſſibility of ſhaking off the yoke, think only how 
to render their condition tolerable, and ſeek ſafety in 
baſeneſs. Unable to be free any longer, oy: 1 
5 * r 
Sood patriots, if there are Rill any, fnfible that FIR 
Giculd be deſerted by every one, venture not on meaſures | 
which would ſerve only to bring deſtruction on them- 
ſelves. Thus reduced to wiſh for a better condition, 
without daring to attempt any thing to reſcue the 
ſubjects from their miſery, and to applaud that which 
it would prove dangerous to blame, they, as the reſt, 


TY | reſolve. to be ſubmiſſive. - Hence a baſe ſervility pre- 


vails among the people, and e offers . 
ede 1dol. yy deteſt *. 5 | 7 L208 
Yolo 


No Woer dig Tiberius aſcend the throne, but the knights, ſenators, | 


and conſuls endegvoured to outvie each other i in . Tiberius affect⸗ 
E 8 
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When the Prince is the ſupreme arbiter of the ſtate, 
to be accounted ſomething every one endeavours to 
prove the moſt ſervile. The courtiers, vile flatterers 
of his paſſions and vices, ſeek with 3 the pri- 
vilege of being his ſport. 5 
On pretence of maintaining his W 0 
really to pay court to him, all who approach him 
denominate the love of independance licenciouſneſs, 
rank among crimes patriotic zeal, torture and become 
the apologiſts of tyranny. 5 

Writers, on their ſide, repreſent the Prince as a 
ſovereign maſter, and ſubjects as his ſlaves; they 
inculcate that every one muſt kiſs the rod, and 
take pains to ſpread that fatal doctrine; whilſt, in 
order to ſhow their zeal, ambitious villains ſet 
up as informers, and look every where for victims 
whoſe condemnation might be agreeable to the Prince. 
Ing to refuſe the ſupreme authority, the ſenate immediately iſſued 
out a decree, commanding that every thing which the Emperor ſhall do, 
be deemed well done. A ſenator having, in favour of Tiberius, made a 
motion, not to denote henceforth the year by the. conſul, another directly 


moved to engrave the decree for that purpoſe i in golden letters: young, 
old, all with emulation extolled Tiberius, even thoſe who, bent under the 


weight of years, could reap from their baſeneſs only eternal opprobrium. 
| Otho being proclaimed Emperor, the Romans flocked to the field, 
endeavouring to outrun each other, in order to be the firſt to en, * 


choice of the army, and to cringe at his feet. 
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In fine, to carry ſay to its hei ght, the grave magi- 
rates Join their voices to that of the pac and are 
earneſt to outvie courtiers in ſervility *. | 
Reduced to ſuch an abject ſtate, the people fink Gil 
1 Extreme ignorance ever produces extreme 
| credulity. When once the ſubjects are utterly unac- 
quainted with their rights, and uſed to hear pompous 
titles, ſublime names, divine honours, ever conferred 
on the deſpot, they ſoon conſider. him as the repre- 
ſentative of Deity, his orders as oracles from hea- 
ven, and they rank blind ſubmiſſion among their 
duties. 7 
The deſpot, 2 tld native of his domi- 
nions +, ceaſes to have recourſe to pretences in order 
to varniſh over his outrages ; but tramples laws under 
foot, and preys upon the ſubjects at pleaſure. Having 
taken away their fortunes, their wives, he takes away 
ks len and ſells them by : auction , ſtains the 


Courts 


3 The Roman "WORE * the — of Tiberius, ai bed it 
2s an honour to be acquainted with the door-keeper of Sejanus. Ta acit. 
Ann, lib. vi. | 
In France, noblemen cringe in the antichamber of the miniſter, and 
| are proud. o be his favourite ſlaves. 

+ Caligula put to death, in a military manner, all thoſe who diſ 
pleaſed . 5 
_ Caligula converted his he into a a ok of chars. and there 
| fold to the rabble of Rome, the young boys and girls he had wreſted 
from poble families. 


- 
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eourts of judicature, diſgraces the offices o, forces the 


magiſtrates to proſtitute themſelves by performing the 

part of buffoons +, and cruſhes every one who O_o 
his will. 

Depots, when . power is no more ſuſcep- 


tible of any increaſe, are only intent how to make 


their ſubjects feel its weight; they iſſue out as laws 
the moſt arbitrary mandates; and, far from allowing 
thoſe they oppreſs to complain, forbid them even 
tears and ſighs f. Whilſt ſentencing them to death, 
they force the unfortunate victims of their rage to 
pierce their own hearts, approve F of their ſufferings, 


praiſe their tyrants. . . . . Ie cannot cloſe theſe horrid 


fcenes ; . and the pen falls out 
of my hand. 


"Pratt | 


* Caligula diſhonoured' the confular gown, and Nero the ſenatorial 
one, by uling them as covering for their horſes. 


+ It may be ſeen in Dio Caſſius, how Nero forced the ſenators to _ 


form on the ſtage the diſgracing part of a mimic. | 
+ Tiberius enacted a law againſt thoſe relations who ſhould bewail the 


| victims of his tyranny. Tarit. Am. lib. 6. I 

$ When-Philip the Fair ſeized all the wealth. of the FP STI 
he was earneſt in wreſting from them, by the moſt ſevere tortures, a 
confeſſion of the pretended crimes he had charged them with. Tyevot. 


conc. Ixxxi. 8. 


Wade enen e e Ges da; 


 euted to acknowledge crimes they had not committed.  Ruſowordh, 
vol. i. pag. 185 oe 


11 


— 
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Pr by. a deteſtable pride, the tyrant adds 


. eee inſult to outrage. Applauding himſelf that 
be inſpires terror, he walks in public places, Where 
conſternation preceeds him. On his appearance, the 


people ca down their eyes, fall at his feet, and reſound | 


Ad his ears the bigheſt encomiums, whilſt he inſults 
Muoithout pity over the ſtate he keeps opprẽſſed. Nay, 
vexed at not being able to ſatiate his rage, he Por 
times regrets his not doing more miſchief. 7 


Caligula wiſhed that the Roman people 544 but one 


iced, that he might have the pleaſure to cut it off at 


1 a ſingle ſtroke. But why produce ee of this? 


EM 


tyranny * 


too many unfortunately are known. 


In proportion as tyranny advances to its laſt 


EY the ſervility of the ſubjects proceeds to its 
loweſt degree. How many, whilſt cruſhed under 
the weight of their yoke, are not ſatisfied with kiſſ- 


ing their chains, but become the vilelt aps af 


0 


Nero having be 4 horrid oarridide; « 


citizens of Rome immediately flocked to the temples, 
to thank the gods: for an action which demanded 


their vengeance: the ſenators themſelves aſcended the 


capitol, ordered a thankſgiving for the ſafety of the 


Prince, placed the birth-day of his mother among the 


a of * omen, and offered their incenſe for a 


* * 
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erime they ought to bare puniſhed with the utmoſt : 


1 ſeverity . | 
But what exceſſes TO not tyrants e Las 
After they have engroſſed whatever power mortal 


| beings can engroſs, they affect to be more than men, 
they have the inſolent folly to paſs for gods: : and as 
if the abjection of the people would go beyond its 
own bounds, theſe ſlaves are heard conferring on the 


- tyrant titles more pompous than he dares to — 
guch are commonly che ſteps by which Princes 


advance to deſpotiſm. Thus Liberty has the fate of 


all other human things: It yields to Time which 
deſtroys every thing, to Vice which corrupts every 


thing, to Ignorance which confounds every thing, and 


to Force which cruſhes every thing. 


„ Tacit. Annal. 
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